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The Textile Worid’s Complete Directory vi the Mill Trade and 
of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, for 1898, is now ready for 
delivery. it contains 400 pages, and !9 textile maps; several 
valuable new features have been added. 


PAGE 

Portrait and Sketch of Knitting Department 

Stephen A. Knight : 2e Knit Goods Situation—Technical 
Silk Manufacture in the United Sts ute ~ , ities of Power Knitting—Loss in 
Wages : Weight of Hosiery—Quandaries of 
Refunding Duties on Burlaps 31 a Hosiery Manufacturer—I mitation 
Business Prosperity ; Lambskin 
Style Suggestion ; ; oS Power Department 
Possibilities of the Philippines Water Purification—Setting Engine 
Scientific Investigation of Cotton Valves 
Loom Harnesses 37 
Paris Exposition Dyeing Department /- 
Clemson Textile School a me 176—New Dyes—Print 
Cotton Grading and Mixing ; ing Tapestry Carpet Yarns—Size— 


Colored Design on Woven Fabrics 

Cotton Department 
Mechanism of a Fine Spinning 
Mule — Jacquard Lenoes — Cotton 
Combing—Spinning Frame Device 
—Figured Fabrice 

Woolen Department 
Ingenuity in Modern Textiles— 
Flocks — A Designing Device— 
Woolen Manufacturers — Chlorinat 
ing Wool 


Classified Index for Buyers, 


Dyeing by Electricity 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 
Industrial News 
Mill News 
Personals 
Special Adv ertisements 
Situations Wanted 
Textile Patents 
Recent Sales of Mill Shares 
Textile World's Directory 


- - Page 121. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, - 127. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDAENOB, HR. I. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and | 
| Finishing Machinery. : 
Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 
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TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 





HUSK AND COTTON. 


‘ 
' + 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc 


BEETLEs— | 


' : 
: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and ! 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 














BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 
.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


EICHT-COLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 


2 to 12 MEM Color Machines of Entirely New 
Patterns and Embracing many 
Improvements. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


FPEIILADELYHIiA, PFPA. 
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THE LOWELL RING FRAME. 


























All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tir ~ 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go 
class machine. ; 
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Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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EIGHTY COTTON MILLS 
HAVE NOW ORDERED 


i@) Northrop 





* 
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With a Record of 
25,000 sold the 
Skeptics should 
be thoroughly si- 
lenced 


We are not only selling a machine requiring 





but one half or less of the usual attention. but 





one that produces a better, as well as a cheaper, 





product. 


We believe we have called this fact to the 





attention of the manufacturing public before, but 





constant reiteration is sometimes necessary with 





that class of human nature which persistently 





overlooks its own self-interest. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MicHNEY 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 











COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 














KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS ia COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall — *r is fitted out with 110 ir 
Heavy Pattern Leoms pions ially adaptec ito »runath a meee 1. 


We are now building onr New High Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous filing and warp-stop motions attached 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 


General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Connors, New Yornszs. 











COTTON MACHINERY 





maine oy. 


ANM A mi DANY, 


LIMITED. 


a FON PNCHINERYS 


Pawtueket, Rk 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS , 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanical or Electric Stop-Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


a 
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w= This New Pattern Spinning Fran ges ~ ag ol rhe nable improvements 
whic th will certainly interest you and pay to ir ate. a parts are 
cially designe “1 and so constructed ¢ obta io the  biske st “l and great 
ne spe 
st-production. 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Seconda to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 








WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgkt, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FIsHER Fseps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market apm p and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


Se ete ao ras | 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,::27% :3 construction i 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarna. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisueR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





DRYERS AND GAKNETTS 9 





CYCLONE DRYERS 


ror. WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 











Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. ... 


ad 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, - - = PA. 
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PNR —_— =" DOUBLE RIBBED 


RINGS U.S. STAND: 
ON ne) =< ARD. TRAVELER 
——s —— — CLEARERS. ME TALIC 


3 ———-~ BURNISH LIKE 
= Wen THAT PRO- 
23 DUCED 8, 
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, Mutire Outfits tor New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 

| Obtain, can be found at the 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 














PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of wi 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


JACOB WALDER, . Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manutacturer in United State-~ of 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 








MILL SUPPLIES 





ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 
ace, capacity or 


ELEVATORS, ut Electris, Sean ydraulic or Man 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Maehin- 
| ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. ©. HOWARD, 178% Rarker St., Phila... Pa. 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of ROLLER SKINS. 


Persian, Welsh and Calf 
Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 


*““COLUMBIA” SIZINC. 





WORCESTER 
SPINNING RING CO. 


— 





WORCESTER, MASS. 








Lowest prices without detracting trom 


the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 


“Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives the 
best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. of **Col- 
umbia” Sizing will do xs much and tar bet- 
ter service than 20 lb-. of the others. This 
sounds big, but try a sample order and see 
for yourself. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
148 te 151 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. 
R. D. DOUGLAS, Mer. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, W. J. 





Hahn's 72's. .ea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 
A liberal allowance 

ade tor old detectors. 
For circulars, prices and 
urther information ad- 
tress, 


WANZ & CO., 


1164 Chambers Street, 
New York. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV UU WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY: 




















MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 








The face is an index of the character. The 
truthful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the high character of its mechanism. 
Che most complete watch factory in the 

world, in machinery and equipment — the 

most careful selection of materials — thor- 

oughly skilled and drilled mechanics 

—extreme care in the minutest de- 

tails — ( over thirteen hundred 

and fifty distinct operations 

being necessary to produce a 

single Elgin Watch) —a 

third of a century’s expe- 

rience—every movement 

tested and proven before 

it leaves the factory 

these are the things 

that combine to make 

the Elgin Watch. 


The World's Standard, 


An Elgin Watch a! 
ways 1as the word 
*Elgin’’ engraved on 
the works — fully guar 
anteed, 


x ») 4 ‘ \ Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
YS | | |: ‘ BOLSTERS, , 
h 4 4 ra. 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, | WARD & VANDECRIFT, 











Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALL, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


TELCOMAS TOVVNSEBND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, |. 











BOX 249, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Douglas Wifg. Co. Ring Travelers, Pickers, Belting, Etc, 
Paper Tubes, Cones ant rheorrer aaa Will Supplies. 


Quotations and estimates cheerfully furnis! 
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" THOMAS A: EDISON, JR. | | 
” a . ae 
: General \flices and Salesroom« 27 William St , NEW YuRK. ; : 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. if 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St.. CHICAGO, . 
AUSTIN ELECERIC SUPPLY, aUsTIN, TEX. : SENTURY 608 CO.N. 
PHENIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bide., San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BO YD DEXTER, Anns«polis, Md 
WM. GIRBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Blde., Phil delphia. 








POWER TRANSMISSION 
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“From Knight's Mecaanicail Dictionary, by Permission. No. 1424, 


Assyrians moving a human-headed ball. Copied from a bas-relief at Koyunjik. This eaelp 
ture is of the age of Osirtasen II, the contemporary ot Joseph, between 1652 and 1636 B. C 








Copyright, 1883, by C. W. Hunt ¢ ompany 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ROPE TRANSMISSION. 


From our Catalague No. 9811—‘‘Manilla Rope’’—which is sent free, to those interested, 
on request to the works, 


Co.w. BUNT COMPANY, 
Bard Avenue, . West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 

AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 

AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Designed and erected to suit existing conditions and available space, employing 
‘Link Belt” Sheaves, with Patent Machine Moulded Grooves, 
insuring absolute uniformity, and presenting the highest 
mechanical development in Rope Drive operation. 


ay 








ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Pulleys, Bearing, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
CATALOGUE MAILED. 


Parties contemplating enlarging their plants will do well to secure our prices. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Southern Department, 


710 Union St., NFW OKLEANS, LA. : CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
ENCINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., Phila. & New York. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


ESTABLISHED |I884 
SAMPLE CARDS 
SAMPLE BOOKS 


COLOR CARDS | HERCHAN TS 


PRINTING 


ACCUR ACY 
TRADE MARA” 


79~°8) cRoSBy ST. 
NEWYORK Bet opring & Prince Sts. 
lilustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 
W. A. JONES 


Foundry and Machine Co. ie WATCH MAN'S 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO. ELECTRIC CLOCK. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gear- Write for Circular 
ing, Friction Clutches, 


Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 
ete. Send for Catalogue. Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
page agg promptly | 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. "ASS. 


Textile World's Emp'oyment Bureau. CONSULT IT! 





A.S.HATHEWAY 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


| THE AMERICAN 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


OF TEXTILES, 


Kaovvell, Mass. 


A Complete 
TEXTILE 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Can be obtained at 
& moderate cost, 
and without love of 
present occupa- 
tion. 

Special Sectional Courses are given in 
any or all branches of Cotton, Weol, or 
Worsted Manufacturing, Designing or Mil) 
Engineering. For particulars address 


Cc. P. BROOKS, 


Director. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


189%, — 


Day clawes open September 26th: 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


Wool and Silk. 





= | Laminar Fibre Co, 


COLIN ©. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


©] ROVING CANS. 
)4 BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr., 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. 








FINISHING MACHINER for Brushing. Calendering, 
Drying. Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
ae. & Singeing. Blades. Spirals. Brushes furnished or 
repai Wire Looms, Forming Press for Fe -brille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing. Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St.. Phila... Pa. 
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SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
on DP oo 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
Cenerai Agent. 





TOOLS. 


CARDER’S 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


SS 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
‘*° cireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS. 


Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





FOR SALE—HOSIERY MILL. 


$5,000 to $10,000, with buyer’s own services, 
wiil secure a Hosiery Mill in Connecticut 
using “Standard B” Machines and having 
demand for three times the capacity of 
pre-sent plant — best cash trade Present 
owner will assist buyer for some months, if 
desired, till fully established. Reasons for 
selling satisfactory. Unusual opportunity 
forcapable man. PI17l,care Textile World. 


10 CENTS 


Stamps will do. 

We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
them out. 








Table of Contents. 
Cotton: Characteristic Features 
Illustration of Cotton Fibre 
Cotton: Inspection and Selection 
Mixing and Opening 
Process 
Machinery and Power 
Twist and Elasticity 
Temperature and Humidity 
Numbering and Testing 
Yarn-testing Apparatus 
Explanation of Tables 
Standard Strength Tables (Four Quall- 

ties) 
Standard Table (Good Quality), to 
Quarter Numbers 
PDraper’s Strength Table 
Hyde’s Strength ‘Table 
Table for Numbering Yarn 
Grades and Comparative 
Cotton 
Convenient Multipliers 
Yarn Number—Metric System 
Thermometer Notation Rules 
Metric System 
Metric Equivalents 
Cost of Patents 


Prices of 





SEND (0c. IN STAMPS 


And we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


CUILD & LORD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York, -~ . 428 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providence oe 80 So. Water St. 


Philadelphia, . 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - -  . 207 Michigan St. 





Importers of Indigo 











PATENTS 


PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 

Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. in 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches muajie 
as to the validity of patents. at iy ae to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation be-t 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1808. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


D ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
scuaaneammaeaiaecneiaacen 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 








BENJAMIN PHILLIPS T. HAKT ANDEKSuUN 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Bldg.. 53 State St... Boston. Mass 


. Van Everen, ot our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U.S. Patent 
omee in the Division ot Textiles 





Patents — Gorporation Law — Bankruptcy. 


We devote ourselves to the above specialties because we believe that they naturally belong together 

A thorough knowledge of patent law is today a practical necessity for one acting as legal oviser to a manufacturi? g or 
trading corporation The new national bankruptcy ect, on account of the scope of its operation and the moderate ices 
will be largely resorted to, and wil! be of much importance to such corporations 

It is our practice to visit the plants of our clients from time to time that we may keep them advised as to the pos ] 
of protecting improvements, such as are often allowed to become public property simply because the grounds their 
patentability are not commonly understood. We invite correspondence and interviews. 


CROSSLEY & GYUDDARD, Patent and Corporation Lawyers, and Solicitors of Patents. 
Adame Building. 23 Court St.. Boston. 


List of Textile Patents. Holland and Colonies. 


Essued September 20, 27, and Octo- 


ber 4, 11, and 18. | Patents. Trade Marks. 


Beater Machine for Opening Textile . “e 
Materials. 612,548 T. R. Marsden, Old H. Massink, L. D, at Amsterdam. 
ham, England. 

Cotten from Gins, Apparatus for ~ 
Conveying Lint. 611,360. J. RK. Fordyce, St. Dyeing Apparatas, Hank. 612,343. ¢ 
Louis, Mo., assignor to the Thomas Manu- A. Hunt, Jr., Lexington, N.C. 
facturing Co., Little Rock, Ark. Dyeing Textile Fibres, Warns and 

Carding Engine. 612,303. E. V. Bates Fabrics. 612,274. Jobn T. Reid and H 
Lowell. Mas< : Thorp, Pendleton, England. 

Combing Machine. 612,334. A. Guner. | Pmbroidering Machine Jacquard 
man, Hoboken, and G. Schacht, Jersey Mechanism. 611,011. H. Hill, Nottingham, 
City, N. J England. 

Cloth Sponging and Shrinking Ma- | P™broidering Machine. 611,07. G. 
chine. 611,795. G. Rothholz, Rochester, | Baum, Rorschach, Switz. 

N.Y Mat-forming Miachine. 612.425. R. J. 


Cloth Cutting Machine. 611,861. N. Lynch, Danbury, Conn. 
somow,. Rew York City Mouitting Machine. 611,150. I. W. Lamb, 


Cloth Folding Machines, Feeding Perry, Mich. 
Mechanism for. 611,7¥9. G. A. Schulze, M mitting Machine Attachment. 6/| 95! 
Halle, Germany. James Taylor and J. F. Flad, Phil ce) 
Carding Machine Feeding Machine. phia, Ps. 
612,566. T.R. Marsden, Oldham, England. Oy Foe, See ae. 
Dyeing Apparatus. 61),428. E. Decock, one-half to E.H Godshalk, same place. 
Roubaix, France. | Continued on next page.) 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
A WORD __..= 


ABOUT OUR 
WOOL PICKER. 


—— 
WOoL PICKER, No.1. 


The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 
will tear the stock up, seems to answer for many mills. It’s a great mistake, 
Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 
good work and it does is. 

This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur feed roller, 
driven by compound gearing. 

The teeth in the cyclinder are made of best steel and are securely fas. 
tened in their places. 

The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together so 
that they revolve, preventing the grate from choking. ’ 

The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 
to take up the wear. 

There is a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 
provide draught. 

The Picker discharges from the back underneath. 

The 40-inch Picker is driven by two belts trom a countershaft which ac- 
companies the machine. 

We also make a light pattern 18-inch Picker for small mills. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue telling a!l about our complete lino or 
woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Mnitting Machine. 611,862. I. W. Lamb, Loom fer Weaving Coir-yarn, Mats 
verry, Mich. or Other Fabrics. 612,519. E. Hodder, 
Keir, Circulating. 612,210. J. F. Mona London, Enog., assignor to Wm. Goodacre 


guan, Lowell, Mass. 
Sons, Ltd., s p ° 
Knitting Machine, Circular. 611,751. & Ltd., same place 


l.. Gearhart, Lawrence Pa., assignor to Leom Marness-Motion. 612.645. J. Hil 
Daniel F. Wisotzkey, Clearfield, Wm. C, jelpl > 

Davis, Houtzdale, and Chas. L. Zimmer ton, PRRASeipeta, Fe. 
mann and W. L. Sheets, McKeesport, Pa. (Continued on page 120) 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 





your request. 
max. WW. JOHNS MEG. CO., 
400 William Street, - - - = NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG. 
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STEPHEN ALBERT KNIGHT. 


Among the many cotton manufac 
turers of New England, none have 
risen to greater prominence than the 
firm of B. B. and R. Knight consist- 
ing of the three brothers, Benjamin 
B. (now deceased) Robert and Stephen 
A. These men beginning without any 
resources Whatever, their only capital 
being good health, and a worthy am 
bition to make their mark in the 
manufacturing world, have by untir 
ing energy, and tenacity of purpose 
attained a measure of success ac 
corded to but very few persons. 

It is, however, with the younger of 
these brothers, Stephen <A., whose 
portrait is found on the opposite page, 
that this sketch has to do. At an ex 
tremely early age he began work in 
the eotton mill owned by Elisha 
Harris (afterward Governor of Rhode 
Island) at Coventry, R. L, to which 
place his family removed in 1835. He 
remained here until his eighteenth 
year, when he found employment in 
the cotton mill owned by Dr. Harris 
at River Point, R. I. Here he re- 
mained until the fall of 1847, when he 
went to East Greenwich, R. L, to take 
charge of the mule department in the 
steam mill operated by sJenjamin 
Cozzens. He worked here until Mr. 
Cozzens failed in business, and the 
mill was closed when he entered the 
employ of Bowen & Battey, grocers, in 
Providenee, R. I. This kind of mer 
cantile life not proving congenial to 
his tastes and inclinations, he re 
mained here only about a year. In 
1849 he entered the factory of Parker 
& Knight (of which firm his brother 
Robert was a member) at Arnold’s 
Bridge, now Pontiac, R. I. and was 
overseer of spinning until the fall of 
1850 when work in the factory was 
suspended for about eight months in 


order to remodel the mill. Mr. Knight 
had now fully made up his mind to de 
vete his timeand energies to the cotton 
manufacturing industry. To _ better 
equip himself for this work, having 
been employed from childhood up to 
this time with but meagre educational 
Fruit-Hill 


\eademy under the tuition of Stanton 


advantages, he entered 


Belden, devoting himself to those 
studies that were best adapted to fit 
him for the occupation which he had 
chosen. This tuition, which proved of 
great benefit to him, was paid for out 
of the earnings of previous years. 

In the summer of 1851, he resumed 
his duties in the mill, and remained 
there until Feb. 1853, when he re- 
moved to Hebronville, Mass., and, 
with his brothers Benjamin B, and 
Robert, purchased the mill property 
there of Harkness & Stead. The mill 
being entirely vbew without any ma- 
chinery, Mr. Knight began to supply 
the necessary machinery, and to build 
While thus en- 
gaged, the mill on the evening of July 


terement houses, 


10, 1858, was struck by lightning and 
entirely consumed. A brick mill with a 
capacity of 5,000 spindles was immedi 
ately begun, Mr. Knight furnishing 
the designs, and personally superin 
tending the construction, and on Jan. 
10, 1854, just six months from the time 
of the destruction of the old mill, the 
carding department of the new plant 
was started, Mr. Knight assuming the 
duties of superintendent. Since then 
the capacity of the mill ‘has been in- 
creased to about 25,000 spindles, and 
some 56 tenements have been added to 
the village, making a total number of 
about 80 tenements. 

In 1866 Mr. Knight removed to Provi- 
dence, and became the agent r the 
Hebron Manufacturing Co., which in 
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that year purchased the Dodgeville 
Mill property. He superintended the 
reconstruction of the Dodgeville Mill 
and increased the capacity from 7,000 
to about 26,000 spindles. He also built 
about 50 new tenements, and recon- 
structed the remaining 40 tenements 
in the village. 

In 1868 he bought one fourth of the 
Grant Mill in Providence, and on the 
death of Zachariah Parker, in 1870, 
the Hebron Manufacturing Co. 
bought the whole mill property there. 
Since then under Mr. Knight's super- 
vision the mill has been remodeled 
and enlarged, a new building erected, 
and the capacity increased to about 
10,000 spindles. The Dodgeville Mill 
and Grant Mill manufacture, in all its 
various widths, the celebrated cloth 
known as the “Fruit of the Loom.” 
The Hebron Mill was, until a recent 
date, run on the same class of goods, 


but is now being rearranged and put 
into a first class yarn mill. 

With the exception of the few 
months spent at Fruit-Hill Academy 
and the relinquishment of his duties 


during the greater part of 1879, on ac- 
count of impaired health, Mr. Knight 
has been closely confined to business 
since he began work fn a cotton mill 


in his early youth. 

While Mr. Knight has been thus 
actively engaged in developing his 
mill property, he has not been idle in 
looking after those things which con- 
tribute to the comfort and welfare of 
the operatives. This is witnessed to by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Hebronville; Mr. Knight not only giv- 


ing largely to the cost of building, but 
paying personal attention to the con- 
struction, even to the minor details. 
Since then he has contributed liberally 
to the support of the ministry here, as 
well as keeping the church edifice in 
repair. The founding of a Public 
Library at Hebronville was an enter- 
prise in which he took great interest, 
besides furnishing substantial aid. 
To his fostering care, generosity and 
judgment, in a large measure, the 
erection of the handsome and commo- 
dious school building in this village is 


due. He also purchased a tract of 
land sufficient for church and burial 
purposes, between MHebronville and 
Dodgeville, and gave it to the Catholic 
society that had been organized by the 
operatives of the two villages, as well 
as making many improvements later 
on when a handsome church edifice 
had been erected. ‘To the cost of this 
building he did not fail to contribute, 
and when it was dedicated it was 
called St. Stephen’s Church to show 
the society's appreciation of its bene- 
factor. 

These are only a few instances out 
of the many that might be named, 


showing Mr. Knight’s interest in the 
welfare of the people in the different 
villages where his mills are located. 
Enough has been said however to 
illustrate his disposition to encourage 
and aid those who were seeking to im- 
prove their condition and surroundings. 


During all these years, and some of 
them have been very trying ones, 
strikes and controversies ‘have been 
almost entirely unknown in the mills 
under his charge, owing, undoubtedly, 
to the fact that, having spent so much 
of his life in the mill as an operative, 
he thoroughly understands what is 
due to employer and to employee, and 


this knowledge enables him to ask of 
his employees only that which is right 
and practicable. 

PoliticaHy he is a stanch Republi- 


can, and while taking no active part 


in polities, he has been a constant and 
close reader and observer of legisla- 
tive proceedings and political matters 
in general. Though often pressed to 


accept important positions in the 
zift of his party, he has steadily de- 
clined, believing that his time and en- 
ergies should be devoted to his large 
cotton manufacturing interests, 


lor a number of years past he has 
been a member of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
taking great interest in all its pro- 
ceedings, and special interest in the 
subject of handling and baling cot- 
ton. Mr. Knight served three years 
on the board of directors of this asso- 


(Continued on page 117.) 
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SILK MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

the 

announcement that the 

silk 

increasing, and 

the 


There is going rounds of the 


press an ex- 
manufactures 
that the 
current year, 
fifty 
more in value than for the same time 
The that 
is intended to be cenveyed by this is 
that American silk manufactures, in 


ports of domestic 


are rapidly 


total exports for 


thus far, have been per cent. 


last year. impression 


certain lines, at least, can be exported 


to compete with the foreign product. 


Lengthy articles, in some instances, 
have been written upon this favorable 
status of the industry in this country. 
The facts of 


the 


this condition are said to 
recent statistics 
Bureau of 
Washington, D. C. The 


given, 


lie in issued by 


the ‘Treasury Statistics, 
percentage 
the actual 
Turning to 
that for the 


with August, 


of inerease alone is 
withheld. 
find 


figures being 


these statistics, we 


eight months ending 
1898, the value of the exports of do- 
silk manufactures was $225,551, 


$148,805 the 


mestic 


against for correspond 


ing period the year before. We see in 
this, that ther 
ual increase of 


Should 


has been an 


act- 
about fifty 


exports continue 


per cent. 
this value of 


full 
ratio as 


months at the 


the first 
eurrent calendar vear, 
$340,000, or 
than one-third of one per cent. of the 
the 


twelve 


for 


for the 
same eight 
months of the 


it would amount to less 


total value of manufactures of 


the Tnited States; a very small pro 
the 


It ean hardly be contended 


the 


portion of domestic product. 


that the 
silk fab- 


rics in this country ean be reduced, 
level 


to enter foreign 


cost of manufacture of 


under conditions, to a 


that 


present 
will enable them 
markets in competition with the man 


ufactures of the world. Nor is it of 


any urgent necessity for the silk man- 
ufacturers of this country to seek for- 
The 


better one, 


markets. home market is 


by far a 


eign 
it furnishes 
a demand of a character sufficient for 
any ordinary production of our fac- 


tories. 


and 


If there is any danger of over- 
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will be to 


of 


production, it due largely 


prices restrictive consumption, 


Should take place, 


to 


over-production 


economy in manufacture will have 


mechanical de 
of 


the 


by 
the 


be imposed new 


vices, or by consolidation cap 


ital into larger plants, and min 


imizing of expenses. 


Items have appeared relating to 


certain exports of silk manufactures 


to but these were not 
ot 
and were made purely for the purpose 
of 


production 


Lyons, upon 


any commercial scale importance, 


certain 
the 


showing the excellence 
of silk 


States, 


of 
classes in 
United 
of 


consisted 


without any expecta 


realizing a profit. These ex- 


of 


are successfully made in this country, 


tion 


ports lining silks which 
and valued for their special excellence 
of 


purity 


for garments, because their dur- 


able and of colors, 


This 


duchesse, 


qualities 


line of fabrics, as well as satin 


satin du chien, merveilleux, 


serges, eontrol the American 


eT[e., 


market, and have no foreign compe 


tition. 

It is difficult 
of 
that 


to present a statistical 


exposition the silk industry in this 


country, will show its present 


existing 
The 


measur 


that 
of 1890. 


for 


status compared with 


during the census 


year 


most satisfactory means 


its growth. 


ing 
the 


at our disposal, are 


imports raw silk, which fur 


nish the only raw material for our silk 
The of 


from 


manufactures, imports raw 


silk, as reeled the cocoon, 


amounted to 5,943,360 pounds in 1889 


90, and 109,315,161 pounds in 1897-58, 


showing an increase in the 


consul) 


of this material between 1890 and 


tion 


189s, of Tt per cent., which may be 


roughly taken as indicating the 


of manufacturing in 
of that 


however, 


growth our silk 


dustry, in the amount goods 
This, 


is representing the increase 


are made, should not 


Fel 
ye taken 


in the value of the manufactured pro 


duction. as values are less now than 


they were in 1890. It should be re 


membered that the price of raw silk 


in the 


($3.92 


latter year was unusually high 


per pound), higher than any 


WORLD 


time for several years previous, or 


The value of imports in 1897- 
We 
value 
the 
time, 


since, 
are in- 
of the 
United 
not 


98 was $3.05 per pound. 


clined to estimate the 


silk manufactures” of 


States, at the far 


$125,000,000. 


present 
This represents 
manufactures, the 
$105,000,000; 


from 


the value of 


gross 


net value being nearer 


Of course, the 
the 


show a 


rather less than over. 
our estimate 
figures of 1890, which 
value of $87,298,454, 
of $69,154,509, it 
the difference 


basis of are census 
gross 
value 

that 


val- 


and a net 


being reckoned 
these two 
the 


material and labor are 


between 


ues was included twice in ealcu 


lations. Raw 
than 


that 


no higher, but rather less now 


then, as well as other expenses 


enter into the cost of production. 
The table the 
ports of raw silk and value of manu- 


following shows im- 


factured silks in the last thirty years, 


by five-year periods: 


Imports of 
raw silk 
Pounds, 

512,449 
1,159,420 
1,18 


Imports 

of silk 
manufacture 
$17,777,627 


29,890,035 


Year 
1868 

1873 

1878 19,837,972 
1883 3,25 36. 764.726 
5,173,840 33 
7,422,430 


10,315,161 


1888 150,999 


1893 38,958,928 
1898 23,523,110 


The 


factures 


value of imports of silk manu- 


was forty less in 


1889-90, 
the 


per cent, 
The 


miscellaneous 


1897-98 


off 


than in falling 


was mostly in 
fabrics of 
The 


the 


goods, such as combination 


silk with worsted or cotton. 


comparative vaiue was about 


same in piece goods, laces, braids and 


bindings, more in ribbons, but consid 


less in plushes and velvets. 


erably 
The imports in the latter two classes 


of manufacture were relatively large 


in 1890. 


IMPORTS OF SILK MANUFACTURES. 
1889-90 1897 
Clothing and 
l 9,344 
and piece 


good 10,975,087 10,495. 057 


and embroid- 
, 804.374 


1,968,486 


}, 349,464 
2,035,411 
21,343,083 5, 787,899 


$28,686,374 $23,523 


110 








The volume of importations is not 
always a safe criterion for showing 
the prosperity of domestic manufac- 
tures, There are several leading 
causes that might have an influence 
upon lessening importations, such as 
an impoverished condition of the peo 
ple, affecting their ability to purchase, 
as well as restrictive customs tariff 
rates. Diminished imports may mean 
depression in the industry, as reflect- 
ing the financial circumstances of the 
people; therefore it is not always well 
to argue upon the condition of an in 
dustry from the amount of imports of 
competing merchandise. 

According to the census of 1890, 
there were in this country 472 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufac 
ture of silk. Today, the number is 
about 553, according to the best count 
that we are able to make. We give a 
table showing the number of estab 
lishments in each state. It will be 
seen that very material increase has 
taken place within the last eight 
years, in the states of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, while the other states 
have remained practically at a stand- 
still; New York, on the contrary, with 
less in number. Pennsylvania has 
been adding to its silk industry very 
rapidly of late years, more so than 
any other state, though New Jersey 
has increased its output very consid 
erably. Inerease in the number of 
establishments, however, is not al- 
ways a reliable guide for measuring 
the growth of an industry, as larger 
mills are being erected, to a greater 
exclusion of smaller ones. 

The following table presents the 
number of silk manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States and 
value of their products, shown by 
each census since 1860. The statis 
tics for 1898 are those of the Textile 
World’s Directory. 


No. of Value of 
Year establishments. products 
1860 129 $ 6.607.771 
1870 8h 12,210,662 
1880 IR? 41,033,045 
1890 172 87,298,454 
1808 5a 
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SILK MILLS IN THE UNITED 
s 


rATES. 

1890 1898 
CORTON cicccccsccecs dai 9 7 
Connecticut ......... ‘ coe «6S 39 
Illinois ...... ena wane ae 9 
Maryland ........ , OF SPER $ 2 
PINE ean dhsidabudnes dneducsrecaden 1 
Maine ...... déad ta Oddaenatandvedl 1 l 
Massachusetts ... , a 22 
BEICTABOM .cccncccccss éinxas l 2 
Missouri . ndignd ‘ 1 
New Hampshire : iene 1 
New Jersey 132 79 
New York . sace 185 148 
North Carolina , raeaune ean 1 | 
Ohio .. ae seduidetene ebea 3 4 
Penusylvania . a . thence OB 25 
Rhode Island a 3 
Utah l 
Virginia 1 2 


Most of the silk manufactures in 
the United States are concentrated in 
the tive states of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

The silk manufactures of the Pacific 
coast are limited to the production of 
fringes, cords and yarns for embroid- 
ery, knitting and other purposes. 

The silk establishment that we 
credit to Kansas is the State silk plant 
at Peabody. The seven in California, 
and this one in Kansas, are the only 
silk manufacturing plants west of the 
Mississippi River. The nine in Illin- 
ois are all in Chicago, engaged in 
making trimmings, laces, braids, ete., 
with which we have included two 
factories that make combination goods 
with cotton, worsted and mohair. 

The two mills in Michigan are of 
large capitalization, one being en- 
gaged solely in the manufacture of 
silk, as serges, satins, hosiery, ete., 
while the other is employed in com- 
bination goods of silk, worsted and 
mohair for braids. 

The four factories in Ohio are sit- 
uated in Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
engaged in the manufacture of trim- 
mings, fringes, ete. Of the 148 es- 
tablishments in New York State. 94 
are located in New York City. There 
are no particularly large silk plants 
in this State, except three which are 
outside of New York City. in which 


ain aggregate capital is emploved 
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of $1,100,000. The multitude of silk 
goods made in this state is too num- 
erous for us to mention in extenso, 
but yarns, threads, plushes, novelties, 
dress goods, labels, fringes, trim- 
mings, braids, ete., are made. We in- 
clude in our list, the throwsters. 

Of the 179 establishments in New 
Jersey, 128 are located in Paterson. 
Some of these are highly capitalized, 
two with a capital of over one million 
dollars each. The manufactures of 
this state are rich in design, quality 
and style. All kinds of novelties and 
small wares are made here, besides 
dress goods, broad silks, millinery 
goods, underwear, yarns, threads, 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, tie silks, tap 
estries, brocades, chenilles, satins, ete. 

There are several large manufactur- 
ing establishments in Connecticut, 
employed in the production of the 
highest grade of silk fabrics, as dress 
goods, velvets, plushes, satins, 
fringes, ete. 

We have included in the silk mills 
of Massachusetts, several that are 
engaged in combination manufactures 
of silk, cotton and worsted. There 
are two in this state, each with a 
capital of one million dollars, and sev 
eral with capitals of $25,000 to over 
$600.000. A large production of yarns 
and threads are made in this state, 
besides novelties in the way of fab 
rics, tassels, fringes, fish lines, braids, 
ete. 

The silk mills in Pennslyvania are 
not among the largest in this country. 
There is one with a capital of over 
$800,000, and several of $100,000 to 
$200,000, rhe manufactures of this 
State are confined principally to 
threads, yarns, dress goods and small 
wares, including novelties, braids, 
trimmings, ete. Some plushes and 
seals are made in this state, besides 
chenille goods. 

rhere is one mill in the state of 
Maine, making dress silks; two in 
Maryland, making fringes, yarns and 


novelties; one in New Hampshire, 


making yarns; and two throwing es- 
tablishments in Virginia. 


WORLD 


The one establishment in Utah 
which we have accounted for, is a 
small one, in which four hand looms 
are used, and therefore cannot be 
strictly regarded as a factory. 





Some very interesting statistics 
have been recently presented by the 
national department of labor, relat- 
ing to the wages in this country and 
in Europe. Upon an examination of 
the statistics which have been care- 
fully gathered, relating to occupations 
which are susceptible of accurate defi- 
nition. we find that there has been a 
gradual advance in the wages of 
workmen in the United States, Great 
srituin and France. The advance 
since 1870, has been 14.6 per cent., in 
Great Britain; 25.5, in France: and 
19.3 per cent. in the United States. 
This covers the wages of such occu- 
pations as blacksmiths, brick layers, 
carpenters, engineers, iron molders, 
common laborers, machinists, and 
others engaged in like pursuits. 
In 1892, the wages in the United 
States were 16.1 per cent. higher 
than in 1870, but sinee that year 
there has been a_e steady decline 
to 19.3 per cent. The United States 
is the only country under considera 
tion that has heen affected this way. 
The advance in Great Britain has 
been very marked since 1890. rhe 
wuges of textile employees have not 
been considered, but these pereent- 
ages have a general application af- 
fecting all industries. It may he 
noted that the data upon which the 
department of labor relies, are from 
firms that have done business contin 
nousiy since 187®, To show that these 
percentages reflect the condition of 
the textile industries, we have but to 
refer to the late report of the Massa- 
chusetts Rureau of Labor Statistics. 
According to the national department 
of labor, there was an increase in the 
average wages, in ordinary occupa- 
tions between 1881 and 1898, from 9.2 


above those existing in 1870, to 10.3 











above those of the same year, or 1.1 
per cent. We note, according to the 
Massachusetts statistics, that the 
wages in cotton mills were 1.58 per 
cent. higher in 1897 than in 1881, and 
in woolen mills, 4.93 per cent. higher. 

In considering any decline or ad- 
vance in nominal wages, one should 
take into calculation, for ascertaining 
real wages, the prices of commodities 
aud the purchasing power of money, 
to which we have referred in a_ pre- 


vious issue. 





REFUNDING DUTIES ON BURLAPS. 


There is an urgent pressure upon 
the Treasury Department, on the part 
of cotton manufacturers engaged in 
the export trade, to have a ruling 
which will permit the refunding of 
duties, or an allowance, as a draw- 
back on imported burlaps used for 
the covering of bales of domestic cot- 
ton goods that are exported. This 
movement is promoted chiefly by 
Southern manufacturers engaged in 
the export trade. The argument that 
is presented to the Department seems 
to be an equitable one, quite within 
the purpose of the law, based on the 
fact that burlap. as an outside cov- 
ering for manufactured goods, forms 
an essential and important part of 
the bale. It is well known that the 
law allows on all articles made wholly 
from imported materials, and on 
many articles made partly from such 
materials, upon exportation, a draw- 
back to the full value of the duties 
paid on such materials, less one per 
cent. The law even goes further than 
this, by providing that if any imported 
materials are used in the manufacture 
of an article made in part from do- 
mestic materials, and in part of im- 
ported materials, so that the latter 
can be readily measured or _ their 
value ascertained, the latter is en- 
titled to a drawback of the duties 
paid thereon, less one per cent. 

Manufacturers that export domes 
tic cotton goods, and use imported 
burlap, receive the latter from the 


BUSINESS PROSPERITY 








importer in bales in the same condi 
tion in which they are imported, never 
using the old, or second-hand, burlap. 
This being the case, we can see no par- 
ticular difficulty in the way of ad- 


justing the refunding of duties. 





BUSINESS PROSPERITY. 


It may seem to those engaged in the 
textile industry, especially cotton and 
wool, as a stretch of the imagination 
to say that the business in this coun- 
try is now in a most active and pros- 
perous condition, but such is really 
the fact. Unfortunately, the textile 
trades are the exveption to this rule, 
for causes that are not clearly under- 
stood, and probably will not be satis- 
tactorily explained for one or two 
years to come, when a retrospective 
view can be more intelligently taken. 
As a fact, however, the volume of 
business that is being transacted in 
this country was never so large as at 
the present time, nor the aggregate 
profits greater, nor the number of 
failures less among those who confine 
themselves to their legitimate occupa- 
tion. The failures that have taken 
place of late, aggregating with unus- 
ually large liabilities, have been due 
to causes that have no direct connec- 
tion with the conduct of the business 
that met with disaster. An instance 
of this may be noted in the recent 
failure of a large woolen concern at 
Dover, N. H. 

The amount of business transacted 
through the clearing houses of the 
country is over eight per cent. larger 
than hast year, and 1% per cent. 
larger than in 1892, which was a pe- 
culiarly prosperous year. Even a bet- 
ter showing than this would probably 
be made, were it not for the political 
elections that have taken up more or 
less of the attention of business men. 

The railroad earnings for the past 
month have been six per cent. larger 
than last year, and six per cent. larger 
than in 1892, notwithstanding that 
freight rates are much lower. The 
movement of freight from the mann 
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facturing sections is larger than it 


was last year. 
Our 


trade never in a 


better condition, being in excess over 


export was 
last year for the first nine months, of 
nearly seventeen per cent. in value, 
while the value of our imports for this 
time was about twenty per cent. less. 
The increase in our exports has been 
in agricultural and manufactured pro- 
The United today 


stands in the position of a large credi- 


ducts States 


tor, With the prospects of remaining 
so for a long time to come. 

The position of cotton manufactures 
is much better than it was a year ago, 
experiencing a great relief in the ex- 
port demand of goods that are suit- 
able for 
unfortunate 


foreign consumption. It is 


that we are unable to 
obtain statistics relating to these ex- 
ports by the way of the Canadian 
are not reported to 
Still, our 
export of these goods is but a fraction 
that 
Britain to supply the wants of other 
We have 


which to work in 


railways, as they 
the Treasury Department. 


of the amount goes from Great 
nations, 
field in 
tion, the 


open to us a great 
this direc- 
necessity of which we are 
more keenly alive to than ever before. 
The main obstacle for successful for 
eign competition in the disposition of 
due to the higher 


cotton fabrics is 


cost of the American product, as a 


consequence of the greater cost in the 
labor, taxation, 


manufacturing plant, 


and other expenses, not including the 
raw material. In the purchase of the 


latter, we stand at an advantage. 
American manufacturers are disposed 
to meet the peculiar requirements of 
foreign buyers whenever they find it 
to their interest to cater to this class 
of trade. They have been, and are, 
doing this right along. 

The 
Fall 


introduced for the sale of print cloths, 


recent agreement among the 


River mills, and the innovation 
is reasonably expected to result to the 
pecuniary advantage of all concerned; 
but whether this will be the case, is 
a question of much moment among 
those who have given it careful con 


sideration. The Southern competition 


in this line of goods is more to be 
feared than anything of the kind from 
foreign sources. 

The woolen industry is far from be- 
immediate 


ing satisfactory, with no 


prospects of a decided improvement, 


though there is a hopeful feeling, 
based upon the idea that the country 
is in a peculiarly prosperous position, 
which must be reflected in time upon 
the woolen, as well as other textile in- 
The 


woolen manufacturer has been obliged 


dustries throughout the country. 


to contend against high prices for his 
raw material and low prices for his 


manufactured product. A concession 


in price, however, has recently been 


forced upon the wool dealer, which 


has resulted in a large movement of 


wool, and those in a financial position 


to do se, have in a number of in 


laid in large stocks of this 


STALCEeS, 


material. Compared with the prices 


abroad, those existing in our markets 
are low, with the duty paid. The duty 
on wool obliges the manufacturer to 
eight 


cents a pound 


pay, at least, 
>. 


more than he otherwise would have to 
do in case he was permitted to enter 
the markets of the world without 
The 


however, adds but little to the cost of 


such restriction. tariff on wool, 


a suit of clothes, and in itself is of 
much less detriment to the woolen in- 
dustry than the fact that the manu- 
facturer is restricted in his selections 
of wool suitable for his wants, to 
meet the demands of trade, which are 
fashion. It 


is estimated that about one-half of the 


governed by the rules of 


productive capacity of the woolen 
mills is idie, which is a state of affairs 
that ought not to exist, and for which 
there should be 


it would seem some 


remedy. 


The M. A. & Son Ma- 
chine Company of Philadelphia, have 


Furbush 


secured the contract for all the textile 
first 
which 
The mill 
and blan- 
will be finished and 
ready for shipment January, 1899. 


machinery, ete. to equip the 
North China, 


will be located at Tientsin. 


woolen mill in 


will manufacture flannels 


kets; machinery 
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Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 


facturers. 
s without doubt 
quietes t hs een in many years 


business is due to 


and the lacl 


several causes » principal one being 
the smallness 
ders placed thi 

The curtailing of 
the wholesale clothiers, has been du 
largely io the large stocks oft light 
caused by 


The 


then to place orders, left many elotl 


weight clothing on hand, 


over ordering a year ago. rush 


iers with more on hand than could be 


these large stocks 


bulk of the 


disposed of, and 


have made the trade 


‘hange their method of doing bus 


less. formerly, at the beginning ot 
wholesale buyers ordered 


the season, 


what considered a quantity ol 


each style, sufficient to carry them to 


they 


the end of the season; often times 
more was sold of one pattern than of 
another, and at the end of the season 
certain patterns had either to be dis 
posed of at a sacrifice or be carried 
over until the next one. 

This 


trade changed the 


season, the entire clothing 


method of ordering, 


and instead of placing orders. for 
t 


quantities, only took sample pieces ot 


each style, which accounts tor the 


large number of single piece orders 


manufacturers have received The 


buyers have pursued this method, 


trusting to being able to obtain dup! 


when they bave sold sufficient 


cates, 


to warrant the placing of them. This 


way is undoubtedly the safest way ol 


and if followed will 


business, 


s financial difficulties than 


doing 
result in les 
These are the con 


the light 


rapidly be 


under the old way. 


ditions which  intuence 


weight market, which is 


coming a thing of the past, making 


way for the heavy weight seasor 


whieh is sure to be a late one 


The past vear has been an off one 


for kerseys, the large volume being 


ind faney bacl 


displaced bv the plain 


have obtained such a 


will be a 


rts which 
There 


for kerseys in the better 


cove 


large sale demand 


and cheapet 


SUGGESTIONS 


vrades 
priced kei 
other fabries. these 


olors should 


r ides, 


phd | 


radeés, 


made, and 


highet 


rials fair t 


fabrie, both in 


rv Oovercoatings, also for suit 


The former should be 28 to 29 


ounces, and the latter 21 to 22. ‘The 


navies are the best colorings to make, 


und those which are olive, that is, 


avish olive, are the most desirable, 
us are also the slate gray and regular 
mixes. In fact, 


line of 


zray these are good 


nh any fabrics the coming 


season, 

Coveris will have a large sale, partic- 
ularly faney backs, but the competi 
will be keen, and in making this 


iabrie it 


ion 


would be well to bear in 


mind the existing lines, several of 


which have a firm place in the mar 


ket. The fabrics which are the safest 
to make. are those with a ribbed face. 
where the cord stands up well, aad 
These 


eovert fabrics will meet with competi- 


vacked with a bright plaid. 


iion in the large number of fabrics. 
which will be placed on the market, 
While 


this grade, still the 


containing cotton. there will 


be a large sale of 


manufacturer who keeps celear of 


them, will do better. for in the better 


zrades with less number of lines. 


there will be more profit. The plain 


back coverts will also sell, and in both 
fabrics there is no material difference 
in the eolorings from last season. 

In suitings, cassimeres and worsteds 
both of these 


are the fabries, and in 


here will be a large quantity of twist 


used. Cassimere patterns will be neat, 
ind the tw ‘hecks are the patterns 
io make, also the 


plaids. The 


large indistinet 
worsted 


effects 


same is true of 


patterns and the only bold 


ill b 


The colors for both cassimeres and 


used in worsted trouserings. 


vorsteds will be the darker olives and 


the blue slates and gray mixes. The 


predominance of twist will be marked 


n both cassimeres and 


worsteds, and 
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should be used freely in making sam 
ples. 


Specia the Textile Worl 


Possibilities of the Philippines. 


COTTON-RAISING AND 
rUuRING COUNTRY 


AS A MANUPFA‘ 


The Philippines as a cotton raising 
and cotton manufacturing country on 
a large scale may sound Utopian; yet, 
it is far from being so. 

Cotton has been grown in a wild 
state in the 
long prior to the arrival of the Span 
ish. It was in general use among the 


various tribes of the archipelago, and 


Philippines from times 


even for a considerable time after the 
settlement of the islands eighty per 
cent. of the cotton cloth used in them 
was of local production. 
the culture of the cotton 
crudest 


simplest character 


Necessarily, 
was of the 
and the looms were of the 

The introduction of European goods 
rapidly displaced the native manufac- 
ture but even to the present day many 
of the tribes, especially in the remote 
material of their 


regions, use own 


manufacture in preference to the im- 
ported goods. A few farmers still con- 
tinue to raise cotton on a small scale 
ind they have been successful in ob- 


taining large crops. Instead of 


using 
the cotton gin they persist in their an- 
tiquated plan of separating the seed 
The 


cotton 


from the fibre by hand. result 
and 
The 


value of these native-made cot 


has been very expensive 
very small profit to the growers. 
precise 
ton goods is not forthcoming, but the 

Manila 


iis government that the value of what 


‘'rench Consul at reported to 


he termed the “cotton textile indus 


try’ of the Philippines amounted in 
1897 to “many millions of frances.” 
There are 


plants which exist In the Philippines 


three so-called cotton 
Pentandra, 
originally known as the Bombax Pen- 
This is 


ne of these is the Ceiba 


a wild cotton of the 
The other two 


tandra. 
Bombacaceae family. 
are true cottons, namely, the Gossy- 
belonging to the 
As the Pentandra, 
does not 


plant 
family. 
cotton, 


pium, and a 
Malvaceae 


or wild produce a 


fibre that is susceptible of 


being 
easily woven into a thread it is prob 
able that the natives used the product 
of the true cottons. 

harmful 
imagination to perceive 


It does not require any 
stretch of the 
iere the possibilities of an extensive 
that the 


industry. There is no doubt 


true cotton plant can be successfully 
cultivated and the climatic conditions 
of the islands, especially of Luzon, are 
peculiarly favorable to the raising of 
a long staple product. The natives of 
the islands, naturally devoted to the 
arts of peace, and intelligent, have a 
peculiar faculty for imitating designs 
and, as shown in their native handi- 


erafts, they are natural weavers 
With the assurance that cotton can be 
successfully grown it is a very short 
step to the erection of mills and fac- 
tories and the creation of a large trade 
in textiles. In the neighboring Asiatic 
markets there is a demand for cotton 
goods which might be supplied from 
the Philippine looms, to the immense 
gain of the people and the profit of 
enterprising men who should embark 
in the business. 

Some of the material woven by the 
Filipinos out of native fibres are re- 
markable for their softness as well as 
for the skill with which the work is 
done. One of the 


most popular of 


these is the famous “pina” fabric, a 


material woven very finely from the 


fibre of the pineapple. This fabric is 


used for undershirts and by the 


women for fancy costumes. The es- 
sential natives, 


patience, is well illustrated in the ex 


characteristic of the 


quisite embroidery with which they 


adorn their garments of home-made 
cloth, 

Americans are 
Manila 


mats, 


familiar with the 


hats and the cigar holders 


and similar fancy articles 


woven by the expert fingers of the 


Filipinos. The material out of which 


made is obtained from 


these goods are 


the “Buri,” a species of palm 
The part of 
fibre obtained 
from the young leaves from the top 
of the tree. The preparation of this 
fibre is done in the crudest 


very 
common in the islands. 


the tree used is the 


manner 
After being cut the leaves are spread 





THE 


Then the central 


flattened 


sun to dry 
removed and the leaf 


rolled by means of a round piece 


I 


of bamboo. It is next twisted 


braids according to the size 


require 


Another plan is to put the leaves 


vinegar after they have been 


from the rib until they 


rated 
They are then put to dry in the 
When dried they 


twelve hours and then 


ire plunged into 1 
ning water for 


spread to dry again Subsequently 


they are dipped again for a shorter 


and are left exposed to the 
effect of 
After 


ready 


period 
night dews, which has the 
giving them a clear white color 
these operations the leaves are 
to be made into hats. 

It takes a 
to make a hat of 
hours for one a little larger and about 
ten hours for a really fine hat. The 
for their 


worker about four hours 


ordinary size, six 


remuneration they receive 


is equivalent to from four to 


American for 


labor 
common 


cents for 


eents 
hats; from 
hats of a better quality, and from 18 


eight 
nine to twelve 
cents to $2.50 for the best hats. 
From the heart of the Buri also is ob 
tained a delicate fibre called “buntal” 
which is used in making wearing ma- 
The 
generally 


terial and fine goods. work is 


tedious done by 


and is 


women who when picking the fibre, 


fingers by means of 


The fibres are well 


protect their 
shields of leather. 
washed in water and vinegar and put 
to dry. When thoroughly 


rolled 


according to 


in the sun 


dried they are around a spool 


and classified their de- 


gree of whiteness and fineness \ 


working woman of ordinary capacity 


can make two buntal hats in a week, 


receiving 24 to 35 cents for the com 


from 50 cents to $5.00 
Che latter, 


mon ones ind 
for the very fine ones 


however, require a great deal of 


time, work ceasing when the temper 


ature is very high because of the lia 


bility of the fibre to break. 
This 


hold of and concentrated in large fac 


industry, intelligently taken 


tories. might he made to provide el 


ployment for thousands of the people, 


considerably augmenting thelr own 


and the general revenue of the 


islands 


PHILIPPINES 


| 


le manufacturer of ‘ les 


may 
properly look * Philippines for 
considerabk ‘ » of his 
tariff 


hereto 


The restrictive Spanish 
him from that market 
i@ extent of the exportations of 
coods in 1896 


$9.714 
zoods valued at 


‘rican-made cotton 


being During 


represen te dl hy 
the same year cotton 
over $5.000.000 from 


were imported 


Spain. The principal goods comprised 
piece goods from Barcelona, admitted 
free if imported in Spanish vessels 
formerly 
by England. It will be of 


Textile 


These goods wert supplied 
interest to 
World to 


mention here some of the fabries most 


the readers of the 


in demand 

The prices given were the importers’ 
quotations to the wholesale trade dur 
The 
Mexican 


ing the first week of April last. 
unit of value taken was the 
dollar 

White inches 
wide, 40 medium and 
fine qualities sold at $4.50 to $6 per 40 


Gray 


shirtings, 27 to 34 
yards, Low, 
yards. shirtings, 35 inches 
wide, 35 yards, weights about 8% IDs. 
Low, medium and superior qualities. 
The 
about $3.25 to $3.75 per 40 yards. 

to 30 
inches wide, 35 yards, weights 7% to 
8% Ibs qualities 
5 per 40 


two former qualities sold at 


Gray longeloth, 28 inches 


Ordinary Spanish 
are quoted at $3.50 to $3.7 
yards. 


Gray drills, 25 inches to 36 inches, 


30 yards, weights 8 to 10 Ibs. Low, 


medium and good qualities. For the 
grades $3.59 to $4.00 per 


two forme! 


32 yards was quoted 
Gray “T’’ cloths, 24 inches wide, 24 
about 6 Ibs. For 


to $2.25 


yards, weights 
inedium Spanish makes $1.87 
per 24 yards was quoted 

make 30s, 40s, 50s, 


Yarns, Spanish 


white met with a good demand. Gray 
imported Dyed 
sold at $90.00 to 


and the same counts 


yarns were also 


yarns 22s, yellow 
50 per bale, 


‘mn and orange sold at $95.00 to 


} 


$97.50 per bale. Turkey red yarns, 24s, 


at $115.00 and $120.00 and 30s at 


sold 


3125.00 to $130.00 per bale 


rrouserings, 24 inches, 30 yards. 


quoted at $3.00 to $3.50 per 30 


were 


yards 
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White 


yards, sold a 


cotton drills, 25 inches, 30 


io $0) 95 


lish 


$0.21 7/8 
Eng 
24 


medium 


yard for supe makes 


White croydons nches to 25 


inches, 20 wards Spanish 


$1.62 2 to 


qualities were 


$1.87% per 20 y 


quoted at 

ards 
Ginghams 

yards to 24 ordinary 


Spanish goods $2.37% to $2.50 


per 


yards was quoted 


Wove Cher 


25 inches. 10 


ked muslins, 24 inches to 


vards, $0.814%4 to $0.87% 


was paid per 10 


10 to 74 


yards 


Sarongs inches are always 
saleable. 

White jacconets, 29 to 30 inches, 20 
yards, medium to fine qualities, sold 
at $2.00 
bayas, 36 

Victoria 10 
yards, medium qualities in demand at 


$1.96% $1.31% 10 


Bishops lawn, 26 36 


to $2.50 per 20 yards. Cam 


inches to 40 inches wide 


lawns, 32 


inches wide, 


to per yards. 


inches to inches 


10 


NJ ; . } ly »)* 
Swiss checks 23 


imported in pieces of yards 


White 
10 yards, $0.87% to $1.00 per 10 yards 


> 


Prints, 23 


inches wide 


inches to 25 inches, 24 
yards found a Jarge sale among the na 
tive classes. These goods are generally 

which 
Printed 


hes to 23 inches wide, 


gotten up in striking colors, in 


red and yellow predominate 


9 


jacconets, 22 ine 
10 yards for 
$0.59%¢ 
paid. 
The 
Philippines, 


white grounds 


10 


ordinary 


to $0.68%% per yards was 


military tariff provided by the 


which went into opera 
the 
Philippine 


following 


tion when American arms occu 


the 
re- 


pied territory, levies 

(The gold 
mains the monetary unit and its value 
is $1.034. 


to 


duties peso 
The kilogram is equivalent 


2.2064 pounds.) Raw cotton, per 
100 kilos, .24 pesos; cotton yarns, spun 
or twisted in one 
bleached, bleached 
85 inclusive, 


same for No 


or two threads, un- 
dyed up to No. 
25 the 


36 and upward, per kilo, 


or 


per kilo, pesos; 


the same twisted with three 


.35 Pesos; 
or more threads, unbleached, bleached 
or dyed, per 


Close 


bleached, 


ou pesos. 


woven tissues, un- 
the 


25 


plain, 

in 
up to 
threads inclusive, per kilo, .20 pesos; 


bleached or dyed, 


piece or in handkerchiefs 


WORLD 


the same up to 35 inclusive, 382 pesos; 


the same with 36. threads and over, 


k lo, 44 pesos 
‘issues, printed, twilled and tig 
to 25 threads 


the 


ured in the loom, up 


clusive, per kilo, .25 Ssalne 


kilo 


over, pt r 


Pesos; 


threads inclusive, 


and 


) , 
o>) 6threads 


pesos: tissues 


transparent 


such as muslins, cambrics, ete., to 


up 
30 threads inclusive, per kilo, 44 pesos; 


the same up to 31 threads and 


over 


Desos 


per kilo, .64 | 


Quiltings and piques pay 50 pel 


velveteens, « and other 


kilo; 


thick 


orduroys, 


tissues for wearing apparel, .52 


pesos per kilo; tulles, 1 peso; lace ex 


cept crocheted, ] 25 


Pesos, 


lace made Dy hand or in the loom, .70 


pesos; hosiery piece goods jerseys 


and drawers, .50 pesos, and hosiery in 


stockings, socks, gloves and othe 


articles pay .b0 pesos kilo. 


per 


cot 


In addition to the duty on raw 


ton, and on cotton yarns, there is a 


surtax of 25 per cent. on the duty, and 
on the close woven tissues, the printed 
figured tissues of 36 threads and 
the 


0) threads, 


ind 


ibove, transparent tissues up to 


and lace except crochet 


pays an additional surtax of 20 per 


cent, on the duty. 
The 


goods 


duties on linen and woolen 


are approximately the 


same, 


Scientific Investigation of Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 
the October 
World, 


Investigation 


In number of the Tex 


tile under the caption “Scien 


tifie of Cotton,” the 


the fibre is injured 


of 


manner in which 


in the process 


manufacture, is 


plainly stated. A ginning experience 
covering 


that the 


twenty years, convinces me 


receives its first 


fibre 
the 


cotton 


serious injury in process of gin 


ning. rol 
dis 


Lis. 


Having no experience with 


ler gins, IT am not competent to 


cuss 


their advantages over saw 


But if the seed treated and 


eotton is 
ginned the 


the fibre long or 


according to following 


formula, I believe, be 


short, that it will come from a saw 


gin in quite as good condition as any 
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roller gin will be able to deliver it. 
Mirst 


a cleaner, which will “open 


pass the seed cotton through 


and 


Second, 


t up,” 


remove the sand and dirt 


pack it down on the gin-house floor, 


and with a sprinkling pot, wet it with 


ten per cent., by weight, of pure soft 


water: cover the pack with a tarpau 


lin to exclude the air and protect it 


from dust. The pack should remain 


until the fibre has absorbed the water, 


Then pass it through the gin. To en 


able the gin to do perfect work, kero 


sene oil should be applied to the roll 


as the ginning proceeds Two gal 


ions of oil will suffice for each 500 


pounds of lint. Fibre ginned by this, 


which I name tue wet will 


process, 


show greater strength than the dry 


cotton did before treatment, If cot 


ton spinners could see their way clear 
to take their cotton from the planta 
place of in the 


tion in the seed, in 


bale, and gin it by this process along 
side the mill as it is needed for spin 
ning, I believe that sixty per cent. of 
machinery used in 


the cleaning now 


cotton mills could be dispensed with 


Again the saving in cost that would 
follow the handling of the cotton crop 
in the seed and in bulk, as op 
posed to the present plan of moving it 
n the 


in beginning the reform. By this proc 


bale, will justify any spinner 


ess the output of an eighty saw gin 


will be from 2000 to 2500 pounds of 


lint in ten hours 
Il. Merry 
St. Louis, Mo. 


[The relative merits of the saw gin 
been 
Much 


Saw 


and,.the roller gin have not yet 


scientifically demonstrated. 


that has been said against the 


gin is misleading, and the damage 


that it does to the cotton fibre is due, 
in a large number of instances, to the 


improper use of the machine, where 


the operator has endeavored to over 
crowd it or tax 


its capacity beyond 


its proper limit, resulting in well 


known injuries to the fibre. Almost 
invariably, this machine is run at too 
great a speed, for the purpose of ad 


ding to its production, without regard 
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to the quality of its performance. The 


roller gin has not been used, to any 


extent worth speaking of, in the gin 
While the 


roller 


ning of upland 


cottons 


mechanical operations of the 


gin are easier upon the fibre than 


saw gin, it is not diffieult 


those of the 


for any good mechanic to see that the 


machine can be run in a manner and 
ata 


fibre Mr 


speed that will do injury to the 
Merry’s idea about wetting 
the cotton for any advantageous pur 
pose, looks to us as rather chimerical 
ind the use of kerosene oil. 


Any Cé 


as he sug 
gests, 


decidedly so. 


this 


ym bustible 


material of kind is generally 


avoided and removed as far away 


The 


Merry for manufac 


from cotton as it is possible. 
suggestion of Mr. 


turers to buy their cotton in the seed, 


discussed in columns 


before We 


never favor Mr 


has been our 
think that spinners will 
Merry’s idea in 
Editor.] 


this 
particular 





The Manufacture, Use, and Care of 
Loom Harnesses. 


Illustrations Specially Prepared for Textile 
World 


Paper read at the Crawford 
of the Nev 
tacturers 


liouse Meeting 
England Cotton Manu 
Association, 


In order to present clearly the dif- 


ferent styles of loom harness, I have 


will be dis- 
itself. 


prepared samples, which 


tributed, each kind by Num- 


ber 1 is the hand-made harness in 
general use up to 1846, when the first 
machine for making loom harness was 
invented. You will see by this sample 
double 
knot at the top, with both legs of the 
the shaft. 


made by 


that the eye is formed by a 


heddle on the same side of 
The bottom of the eye is 
which stride the 


loops, 


shaft or one 
The loop side of the 
often 


leg on each side 


harness was loosened by the 


drawing-in process, when the drawer- 


in forced the hand between the legs 


of the heddle and as near the bottom 
of the eye as possible, in order to con- 
trol the eve of the 


harness while 


drawing in. The loop side of the har- 


ness formed this way, was always the 
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weak side and would give out when 
the rest of the harness was good, as 
when loosened in the loop the harness 
gs00n became useless 

Up to this date, 1846, little or no im 
provement had been made in the 
manufacture of loom harness. About 
this time a Scotch machine was pro 
duced and used to some extent in this 
country, wnich made the easy side, so 
called, or loop side of the harness, but 
still left the most difficult, or knot, side 
to be made by hand Also a little 
later a machine was invented and 
used in Sacarappa, Me., which made a 
harness by braiding several threads 
together leaving the eye in the 
center, which was kept open 
during the process of finishing 
by a wire running from end 
to end of the harness. This harness 
had some govd points, but after run 
ning for a time the tendency of the 
eye was to close up and catch the 
warp yarn and chafe and break it. 
This harness never came much into 
use and the main reliance for the pro 
duction of harness was still by hand. 
At this time harness was about three 
cents per bier. 

Early in the fifties, John Kendrick 
opened a shop in Providence, and em- 
ployed about 60 girls to knit harness 
by hand. Two kinds of wooden 
needles were used, one for each side 
of the harness. Filling these needles 
with twine by hand was a slow proc- 
ess. At this time a winding machine 
was brought out for the purpose of 
filling these needles by power, for 
which a large price was paid (about 
$10,000). This machine enabled a girl 
to wind for thirty hands, which was 
a great saving and enabled the har- 
ness maker to reduce the price of the 
article about ten per cent 

About 1855 or °60 there appeared a 
hand-made double knotted harness, 
with knots at both top and bottom of 
the eye This harness was intended 
as ap improvement upon the loop har- 
ness, then in zeneral use 
This harness was made by Gray & 
Fish, Worcester, Mass., by Willard 
Leavens at Danielsonville, Conn., and 
John Kendrick, Providence, R._ I, 
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These harnesses were on the market 
for several years and although sup 
rior in some ways to the loop harness, 


1) 


he expense of manufacture was too 
great to allow of their general use, and 
their manufacture was finally aban 
doned, and tbe ideal harness was yet 
to be brought out 

The next that appeared was the so 


called double knot harness, Number 2 
This harness has a double knot at 


each end of 


the eve and exactly alike 
his did away with the loop deseribed 

n Number 1, and produced a harness 
just as lasting at the bottom of the 
eye as at the top. This proved a 
strong durable harness. The machin: 
for the manufacture of this harness 
was invented by Joseph S. Winsor of 

Providence, in 1846, and was the first 
machine in the world to make a com 
plete harness automatically. This 
machine being patented, and the 
owner not caring to allow others to 
use his invention, other makers were 
forced to find some way to produce a 
harness that could, if possible, prove 
as good as the double knot, as that 
was taking the lead in the market. 

The next sample, Number 3, was 
made on a machine made in England, 
invented by Joseph Sladdin and called 
the Bolas machine. Sladdin later 
came to Lawrence, Mass., and under 
the firm name of “Sladdin & Lord,” 
improved the Bolas machine, built 
several and put them on the market. 
This machine produced a_ harness 
similar to the hand-made loop harness, 
Number 1, except the top of the eye 
was made by a single knot instead of 
a double knot, but the bottom of the 
eye was still a loop. The bottom legs 
of the eye strided the shaft, which left 
it open to the same objection as the 
hand-made harness in its liability to 
work loose, 

There is a later improvement, which 
reverses the eye of the harness, put 
ting the loop at the top of the eye, and 
both legs the same side of the shaft. 
and the knot at the bottom where the 
legs stride the shaft with less danger 
of working loose in the loom. The 
loop being at the top, both legs of the 
heddle being on the same side of the 
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shaft, the effort is made to fasten the 
two legs together as far as possible, 


thus to prevent the loops getting 
When the legs of this loop are 


the 


loose. 


perfectly fastened it has much 


same effect of a double knot as is in 
tended; but perfection in fastening the 
difficult. 


knotted 


loops is somewhat Some 


idea that harness 


creates more friction on the yarn, but 


have an 


the peculiar construction of the knot 


is such that no extra chafing is caused, 


and the experience of 50 years has 


proven that this harness will weave 
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No. 1, is the original hand 


made, now out 
of use, but is something of acuriosity, as it 
was in use from the eariv time of he»nd loom 
weaving to ahout 1860. No, 2, is the double 
knot hurness now l»rgelyinuse. No.3,i-the 
loop harness as now made. Nos.2 nd 3, are 
the kinds now in almost universal use all 
over the world, where cotton harnesses are 
used. 


that 
any harness will weave, and that it is 


any goods made in the country 


a strong and durable harness no one 
will question who is acquainted with 
the facts. I intention ta 
question the different 
harness being made. As al} 


harness 


have no 
the value of 
kinds of 
patents have expired, any 
inaker can purchase any and all the 


different machines in the country. 


Whep the machines 
spoken of in this paper were put upon 
the that they 
double 
owner, 
The 
the 
decided in 
decision 
made it the 
harness machines in the country, but 
that worked a hardship 
the harness maker and the 
manufacturer. There were also other 
patents brought into the country from 
those already 
here, promised endless litigation and 
makers in 
the the 
use of some one of the machines for 
their business, it was mutually agreed 
to form an organization of all the har- 
ness manufacturers for the purpose of 
buying these patents, which was done, 
and these patents put into the hands 
of three trustees to be held by them 
during the life of said patents, and 
during the said term all users of these 
(not paid into the 
hands of the royalty on 
each bier produced, to be paid to the 
the reasonable 
compensation for the money they had 
expended in patent 
rights. This carried into 
effect and a reasonable price fixed at 


harness 


loop 
market, it was claimed 
the 


machine, 


the 
the 
Kendrick, had paid a large sum. 
finally 


infringed patent on 


knot for which 


matter was referred to 


United States Court, who 
the plaintiff. 


possible to stop most of 


favor of This 


would have 


on both 


England, which, with 


expense. As all harness 


country were dependant on 


patents owners) 


trustees a 


owner of patents as 


obtaining their 
plan was 
sold, 
might 
expensive 


which all harnesses should be 


and this action ended what 


have proved a long and 


contest in the courts. 

It is not always that an organiza- 
tion of this kind lowers the price of 
goods produced to the consumer, but 
the har- 
power to 
the mills 
must made a 


lower price than had ever been known 


for while 
had 


article 


this case 


it did in 


ness manufacturer the 
fix the price on an 
have, they actually 
before, giving a large part of the sav- 
and machine 
customers In no 


manufacturing 


ng between hand work 


product to their 
has there 


than in 


branch of 


been greater improvement 
that of loom harness. 
Formerly harnesses were varnished 


in the mill by the overseer of weaving, 
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thing to see a 


and it 
Section 


Was a common 


hand brushing a harness for 


an hour or two with tallow before 


drawing and nothing was dreaded 


more by ie weavers than a warp 


with a new harness, but now a 


yuld 


coming to her 


rather see a new har 


weaver W 


ness loom than an old 


one, and it would be impossible to run 


at the speed in those 


Harness 


looms 


present 


makers should have 


days. 


the credit of naking the present 
speed possible. 

In ordering harness is 
for the 


yarn to be used, which 


lmportant 
maker to know the number of 
warp enables 


him to better determine what size of 
harness. It is a 
mill 


and not 


twine to use in the 


common thing tor a to order har- 


ness for fine mention 
the fact 
and the 


suitable for 


yarn, 


that tine yarn is to be used, 


harness maker wses a twine 


weaving number 30 to 36 


yarn, supposing the mill is to weave 
same cloth as usual, while it is possi- 
ble the mill intends to use number 60 
to 70 yarn in the warp. This causes 


considerable trouble which could be 


easily avoided. It is also a common 
thing for mills to order harness 4 to 
% inch This 


makes considerable 


wider than reeds. 


friction on the sel- 


vages, just where it ought to be 


harnesses would give 


easiest, and all 
better satisfaction if 
exactly same spread as the reeds. 


they were made 


deal 


loom, 


In England give a great 


of attention to 


they 


the setting of a 


tension to the harness 


just the righi 
l 


and never depressingthe harness so as 


to bring the against the lathe, 
but as 
touch, and then the 


tlebox is just right, 


warp 
near to it as possible and not 
swell in the shut- 
not too much ten- 
sion, and the check on the picker-stick 
is adjusted so as to take off all jar 
and save extra wear and the pickers. 
In tnis 


country it is a common 


thing to harness jacked up so 
tight 


fast as it 


see a 


that it will wear out twice as 


ought to, and cause friction 
on the warp and wear out strapping; 
then the 
that the 
the lathe, the shuttlebox 
so tight that in order to drive the 


harness is depressed so low 


warp is brought down 


the 


onto 
swell in 


shut 


tle the picker made to strike 


stick is 
so hard as to often break the picker- 
stick and to wear out the pickers. 
About ten 


ness 


years since a loom har 


formed 
posed of nearly all the harness makers 


association was com- 


in the country, the fixed at 


price 


which would dispose of their 


product. The price was put at 2% 


cents per bier of 49 eyes. This was a 
that 


entirely 


low price when it is considered 


the twine used is almost 


made of long staple cotton and 


combed. On tine work, Sea Island is 


the twine used by most of the harness 


makers without extra charge. Of 


one-half 
abandon the 


this association have 


nearly 
been compelled to busi- 
that 


are compelled to give the busi- 


ness as unprofitable, and those 
are left 
ness their closest attention in order to 
get any returns for their investment. 
John Providence, R. L., 
T. A. Emmonds, Lawrence, Mass., and 
G. W. 


pioneers in the loom harness business, 


Kendrick of 


Harris, Lowell, Mass., are the 


and they or their representatives are 


still in the business, and their ranks 


have been increased by others who 
have learned the business thoroughly; 
but scores have in the last fifty years 
attempted manufacture of loom 
little or nothing 


of the business and have utterly failed 


the 
harnesses who knew 
and disappeared. 


Cotton Investigation. 


World: 


Regarding Edward Atkinson’s inter 


Editor Textile 


esting article on “Cotton 


Investiga 


tions,” LT will give at least one fact in 


confirmation of his views about lap 
pers. 

Some years ago a mill abroad 
reputation for 
had a patent 


grid with stationary comb applied to 


yarn 


which had already a 


strong weaving yarn, 
the lappers. 


the 


As expected they got on 


intermediate lapper at least as 
the 


eliminated 


clean laps as before on finisher, 


and therefore that ma 


chine, expecting to get stronger yarn. 


They were in the habit of making and 


registering every day several yarn 


tests from every spinning machine, 





and the aver 
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showed 


tests before 
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They 
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As 1 


ke pt 


rut. 


may, 


Hiniuin 


Thi 
no doub 


ic lap, rhe 


a result 


In evennhe 


crease 


spread over the 


lapper gives a 


evenness of 


a 
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Vays ex 


der rolls, betwe 


lap motion, and 
tween lap rolls ¢ 


offer an 


tween d 


ar drafts a 


| 


drawing frames 


over 


extend 


iInste 


nches, 


han the lengtl 


between I 


lap is at the 
cipally where 


ond dr 


confine 


So mm 


ind 
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art with, the 


Sf 
them less inju 
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they 
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a sufi 
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on the right bank of the River Seine. 
A conimittee on finance, at the very 
start of the Exposition, arrived at the 


dred million 


conclusion that one hu 
francs itwenty million dollars) was a 
normal estimate of the expenses of 
buildings and running the Exposition. 
This amount was adopted by the high 
commissioners of Paris, in July, 1895. 
The estimate of 100,000,000 francs is 
justified by the French Commissioners 
for several reasons, the foremost 
among them being the extraordinary 
eclat the French Government will give 
the great fair, the liberal participation 
in the Exposition on the part of for- 
eign powers and the permanent em- 
bellishment with which the Exposition 
will endow the city of Paris. It is ex- 
pected that the receipts will be far in 
excess of what they were at preceed- 
ing expositions 

The several international exposi 
tions that have been held in Paris 
within the last thirty years have 
given the following results, as to gate 
money: 

The Exposition of 1867, 10,765,000 
francs—($2,553,000.) 

The Exposition of 1878, 12,575,000 
francs—--($2,515,000.) 

The Exposition of 1889, 21,834,000 
francs—($4,316,800.) 

Careful calculations show that the 
amount of money spent in Paris by 
visitors during the Centennial Fetes 
in 1889, amounted to 125,000,000 of 
frances. The receipts of the railroads 
in France in 1889 increased over all 
other similar periods, about 78,000,000 
of francs, arising in the greater part 
from foreign visitors, and the in 
crease of 7,000,000 francs in the re 
ceipts of the postal and telegraph de 
partments is another illustration of 
the fact that these expositions are 
profitable to Paris and to France. 

The admission to the 1900 Exposi 
tion will be one franc—(20 cents). It 
is estimated that 60,000,000 frances, or 
$12,000,000, will be received from the 
admissions in 1900. It is now esti- 
mated that the total expenses of the 
Exposition will be 106,785,000 francs, 
or $21,254,000. 
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Out of the 55 countries that have 
been invited to participate in the Ex 
position, Egypt is the only countrys 
that will not take part. 

The original allottment o 


space to 
the United States was about 150,000 
square feet. The late Special Commis- 
sioner, Moses P. Handy, had that in 
creased to 200,000 square feet. Com 
missioner General Peck has been in 
Paris for the past two months endeay 
oring to secure more space. A cable 
gram from him recently announced he 
had secured 30,000 square feet add 
tional, and it is believed he will yet 
secure for the exhibitors of this coun 
try over 390,090 square feet in all 
The space allotted to the United States 
at the Paris Exposition in 1889 was 
122,697 square feet. At the same ex 
position Great Britain and her col 
onies were given 230,737 square feet 
The applications for space, and the 
numerous requests for information 
of all kinds as to the Exposition, at 
the headquarters of the Commissione: 
General in New York City, which are 
in the Equitable Building, 120 Broad 
way, is good evidence of the great in 
terest business men and the publi 
generally are taking in this great In 
ternational Fair. 


The Clemson Textile School. 





We have been favored by the diree 
tor of the textile department, J. H. M 
jeaty, of the Clemson Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Clemson Col 
lege, S. C., with a prospectus of the 
textile department of this institution. 
The course laid out for this depart 
ment comprises a system of liberal 
education and culture. The first two 
years of the course are the same as 
those of the mechanical department of 
the college. The object has been to 
make a course in which the student 
Will not only be given special know] 
edge and training upon textile sub- 
jects, but will at the same time re- 
ceive the advantages of a good gen 
eral education. The third and fourth 
years embrace practical work on all 


of the machines in the department, 







A NEW LOOM 


work, 


selection and 


and lectures timed to suit this 


giving an insight into the 


preparation of stock, opening and pick 


ing, cleaning, carding and spinning; 


also preparations of yarns for wea, 


ing, including slashing and sizing com 


pounds; also drawing-in loom effects 


and weaving, and the calculations 


inake complete changes 


The 


necessary 10 


of work throughout the mill. 


plan of the building and arrangement 


of the machinery is according to well 


known mill construction. The ma 


chinery and names of donors are 
in the following list 


lcombination opener and finisher lapper 
A.T. Athe ‘on Machine Co.; leard, 40 inchre 
volving top flat, Saco & tettee Machine 
shop; l card, 40 inchirevolving top filet, Ma 
son Machine Works; | railway head, saco 
& Pettee Machine shop; | reWw-f ame, 
&@ Petiee Machine Shop; | draw frame, Mason 
Machine Works; 1 slubber, aco a Pettee 
Machine Shop l rovi g frame, Suco & 
Petiee Marv hine Shop; | spinning treme, Saco 
& Petice Michine Shop; | spinning frame, 
Mason Machine Works l Draper 
(0.; ltwister, Driper Co.; l warp r (beam 
Draper Co,; 2 Northrop loom-~, Draper Co ; 1 
plain loom, Muson Machine 


Works; aidil 
7-box pattern loom, Mason Machine Works. 
We 


to include dyeing and fancy weaving 


Saco 


«pooler, 


will add that the school intends 


future 


A New Loom. 


There has in the 


daily press, as ymmu 


hication trom es com 
mercial agent ref 
erence to a 


said to have been velop the 


manufacturers of France, to meet Ger 


nan compet 
machine, it is 
Northrop loom, 
ordinary material 


AS a 


‘an ascertain, 


matter ol 
and 


substantiated 


United Sts 
machine 
semi-wes 
known 
first 
ma 
the world 


American one, and been exploit 


to some extent in England, and a com 


pany for its manufacture ittempted 


with large but with 


prospectuse s, 


what success we are unable say. 


To compare the loom, however, with 


the Northrop, is very far fetched, and 
ed of fear 
of competition from this source. We 
the Millar 
feat- 
suffi- 


the latter machine has no n 


do not wish to imply that 


loom has not many meritorious 


but it has not been tested 


ciently in mill practice to entitle it to 


ures, 


the claim of being a machine that will 
revolutionize the ‘sses of fabricat- 


cloth. Its 


proc 


ing permanent merits are 
yet to be demonstrated 
The I representative at 


Roubaix admits 


nited States 


that the 


working 


rapidity of machine is the only 


the 


point that it has in common with the 


Northrop 


ing is absolutely 


loom, as the principle of 
different, and it 


sort of knitting stitch. He 


“on one side of the working 


weay 
produces i 


that, 


suys 


machinery, the warp thread is dis- 


posed on its frame, and beneath this 


machinery is the tissue, which rolls it- 


sclf up. There are also two arrange- 


ments of bobbins, one above the other, 


each carrying from 100 grams to 1 


kilogram or more of woof yarn. One 


the 
the 


series of these bobbins supplies 
otner 
th propelled 
heads of 
ves along 


inited at 


s supplying 
e other the 


ould be more 


oven effect 
on the 

be pro 
chain 

ent in 
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wool or cotton goods by using four 


threads on the bobbin that feeds this 


stitch, and by fulling in drapery goods 
The 


weaving 


machine lends itself readily to 


yarns of different color and 


quality, as the various bobbins can be 


supplied according to taste. Raw 


hlal- 


terial of inferior also be 


quality can 


used, as there is little strain on 


mode of weay 
like 
The production is 


thread in ft) 


nis ing, the 
weft thread floating that of a 


knitter, astonish- 


ingly rapid; 120 to 200 meters can be 


woven in a day of ten hours. There 


is also great economy of hand work, 


one workman being able to oversee six 
The 


haps one-half that 


machines. motive force is per- 


demanded by the 
Millar 


machine or of 


ordinary machine, the having 


the motion of a sewing 


knitting needles.” 


Wage Reduction in Southern Mills. 


“The daily newspapers have, during 
the alluded 


subject of wage reduction in Southern 


past week or two, to the 


cotton mills in language which con 


tes a 
local 


inter 


Veyvs a wrong 


mpression 
Southern correspondent to a 
the following 


the 


paper, who adds 


esting explanation, giving scope 


and application of an order redu 


ing wages ten per cent n certain 


Georgia mills 
“The 
the 


members of 


order of 
all 


the Southern Cotton Man 


mills affected by the 


Georgia manufacturers, are 


ufacturers’ Association, which is com 


posed almost entirely of Georgia cot 


ton mill men, and including in its 


membership, very few or none of the 
Carolina mills 
“Now 


cotton 


about three-fourths of the 


mills in operation in the South, 


are located in North and South Caro 


lina, there being over two hundred in 
North Carolina alone, and 
half 
the 


though not 
that number in South Carolina, 


latier operates as 


the 


erably larger as a rule. 


many 
mills be 


spindles 


as the former, ng consid 


“In the two Carolinas there are 


nearly two-and-a-half million spindles, 


while Georgia has only about 700,000 


WORLD 


spindles and less, these 


Alabama 
four States constituting the only really 
cotton states of 


most of 


manufacturing 


South, as yet. Nearly or quite 


North Carolina mills, and 


South Carolina mills, which belong 

any trade organization at all, are mem 

bers of the new Southern Cotton Spi 
ses 


ners’ Association, organized at ¢ 


lotte, N. C., 
This 


less than two 


years 


organization has a larger mem 


than association 


older 


the 


the 
all 
have not yet officially connected them 


bership 


and although Carolina mills 


selves with it, they generally abid 


by the decisions of the association and 
its board of has no eo! 
olde 


therefore 


governors, It 


nection whatever with the Geo 


gia assoc and the 


lution, 
duction of ten per cent. in the scale o 


wages ordered in the Augusta and 


other mills of that association does n 


in the least affect the 300 mills in 


Carolinas There is no indication 


a reduction of wages in 
Both 


to be 


any of thr 
Carolina mills. 


mill 


operatives and 


owners appear well 


Satis 


fied with the wages now 


paid 


From Chemnitz. 


Editor Textile World: 


Incredible as it may seem, the quar 


ter just ended, is one long to be rs 


membered. \ gain has been made. 


Chemnitz went far beyond what 
The 
the | 
quarter of 
off 
September quarter of 1896, of $652,344. 


In the 


any 


one believed possible, causes 


must be looked for in nited 


States. In 


there 


the September 


1897, was a falling from the 
1898 September quarter, 
$673,390. The 


difference between 


there 
was a gain of figures 
po 
and 
$1,325,734. Cot 


indicate a the 


sitions eccupied September 30, °97 
September 30, °98, of 


hosiery increased 


ton over 100 per 


cent., woolen hosiery almost 400 per 


eent., cotton gloves 500 per cent., and 


woolen gloves 2500 per cent 


The situation, at present, in hosiery, 
is one of which Chemnitz manufactur 


ers may feel proud. Nothing like the 


record of 1898, has ever been written. 


Despair, doubt, disgust were the only 





CHEMNITZ TRADE 


went well 


Blacks, 


shades; today 
and two colors, black 

hvite Petinets went well, s 
plain staples. Navy blu tans, 
brandts, 


well 


underwe 


ontrol 


five 


lmen 
food s&s 
knitting machines 


tters 


ously low 
States, keep 
petition w 
practically 
ports are 
have 


not 


he could 

fused 
ged to 
1elped, 


“xiuction 


and price, 


sit- 


knitters 
enough 


re are 
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the goods of the other six months to 


go? You must find markets not only 
Manila, but it, China, 
India, South America, Australia, 
Africa, will. He 
said your knitters can compete now, 
He 
manufacturer, 


in beyond in 


ete, Possibly you 
on this continent, in coarse goods. 


was an experienced 
not a man to talk merely for fun. 

It may interest Massachusetts read 
ers, in fact all New England, to know 
that 


the matter of technical education. 


there is a great revival here in 


In 
art and technical 


dustrial, industrial 


to the numbers of some hun 
had 
Dresden. Thi 

to be expended 


schools, 


dreds have an exhibition on in 


empire’s energies are 
efforts its 


in to give 


people the very best industrial, indus- 
trial 


earth. 


art and technical schools on 
Every industry is to have its 
school. 


J. Brown 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Memphis Cotton Exchange. 


RULES GOVERNING 


PRANSFER O| 


rilk SALE 
COTTON, 


AND 


We have just received the 1898 Di- 


rectory of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 


contains, other 


the 


foverning 


change, which among 


valuable matt official rules and 


the sale and 
the 


stated, 


regulations 


transfer of cotton in Memphis 


market. Succinetly the gen 


eral points of interest to our readers 


may be given as follows: 
he 
boring shall be perfor 


Phre 


stitute a mini 


sampling and examination by 
ned after we 
shall 


and 672 pounds a 


lpn il 


ing hundred pounds con 


ulin, 
a merchantable 
bale of tton: but, if the light bales 


be recel 


bale, 


ved, mwwanee of $3 pel 


shall be the buyer, Six 
ties 


bale, 


two 


only shall be permitted on each 


unless allowance is made of 


in 


pounds r every tie above that 


numbe1 nation by boring re 
the seller fi 


. ler tint 
reclamation 


lieves fol 
fraudulently 
The 


vered to the 


m any liability 


on mixed, 


packed or damaged cotton. 


sold 


cot 


tov buyer 
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under cover, and can only be delivered 
otherwise, on condition that it is pro- 
tected from rain and mud by the use 
of skids and tarpaulins, the condition 
of the weather and ground requiring 
it, during the process of delivery, and 
till All 
lutely essential to cover and protect 
the 
manner, shall be deemed unnecessary, 
shall the 
before they are weighed, or a fair and 
the 
bagging. usual 
should of 
no more than a single one-half width 
the 
unneces- 


removed, bagging not abso- 


the contents of bales in a proper 


and be removed from bales 


for 
The 


consist 


equitable deduction made 
of 


pieces 


weight such 


side which 


of bagging, running the length of 


bale, will not be considered 


sary 


bagging. 





Cotton Grading and Mixing. 


Arthur 
New 
Manufacturers’ 


Paper read Whittam at the 
England Cotto: 


Association 


by 


meeting of the 


The grading and mixing of cotton is 


of the 
manufacturing 


one departments in a cotton 
plant to which very 
little attention is paid by some mills, 
the pro- 
duced depends to a very large extent 


and as the quality of yarn 


upon the amount of 


ind 


systematic care 
to 


attention given this most im- 


portant branch of the industry, it is 


plainly evident that skillfully grading 
and systematically mixing are ab- 


establishments. 


an 


solute necessity in progressive 
manufacturing 
When the planter brings his cotton 
the 
of skilled 


are generally 


to market it is graded by a class 


experts, the cotton buyers 


termed, who, al- 


as they 


though they may be entirely ignorant 


of the treatment to which the material 


is subjected in the subsequent manu- 


facturing have from long 


processes, 
familiarity with the subject acquired 
a certain empirical knowledge of the 


conditions of value and preparation 


the different kinds of cotton 
the 
surprising that valuations 
different 
substance. 


Ih Waoicn 


are brought into market and it 


is certainly 


even when performed by 


buyers so often agree in 


rhere however, several defects 


are, 


in the present system of grading, 





COTTON GRADING, 


which, to one who has to convert this 
Same cotton into finished goods, very 
naturally strike him as 


great 


matters of 


importance, upon seeing the 
buyer pass upon samples and attach 
their grade without taking sufticiently 
into consideration such counter- 
nepped, 


fibres, etc, 


balancing «ualities as cut, 


twisted or curled 
Many of these defects are attributable 
to careless and ginning 


whilst others are due to the natural 


improper 


conditions of its growth; and any sin- 
gle one obviously lessens the value of 
the fibre to the manufacturer. 
Taking these things into considera- 
difficulty 
with 


tion, and allowing for the 


experienced in fixing the price 
precision, there are other considera- 
tions which serve to show that a dif- 
ference in price does not always in- 
sure a corresponding difference in the 


workable quality of the cotton. Two 


samples of cotton having the same 


market price may be very widely dif- 
ferent in actual value, as, for instance, 


a good color may work up for a defect 


in length of staple, or the value of an 
fibre 


originally fine may be reduced 


by an admixture of crushed and 


broken seed, so that samples valued 
alike may be very unequally adapted 
to the same purpose. 

In some mills, and especially North 
ern ones, a large amount of attention 
is paid to these matters when purchas 
ing cotton; and this is to a certain ex 
tent, one of the many 
the output of Northern 
mands as a rule prices somewhat bet- 
that of 


reasons why 


mills com- 
ter than those obtained for 
Southern mills. 

cotton, two important 


considerations should always be kept 


In buying 


prominently in view, namely, the 


quality of goods to be produced and 
grades re 
quired to produce the same. These 
intelligently 


adhered to, we then consider what is 


the necessary grade or 


matters carefully and 
the hest and most prolitable system of 
mixing. 

But before going further into this 
subject let us for a moment look int 
the custom practiced by a great many 
mills in the South of buying any cot 
ton that is offered them for sale, pro- 


ETC $7 


vided of course, the price is consis- 


cing into 


tent with its grade, never tal 
goods into 
ipparently 
absolutely ignoring the fact that after 
“blend 
ing” and careful selection of the raw 


of the 


consideration the grade of 
which it is destined to go 
carding, proper “mixing” or 
material is the “sine qua non” 
yarn producing departments. 
Of course a great many of these 
mills are on coarse work and the low 
upland cotton can be 
utilized for their products to advan 
tage if proper care and attention is 
paid to the adjustment of the ma 
chines in the different stages of the 
This being 
the case, then why buy better cotton 
And a great 
South are today 
paying not less than one-half cent per 
pound more than is absolutely neces- 
elass of goods they turn 


est grades of 


manufacturing processes. 


than is really necessary? 


many mills in the 


sary for the 

out. 
Another 

which are obvious, is that of storing 


custom, the detects of 
away the cotton indiscriminately and 
regard to its 
placing all bales of 


without the slightest 
grade, instead of 
like grade together and leaving them 
easy of access, so that when required 
for mixing they may be brought out 
in such lots as will secure the same 
blend until the cotton on hand is all 
consumed; thus maintaining uniform- 
ity in the quality of the resultant pro- 
ducts of the mill. 

It is customary in nearly all Euro 
pean mills to make a test of each pur- 
chase of cotton in order to find the 
year 
In doing this a small amount 


average loss sustained the 
round. 
of cotton is taken from several bales 
of each grade, or the different grades 
may be tested separately; these 
samples are then placed together and 
generally amount to from 200 to 400 
By taking a large 


pounds iltogether 


amount, a better average of the per 
centage of impurities contained in the 
cotton is obtained. Then after care 
fully weighing, the 
through the various machines in the 
later through the 
carding engine, a record being kept of 
the weight of every lap or can of sliver 
machine. In 


‘otton is passed 


picker room and 


after coming out of the 
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this way the actual visible and invis- 
ible losses can be obtained, and where 
each individual grade is tested sepa- 
rately, it enables the manufacturer 


ntelligently on the 


to judge inore 
number of bales of each grade to put 
into the mixing in order to secure the 
most economical results. 

In addition » this, every bale before 
being used iid be tested by the 
superintendent or some person thor 
oughly ompetent to judge on these 
matters, both length, strength 
ind regularity maturity of the 
staple, and not coming up to 
the standar respective grade 
should be t one le, and rejected, 
or mixed it} everal bales of supe 
rior grade 


Now in ref nee the methods of 


mixing 2 S oe 7 ‘ ; mills I 


ern mills, and es 

ones, do not put down 
but simply take the 
rom the bale and 
atic feeder, and 


saw a 


opened was 

and would 
passed for 
niddling With 
that ot 


five bales 


pect 


good, 

Frequently 
utilized for mini: is entirely inade 
quate, especially ir he mills of old 
constructlo id eve Ih some more 
modern buildings the space intended 
for this department is certainly not 
large enough for proper and system 
atic mixing 

Such being 1 
only remains to utilize 
our disposal to the best possible ad 
vantage, and, in doing so, I would sug 
gest as the best system to adopt the 
following, which, although of long 
standing. has proven by experience to 


be the best 
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First—Decide on the number of 
bales of each grade you intend to put 
down, assort them proportionately 
and take, say a third of a bale from 
one grade, shake loosely, or if a bale 
breaker is used, place it on the lattice 
au small layer at a time, and, after 
passing through the breaker rolls, 
spread over the allotted space for mix 
ug; then take a like amount from a 
vale of another grade and spread on 
top of layer number one, and so on 
ntil a part has been taken from a 
bale of each grade intended to be 
nixed, after which begin again on the 
first bale opened, taking about one 
half of what remains, and repeat un 
il the first lot of bales have been 
mixed. Then open up another lot and 
lay it down in the same way, always 
taking care to avoid, if possible, hav 

two bales of a like grade placed 
together Whenever only one grade 
of cotton is used it is advisable to put 
down only a third of a bale at a time 
efore changing to another bale, as 

1 many cases there is quite a varia- 

quality of cotton par 
le, and the smaller the in 
dual layers, the more uniform is 
quality of ft yarns obtained 

rom 

ould then be illowed 
is is pract cable prior 
iis enables the cotton 

» open and spre more uniformly 


to absorb moist- 


e atmosphere, 


which is 
tial to good spinning 

of allowing a mixing to 

nused for some time necessi 

course, two mixings of like 

we kept, for as soon as one 

it should be replaced imme 

diately This should also be allowed 
to stand until required for use 

Where a new mixing is made from 

entirely different grades of cotton, a 


second sometimes made by 


taking a vertical section of several 
hundred pounds of cotton from the 
nixing, or sufficient to enable its be- 
ng carried through the various ma- 
chines and 9 thorough test of the 
varns produced therefrom made 
rhis is then compared with the stan 


dard of the goods you wish to main- 





WIRED GLASS 


tain, as it enables you to judge more place of protected wooden frames. 
intelligently whether or not it would being extremely difficult to so protect 
be advisable to make any changes in the Wood that it will not char suffi 
any particular machines, of 1 ciently to weaken. The metal should 
paratory processes. It is always be riveted and not held together 
visable to keep a sample of yarn der. Wired glass of quartet 
b soldet ired glass quarte 
showing the standard of quality de alcciewad may be used rat 
e] ‘SS ma 2 Ser tile 
sired, since it frequently happens that envier ola Many frame 
over several weeks or months ‘ 
: hollow and are to be preferred 
quality of the yarn may be mat : 
‘ : oA ire some patent-rights claimed 
reduced; and while the difference i ; 

! frames, but the hollow 
quality between the yarns ‘ 
rame | nted 
n any two periods next 


may be so small 

inohservable, vet 

from the standard sample 

strikingly great 

stand on 


The glass should 





In conclusion, 1 would say 
short time ago | had a Southern 
superintendent tell me there w: 
necessity for putting down large 

v-a-days, as recent imp! 
nents in cotion picking and 
nachinery were so marked as 
a first class yarn in nearly ery ‘, t suttice 
t, even if the cotton were de Is Wi ay be blown out 
ered directly from the bale the 1 I ‘xplosion wit 
omatth dey 1 o. r it a be forced 
IHlis of course, did 
ind | can 
nee that without a 
xing, strictly adhe 
ll enable u to secure a 
various qual 


lever should 


* Dre. 
; pre 


sionally 


® Passuice 


Effect of Machinery on Labor. 


a thorough investiga- 
ress ind just 


effects of 


ma 
etardent becomes realize r l; ind incidental ques 
s quite important that f tions, cor t rhirteenth Annual 


hould be placed in pr Commissioner of Labor 


properly glazed. The cre f cost reported involve 
the attention of manufacturers { the actual labor expense. The 
glass is due to Edward Atkinson to detail and, among 





dent of he Roston Manutfac Says: “There would be 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co no quarrel with the conclusion that 


tal frames should be ( machinery has lowered the cost of pro- 
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ducts, and when it is known that un- 
der tne machine method there is an in 
creased demand for labor, as a rule, 
the bearing of the supply of labor be 
comes problematical. The statistical 
method, as in the effect upon wages, 
becomes indicative of the truth, and to 
those who believe machinery has, in 
general, lowered cost, conclusive. The 
statistics presented make evident that 
there has been a large increase in the 
number of persons required for the 
production of the articles considered, 
in order to meet present demands, 
than were hecessary to meet the de 
mands under the hand labor system. 
Fertilizing ground required 25 hours 
under the earlier wagon and shovel 
method, avd but one hour by the mod- 
ern drill. In digging trees, the ma 
chine in general use reduced the time 
between one-eleventh and one-thir 
teenth of the old time, and in small 
grain harvesting, the self-binder has 
reduced the time for cutting, binding, 
and shocking to about one-eighth of 
that under the primitive system. In 
threshing, the ratio of time used is 
more than 32 to 1 in favor of the ma 
chine. In corn planting, the old 
method took nearly six times as long. 
One of the comparisons shows the 
manufacture of 1,000 one-pound loaves 
of bread is reduced in cost from $5.59 
to $1.55,and in time from 28 to 8 hours; 
axle clips, 1,000 in quantity, from 
$233.33 to $4.27, and from 666 to 23 
hours. In making 500 pounds of dairy 
tub butter. machinery cut the cost 
down from $10.66 to $1.78, and from 
125 to 12 hours. In diamond cutting, 
machinery has reduced the time for 
four three carats from 132 to 39 hours, 
but increased the cost from $14.84 to 
$26.25. In lithographing the cost is cut 
from $92.87 per 1,000 copies of a spe 
cified size to $8.75, and time from 166 
to 30 hours. In making matches the 
time is cut from 259 to 29 hours, and 
cost from $24 to $3. In printing and 
publishing magazines, 10,000 copies, the 
labor reduction cited is from 3,170 to 
14 hours, and from $302.50 to $4.62. 
Cigarettes, 100,000 in number, manu 


factured by hand, in 1880 and by ma 
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chinery in 1895, cost relatively $97.44 
and $11.48, time 990 and 148 hours, the 
number of workmen also being re 
duced from 27 to 13. In mining 100 
tons bituminous coal, the hand cost in 
1891 was $77.60 and time consumed 
342 hours: machinery reduces this in 
1897 to $43.40 and the time to 188 
hours, while the number of workmen 


also is reduced from 42 to 32. 


Textiles in Mexico. 


Mexico furnishes in cotton manu 
factures, alone, marked evidence of 
industrial progress. Authority of un 
questioned reliability gives that coun 
try, according to reports to the Bureau 
of the American Republic, Washing 
ton, D. C., the credit of doubling the 
number of its cotton mills during the 
past few years. 

In 1896 not less than 107 cotton fac 
tories paid tax to the Government. Of 
these, 3 were spinning mills, 6 were 
spinning, weaving and printing mills, 
and 6 were printing mills. The motive 
power of these factories aggregated 
13,826 horse-power, and their mechani 
cal outfit comprised 24 printing ma 
chines, 13,600 looms, and 448,156 
spindles. They employed 20,994 men, 
women and children, and consumed 

3,397 pounds of raw cotton. Half 
of the cotten consumed was from the 
United States, the remainder of hom« 
production. The output of these fac 
tories for 1896 was 7,116,547 pieces of 
cloth and 3,858,829 pounds of yarn and 
coarse thread. 

While the cotton industry of Mexico 
is over 60 years old, the pioneer estab 
lishment dating back to 1834, it has 
not been until within recent years that 
ainy marked degree of development 


has been attained. The new era of 


industrial Mexico is marked by many 


other enterprises and is a welcome 
turn in affairs that makes for greater 
peace and security and for quickened 
civilization on the Western Hemi 
sphere, 

lax, the cultivation of which has 
svreatly decreased in the United States, 
is being cultivated in Mexico, not 
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merely for the oil product of the seeds, 
but linen is being manufactured from 
the fibre with as much application and 
care at Cuernavaca and San Luis 
Potosi as are jute, hemp, and cotton 
at Orizaba and Guadalajara, and it is 
an industry strongly protected by the 
Mexican tariff. 
The 


that peculiar silkiness and lustre char 


best Mexican flax possesses 


acteristic of the Irish flax and is 


grown near Cuernavaca. ‘here is, in 
this city, one large linen mill, the daily 
2,734 Both 
steam and water are employed in mo 


Drills, 


output of which is yards. 


tive power hollands, ticks, 
manufac 
country. The 


Mexico 


sheeting, towelling, ete., are 


tured and sold in the 


same proprietor has a mill at 
City of equal producing capacity 


At Orizaba are the Rio Blanco mills, 


turning out linen as well as cotton 


while at San Luis Potosi is a 


goods, 
factory of English origin, which makes 
goods of finer quali 


sheeting, white 


ties, fine drillings, and dress goods, the 


output bringing from 40 cents to $1.50 


per yard. All these goods are sold in 
the Republic 
The 


tive 


linen made in Mexico is by na 


thus showing that the 


labor 


Me xican laborer S SUuSCé ptible of the 
The 


States 


best training men soon learn to 


handle United machinery and 


United 


and 


} 


apparatus, and when the 


ates manufacturers of spinning 


weaving michinery 


introduce 


minds to 


replace English 


found 
labors ” 


the one 


Linen goods 


were 


the Republic in 18 


) 


3,800 pounds, inc 


100.000 pound 


Cotten Industry of France. 


Krom a French 


lished, it appears 


French spinning 


ciably increase 1896. The number 


of new spine les in the north st 


mated at 25,000, and in the 


about the same figure; but, taking ac 
count of the old spindles which may 
have been 


that 


destroyed, it is 
5.400.000 


apparent 
spindles represent ap 
the French 


spinning mills. 


proximately capacity of 


As regards the trade in foreign cot 
and 


ton yarns, France imports less 


The fig 


ures before 1890 averaged 12,000 tons; 


less quantities every year. 


in 1896, the imports were 4,589 tons 


At the present time, the quantity of 


cotton yarns imported by France is 


scarcely equal to 3.5 per cent. of the 
Still 
is exported 
the 
French 


domestic preduction. less cot 


however, less than 
per cent. of 
The 


depends on 


ton, 


one French produc 


tion. yarn industry, 


therefore, domestic con 


ditions. 
1896 


that in France 


27.000 


It is estimated 


exported about tons of cotton 
French 


130,000 


textiles. The output of spin- 


ning mills being about tons, 


it may be said that the export trade 


in cotton textiles represents more than 


one-fifth of the total production of 


France. 


The exportation of plain and plaid 


cotton textiles is increasing. The as 


cendant movement is marked and 


rapid, and one is inclined to believe 


that the products of the French cotton 


mills have an importance on the in- 


ternational markets of the world 


Such an idea, however, is misleading, 


‘or it must be borne in mind that of 


t] exported 12,000 tons o1 
more are destined for 


“l to 


ie quant 
and 


eorvnies 


French industry 


iarkets ress 


tons, valued 


Onlv the 


at $5.000.000 omes nto the world’s 


markets to npete 
A Significant Fact. 
of peculiar significance 
all the manufacturers who 
good business at the pres 
d running their mills full, 
overtime, 
fitted up 


ot goods, to 


them 


Sor of 


hose plants are 


cial 


ve their close attention. 


line 


‘tcher mills for example: 
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s adapted to turning out its 


ole 


al product, and everything con 


to perfection and economy in 


particular line is sought after, 
th the result that cost of production 
the lowest 


aided, of 


brought down to possi- 


notch, course, by the 


and corresponding re 


arge capacity 
duction of tixed charges per yard 


The lot of the manufacturer, who, 


with a small plant, is ready to plunge 


into any line of goods that his com- 


mission house suggest to him, is 


niay 


an unfortunate one in these times, es 


able 


y closely just what he can do. 


pecially if he is not to figure out 


ver Too 


many manufacturers jump at conclu- 


and because their selling agent 


sions 


tells them that a competitor is show- 


ing a certain line of goods to sell ata 


certain price, the manufacturer jumps 


at the conclusion, that if others can do 
to luck to 
mill 


successful 


an, and trusts come 


it, he « 
all 
} 


tations, the 


out every has its limi 


manufact 


urer is the who knows what his 


one 


plant je of producing economi 


Is Capa 


) 


cally and keeps lear rf everything 


else. 


Colored Designs on Woven Fabrics, 


J. Heilmann & Co.,, of 
Alsace, 
cess for the production of colored de 


Mulhouse, 


have recently patented a pro 


woven with embroid 
kor 
woven su as 
like 


work on a plain ground. 


on fabrics 


signs 
like 


prics 


ery patterns, some years 


have been to 
embroidery 
These fab 


white, 


show raised designs 


rics are made in plain and 


yven in colors, the white 


sometimes W 


fabrics being plain colors if 


dyed in 


desired, according to the usual 


methods. Imitations of fabrics woven 


in colors have been produced by print 


ing so as to show white designs on a 


ground. This has been ef 


the 


colored 
fected 
back 

a thick 


nate the ground, but 


Dy color on the 


of 


applying 


the material in the form of 


paste, so that it may impreg 


} 


not the raised or 


embroidered part, the fabric being 


then dried and fixed in the usual way 


—for example, by steaming. Up to 


the present, however, it has not been 


WORLD 


possible to produce woven fabric 


having embroidery-like designs wit 


colored designs on the raised portion 
and the present invention consists in 
the production of such colored fabrics 
In carrying it into effect a woven fab 
is taken having an embroidered de 
This 


and 


ric 


fabric should be entirely 


Sign. 


white, the invention consists in 


applying to the raised design a diffe: 


ent color to that of the background 


A resist is placed on the back of th: 


fabric, which is then dried, and a new 


color is printed on the other side 


which is fixed in the usual manner 


AS 
from be 


for example, by steaming. the re 


sist prevents the color ing 


thie 
col 


and the 


fixed in the background, only 


raised eventually becomes 


the 


part 


ored. By washing, resist 


unfixed color are removed, and colored 
designs are etfectively obtained on a 
The’ effect ‘ 


by 


White background. an 


carried the discharge 
The 


which i 


also be oul 


process. fabric is dyed with 


color is eventually desired to 


obtain on the raised portions; the back 


is then padded with the dischare 
the 
the discharging bath in 


1: The 


with 


and fabric then passed through 


the usual way 


Example back of the mater 


is padded thickened acetate 


lime, dried, and the other side is then 


either padded or printed with an ord 


nary aniline black, which is developed 


either by steaming 


axeing or short 
2: The 


azo 


Example material is dyed with 


direct ‘olors, the back is padded 


With a thickened tin salt discharge 


followed steaming and washing 
It is 


previously 


effec 1 


by 


possible to start with a fabri 


dyed in any single color 


the being that the new colored 


designs are on a colored background: 


but care must be taken that the colo 


ing matter on the dyed fabrie on 


nally taken does not inte 


‘rrere 


action of the resist, \ 


more 


method of producing colored rai 


jored backgrounds is to 


signs dh ¢ 


resist a suitable col 


corp rate im the 


Matter For example, the back of 


ing 


the fabric may be padded or printed 


with a tannin color resist whieh con 


tains substantive azo colors, and then 
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dried. The right side of the fabri s 


then printed or padded with tannin 
colors, dried, steamed and washed; in 
his way colored raised designs are 
obtained on a colored ground. The 
same effect can also be obtained by 
following Example 1 and incorporat 
ing a coloring matter with the thick 
ened acetate of lime. In this case 

black raised design is obtained on 


colored ground 


Cotton Manufacturing in Turkey. 
The Manchester Guardian states, 
“A change is taking place in the hand- 
loom cotton manufacturing industry 
of ‘'urkey and the Balkan States 
which is likely to have consequences 
of considerable importance. The 
handicraft cloths hitherto produced 
have had a somewhat rough appear 
ance, owing partly to the manner in 
which the warp is prepared for the 
loom, but still more because of the ab 
sence of facilities for “finishing” the 
cloth after it has been woven. Fin 
ishing machinery is now being sent 
out from this country, and already 
some of it is being used with very 
promising results it is stated that 
the native cloth is much improved by 
the additional treatment, that the de 
mand for it is expanding, and that 
this is one of the reasons for the re 
cent considerable increase in the ex 
ports of yarn from this country to 
rurkey. Whether or not this new de- 
parture will appreciably lessen the 
consumption of English cotton cloth 
in the regions referred to remains to 
be seen. To some extent the improved 
native goods may displace imported 
cloth, but it is conceivable that the 
consumption of the former may be in 
creased by the change in question 
without any serious reduction in that 
of the power-loom fabrics received 
from this country. In any case the 
prospect of continued large imports of 
yarn seems to be pretty well assured. 
As the Turkish law forbids the eree 
tion of tall chimneys without the 
special permission of the Government, 


we understand that oil engines are 


being sent out for the use of the new 


finishing works instead of steam 


engines, 


Round Cotton Bale at Ghent. 


The eotton industry at 
importance; there are 2: 
ments, with 565,202 spinning spindles 
and 84,642 twisting spindles The 
amount of cotton bought and sold in 
this city is therefore considerable 
and the possibility of supplying this 
demand is worth the attention of 
American growers. As a matter of 
fact, cotton has in recent years been 
imported here in considerable quan 
tities directly from the United States, 
some also arriving by way of Ant 
werp. Egyptian and Indian cotton, 
however, has always strongly com 
peted with the American product 
One of the causes retarding the devel 
opment of American trade has be 
the great annoyance occasione: 
the arrival of the bales in bad 
tion. Cotton spinners have for 
years looked forward to some 
provement in the method of 
cotton, which should insure 
in foreign markets in good condition 
The invention of the round bale has 


therefore attracted much attent 





The principle of the warp loom is 
descended from the hand warp frame, 
so that we may say that the warp 
loom is descended from hand frame. 
Of course there are no jack sinkers, as 
the threads make their own loop, a 
thread being given to each needk 
through a thread-guide Most of the 
mechanisms on this loom are for moy 
ing the guide bar, or bars, from one 
three bars being now used. The sim 
plest work made on this machine is 
the ordinary Denby stitch, and one ef- 
fect on the trade has been to use this 
stitch very much in such articles as 
scarves, shawls, clouds, and such like 
articles The machines with 
than one bar are used for 
more complicated designs and 
It has even been said that 
loom can imitate anything 


sealskin jacket to a suit of clothes 
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In Norway the traditions of tapes 
try weaving have descended from 
mother to daughter since the days of 
the Vikings. In all the mountain 
farmhouses, of the present day, in 
Norway weaving is still carried on as 
part of the regular housework, and 
girls are employed to do nothing else 
In the early days it was the work of 
the Vikings’ wives .and daughters to 
make large tapestries telling the story 
of the conquests made by their family 
heroes. These were hung in the great 
hall of every home, together with the 
war weapons of the husband. and the 
sons, and the tapestries are said to 
have been very beautiful. Only vege 
table dyes were used, and, while they 
lacked brilliancy, they made up for it 
in durability. A ecasile in Denmark 
contained a few of these rare speci 
mens till a few years ago, when it 
was burned down. The weavers of 
Norwegian tapestries usually work 


out from memory any pattern desired 


The main body is of some geometrical 


design, with a border of zigzag lines 
x blocks. Certain characteristics of 
these rungs and tapestries remind one 
of those made by the Navajo Indians 
Is this due to the intercourse between 
Norway and America in the days be 


fore Columbus? 


Tailed yarn is an expression denot 
ing yarn dark on one end. It is dis 
tinguished from striped or cloudy 
yarn where the light and dark places 
may be located all through the skein. 

observation it has been noticed 

has nearly al 

the previous night, 

ave not allowed the 

one end longer than 

trouble is traceable to 

irn whic! coured, washed, and 
remain on the frames 

It appears that the yarn 

sa little heated in its wet end, and 

1 condition best described as semi-felt 


ing is the result of the action which is 


set up. These dark places in the yarn 
are the thickened places where there 
was a greater surface and a greater 


body of color exposed to sight. The 


WORLD 


lesson to be learned from such an ex 
perience is to extract all yarn which 
has been scoured at night. 


Wool Market. 


The wool market for the last month 
has shown instances of greater activ- 
ity than in previous months, and some 
exceptionally large sales have been 
consummated, due to the holders dis 
posing of their stock at a shade lower 
than the ruling market price. There 
are several reasons why this was con 
sidered advisable on the part of sel- 
lers, as saving interest, cost of stor 
age, and the indisposition to renew 
loans that are becoming due. There 
has been no general movement in this 
direction, simply reducing stocks in 
hand. Dealers have recognized the 
situation in which manufacturers are 
placed, and thonght it more judicious 
to sell wool at less profit, rather than 
to hold it for an anticipated advance. 
That wool is a safe commodity to 
hold, is looked upon with considerable 
assurance, so long as the foreign mar- 
kets show the strength that they do. 
X X Ohio and above is selling at 28 to 
29 cents, the latter quotation more 
nearly representing the standard 
value, Michigan X and above is 


99 


quoted at 22 to 


23 cents. Staple wools 


a firm position. The wool re- 

most attention has been the 

‘itory selections. The feeling in 
the country seeins to be towards lower 
prices, and wools that were recently 
held at 27 to 28 cents can now be 


at 25 cents, and Territory 


bough 
wools that have been held in the 
country on the basis of 45 cents clean 
in now be obtained for 42 cents, and 
even as low as 38 cents; still, these 
prices are looked upon as being ex- 

to be afterward sold in the sea- 

markets. The principal sensa 
ion within the last month has been 
the failure of the Wool Exchange, in 
New York, and the Tradesman’s Na- 
tional Bank, that was closely identi- 
fied with it. This ending of the ex- 
change was anticipated at the time 


that it was started. It is impossible 
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Cotton Market. 


plenty 
between 


e 
oO 


f the 


ue 


projec 


Hal 
GC 


We 


writing 


quote middling uplands at pres 


ent at 5% cents, against 5 9-16 
: Appleton 
cents last month, showing a decline of DI 


outlook not titioned the 
I 


favor 


3-16 cents. The market 


ment of taxe 


very cheering. Reports still continue, 
. : nn : Valuation ha 
especially from Texas, in of an P 


erty 
It 


industry 


enormous yield, which will have a de- 
effect pric 
appeared in all 


f that 


pressing upon eS Frosts appear 


have now sections of of 


the South. The fact the trade is yarns and g 


obliged 


ir disposing 
effect. 
he 
of 


prove 


to handle two large crops in 


succession, has a demoralizing he 


all 
hired, or 


labor is to a combinat 


the 


In instances where 
for 


all 


land rent paid result progress 


raising cotton this season must take in ( 


is turers. 


of 


a loss to the planter, unless there 


in Owners Japan hi 


price 


of 


an improvement 


land, clear incumberance, the line of « 


will 
to 


fairly 
cent 

be 
Cotton 


stand 


e in a better position, of course, report 


the depression Advices bo behind 


from Egypt show that the prospective spin! 


over product 
big 


all 


view 


crop there will be from six to six and 
Much, 


weather 


a quarter million cantars. consolid 


the 


of 


however, depends the spi 
till the middle of this month. If 
the ‘ld six 


quarter millions. 


upon 


favor- 


and a prices. 


the 


vi may exceed 


able, 
The quality of Another 
Willis H 

Baltimore, 


a 


than 
the 


staple is perhaps a little better K 


that of last year. On the whole, 


cotton crop is a favorable one. elaim 


In regard to the takings of Ameri 


ean spinners, the Southern spinners as soft and 


taken a larger quantity this 


last, 
the 


have tor of t. 


Le; 
than ordina: 
hit 


cloth, 


up to the 


Northern 


season than present 


time, while spinners upon 


have not taken much more than 80 and 


per cent. of what they took last year Colt’s 


aa on was hunw o 


tired 


snors 


adulterated 
flour 


things have been 
extent 


l 


ew 
the 


to same as wheaten without visi 


more vecially that intended for siz One bullet r 
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is 
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this purpose, 


f the prin 


is been forge 
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indicates thi 
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in the fashion 


lers are ireatened with 


ion, and are talking of a 


which will include 


ners in Japan with the 


gulating production 


inventor, the name of 
214 


has 


by 
Ei: 

popped 

invented 


roner, ist Cross St.. 


up with 


he has a new 


which he represents 
non-condu 


pliable, and a 


m licker, but heavier 
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laking this 
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Mechanism of a Fine Spinning Mule. 


W.OS. TAGGART 


Continued trom August 
\ good governor motion is of course 
absolutely essential feature of a 
he spinning mule, but it is a difficult 
matter to find one that really and su 
cessfully satisfies all requirements 


The peculiar delicacy of the operation 





writer is aware, and another great ad 
vantage is its remarkable simplicity. 


T’'wo lever arms or sectors “D and C” 


are keyed to the counter and copping 


fallers “A and BB.” A chain “F”’ is at- 
tached to each sector and a bowl “G” 
hangs pendant from it. To “G” is at 
tached a drop weight “H” sliding in a 
ruide bracket “J” bolted to the front 


of the square. To the lower end of 


























he maintenance of a definite ten 

in the yarn cannot be trusted to 

usual band governor motions, 
whose action is variable and far from 
positive. What is wanted is a motion 
capable of nstant action without 
throwing any strain on the fuller rods, 


ind one that is distinctly positive and 


without Live Sligitest possibility of 


slippage or irregularity in its effect. 


Fig. 16 illustrates an arrangement 


that embodies these requisites more 


than any other motion of which the 


. 16, 


“H” is hinged a ecatech-piece “K” so 
arranged that when moving in the di- 
rection of the arrow, it forms one 
piece with the drop weight, but on its 
return it can slip over the teeth of the 
rack by moving aside on its pivot. 
Underneath the drop weight “H”’ is 
1 rack “LL” so made as to slide upon a 
bracket “M” bolted to the floor. This 
rack is connected by the rod “N” to 
arack “P" the teeth of which gear 
into the teeth of a wheel “R’’ mounted 


loosely upon the shaft round which 
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ossilates; this rack “P 


the quadrant 


slide 


is also carried by a 


bolted to the floor. Th 


arranged as shown in Fig 


by means of the cat box “W 


quadrant screw is only acted upon 


the carriage moves inwards 


tension ol 


will 


and its 


Any variation in the 
during winding, 


“FL” to fall 


into contact with the 


yarn 


cause 
weight lower e 
me 
of the 


ward; 


conies 
takes it for 


rack “I.1.”" and 


the rack “P” follows the move 
that 


This 


in ft 


ind 
the nut “Z” 
at once 


ment turns the quadrant so 


rises up the 


screw, 


increases the tension 


with the projection 


rod and is 


momentari 


Ls il consequence, espe 
take 


The 


carriage 


bands which 


used, 


well 


irow tne 


straight line, stretchir 


the ends of the mule and 
The 


occurring ba 


irregular work. impo 


preventing this 


been pointed out for fine work: a1 


rangements are therefore adopted to 


relieve the carriage of the strain by 


transferring the operation to ne 


other part of the mule 


Fig. 18 will to illustrate 


serve 
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yern and the weight is drawn up out 


of contact with “L,” The carriage on 
its outward run comes, by means of a 


stop, against the rack “P” and moves 
the arrangement back again to its nor 
The 


length to 


mal position. rack “L” is made 


of a sufficient meet all re 


Instances, 


quirements, and, as in some 


the whole rack may be used to put 


the tension right, it 
that 
may be 


may often happen 


latter teeth 
An ad 


the 


only a few of the 


required to do this 


justing screw at “E” enables mo 


tion to be carefully regulated. 
well 


arrangement of 


As is known, the backing-off 


‘ } P 
the mule is almost 


always actuated from the carriage at 


the headstock. Now, owing to the 


use of springs on the backing-off rod, 


or levers, the carriage experiences a 


resistance when it comes into con 


well Knglish 


for effecting the backing-off 


usual method of a known 
machinist 
centered at 


by the carriage. A lever 


“N” on the carries a 
vi 
the link “IP” 


faller leg 


carriage square 
held 
connecting the 
The 


‘ment bring 


bow! which is rigidly 


through 
lever and irriage 


oN? 


n its ard move 


against the stop “L’ 


rod “A” 


agcainst 


bowl 
back 


r-Oft and force 


! 
In 


forward the resistance 


the spt which, through 


ng 
mcking-of r puts backing 
wheel 

Fig. 19 
means adopted in 
mules, \ 


the 


Into vear, 


will now make apparent tl 


very fine 


spinning 


small cross shaft is driv: 
shaft 


he bevel wheels “A, 


and this, 
B, C 


which is 


from rim 


through 
and D,”’ 


volves a finger “* arrang 


to come against the end “F” of a rm 
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‘G” which runs the full length of the 
headstock side. This rod is forced for 


ward by the finger “KE” and a spring 


“H” is put into tension; on “G” is cut 
a recess at “J”? which catches against 
a stud “Kk” on the backing-off rod 
"a "ay 3 
forward and the time of 
that 
finished, the rod “L” pulls 


forward the backing-off lever “M” and 


therefore, also pushed 
the action is 
so arranged just as the double 
speed is 
reverse. A 


causes the spindles to 


spring “N” is put into tension through 
the forward movement of “L” so that 
directly the change occurs at the ter- 
mination of the backing-off action the 
lever “P,” fulcrumed at “Q,” is lifted, 
and its other end “R” lifts the rod “G” 


ind frees “Tl.” from the catch “K” and 


permits the backing-off rod “L” to 
shoot back under the influence of the 
spring “N’’ and so takes the backing- 
off cone out of gear with the fast pul- 
ley on the rim shaft. This being done 
the carriage is drawn in and the cycle 
of operations just described again re 
The bracket “T”’ is bolted to 


the headstock side, and studs “X and 


peated. 
Y” in the two rods “G and L” coming 
against it prevent the rods going too 
far back under the force of the springs 
“H and N.” 

cloth woven in up- 
frames on which the threads of 


Ancient was 
right 
the warp were stretched, and the weft 
was put in by picking a place for it 
with a long needle, inserting a thread 
and pressing it down on the previous 


one with the needle. 


WORLD 


Jacquard Lenoes, 


In designing for jacquard lenoes if it 


is required to have a geometrical ef 
fect, we can put down that effect di- 
rectly upon design paper, but if a 
floral effect is desired, it is absolutely 
necessary that a sketch be made first 
as though we were making a pattern 
for dress goods, to be woven on the 
The cloth 


that is produced on these jacquards is 


ordinary brocade harness. 


of necessity a light and open fabric on 
account of the manner in which the 


threads are interlaced and crossed 

with each other. 
Take for example, a piece of plain 

gauze cloth where the ends are di 


vided in pairs and it will be seen that 


. 19 


one of the ends is perfectly stationary 
and always under the filling, while the 
other is continually moving, first to 
one side and then to the other, every 
pick thus making a firm open cloth 
It will readily be seen that it is on ac- 
count of these crossings that the 
cloth is made open and light, as it is 
impossible to beat up the filling close 
together. 

If such cloth was being made with 
a certain number of picks per inch and 
that number had to be increased; if 
the required number could not be put 
into the cloth with the order of cross- 
ing given, two or more picks could be 
put together as one and then a cross- 
ing made. The reason for this is ob- 
The 


the more picks can be put in. 


vious. less crossings there are 


In the setting out of patterns for 
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these jacquards, it is advisable that 


distributed 


they be as equally 
possible to we then 


itself be made of gauze the 
We 
} 


having the 


tern 


ground, certainly get a _ bette 


effect by figure so distribu 


ted, but this is not the only reason 


The ends which form the 


Crossings re 


quire a greater length of warp than 


the stationary ones at the time 


} 


crossing and as the ends art 


economical reasons, all taken 
the fig- 


that 


one way, it is necessary that 


ures be so distributed: SO one 


will 


desired 


part ounterbalance the other 
An) effect 


ingenuity can suggest, providing suffi 


can be made that 


cient space be left between the figures 
Ld . . . . 

to admit of the gauge being inserted. 
for de- 


an accompanying il- 


A suggestion one of these 


signs is given in 





TY il 





V 


lustration, and it is 
figure, of which the 
shall be of 
ground ornamented with a leno stripe. 


that the 
only is 


intended 
outline 


given, gauze on a plain 


It will be seen that when the pattern 


is being formed in one stripe, the cor- 


responding portion of the other stripe 


is making the ground work and vice 


versa, thereby securing an equal ten 


sion all through. 


Taking the pattern given, we can 


readily see how otber patterns can bi 


formed from it, by a little alteration 


and variation. Instead of having a 


gauze figure on a plain ground, a plain 


figure could be made on a 


ruUuZe 


ground. It may be that a fancy effect 


was required in the figure, such as a 


twill or satin, as in damask work, or a 


shaded effect may be introduced, in 


which case it is generally advisable to 


have a few ends and picks of plain 
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round the figure s« to ensure proper 


separation of the 


Again an alteration could made 


in the leno stripe; instead of 


one stripe making leno 


other was making and 


and all 


the direction 


plain, 


versa, going in one direction, 


could be reversed: they 


could also be made to run in a zigzag 


form and so on, a number of patterns 


could be made, but it must be remem- 


bered that each change would require 


another design or part of one to be 


made. 


A neat effect can be got if the pat- 


tern given were made in a jacquard 


with 256 figuring harnesses, having a 
22/4 reed, 75’s yarn, 3 ply, 24 for cord, 
87's filling, ends two over two, 88 or 90 
picks per inch. 

Three rows or 24 harnesses will be 
required for each leno stripe so that 
will be 104 ends for each 


there gauze 


stripe which on the reed given will 


make rather over one inch of cloth per 
The 
be made on a 


stripe. same pattern could also 


400 machine which 
would give a wider stripe having 176 
ends for each, but if a finer reed were 
used a firmer effect would be secured. 
THOMAS. 
Era, 


the Victorian 


and 


During very 


startling marvelous inventions 


have been introduced, and in no 


branch of manufacture have greater 
the 
the old 1 at 


to the 36 at 


strides been taken, than in manu- 


facture of hosiery. From 


once hand frame, once au- 


tomatic fashioning Cotton's patent; 


from the loop-wheel circular, to the 


latest American automatics; from the 


hand seaming, to the fast seaming ma 


chines of German construction; and 


from the hand winding wheel to the 


fast, regul 


ar, winding machines, we 


can trace these great developments. 


flax 


Egyptian walls, 


The pulling and steeping of 


were depicted on the 


and showed the process to be much 


the same as at the present time. 


More failure can be attributed to 


overbuying than to any other one 


eanse 
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Cotton Combing. Gallini, varying in length of staple 
from 1 1-4 to 2 inches, are what we 
Cotton combing is, as the word im must consider. 
plies, the combing out or the extrac The series of machines used in the 
tion of the short fibres, neps, dirt, etc., combing process are 
in order that we can get the very best . Drawing frame. 
fibres calculated to give the strongest 2. Sliver lap machine. 
and best results. It involves the re- 3. Ribbon lap machine 
moval of all fibres that do not come Comber. 
approximately to a required length of 5. 38 or 4 drawing frames. 


staple, and it ean readily be seen that \fter the cotton has been carded it 





SLIVER LAP MACHIN} 


yarns, in which all the fibres are of | iS generally drawn once to straighten 
nearly the same length, must be ex and parallelize the fibres, thus reliev- 
ceptionally strong and even. ing the sliver and ribbon lapmachines, 

Combed yarns are used in sewing as the condition of the sliver helps to 
and machine threads, hosiery, lace a great extent the work of these ma- 
curtains, loom harnesses, imitation chines. 


silks and all fine cotton fabrics. The first of the series in this process 


The combing of short stapled cot- is the sliver lap machine, the object 


tons has not as yet been successfully of which is to unite a number of 
performed, although this is a matter slivers into the form of a sheet pre- 
of opinion, but the long stapled cot- pauratory to the ribbon lap machine or 
tons, as Sea Island, Florida Sea Is comber. Fourteen or sixteen ends or 


land, Peeler brown Egyptian, and slivers are placed behind the ma- 
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ne and passed sear, driven by front roll gear, 40 


siop motion spoons to ; rs : teeth; intermediate gear, driving back 


of three sets of rollers. Her aur oll gear, 4 


teeth: 
drawn ane ‘arr forward tweel 91 teeth. 
ilendet 
md wound onte 
revolves To find the produce 
These pla find the revolutions 


thus keeping ender rolls 


lan wunifor he ip Revolutions of frame shaft, 130: pin- 
om 7% | mele ion on frame shaft, 29 teet] 


i; gear on 
weording to e num i , * 5-inch calender rolls, 72 teeth. 


. (130 * 29) i2 52.3 revolutions of 


Che lap kept tight by a brake or >-ineh calender roll 

ction pulley, on each end of whieh Rule for Production The product 

a pinion working in a rack con of the revolutions of calender roll x 
d to the bobbin plates. The firm circumference of calender roll, in 

ss of the lap can be regulated by the nches, grains per yard, X minutes 
ht on the lever which keeps the in, divided by the product 

ap tight. When the lap has les | < 7000 (grains 

iched its proper size a dog on one of 52.3 > 7 X 275 & 600) 


cs comes tact with the 537.63 pounds 
» motion arm th stopping the wc cent. for time stopped: 
opel ve en releases we ) ond 6 483.87 pounds produc 
ing the lap, and for 10 hours 
bobbin shaft and re PRODUCTION TABLI FROM 
must be taken res?t IN MILI 


el on each end 
iccurately be 
es, otherwise a 
result caus 
Cut sliv 
are made 
\imerici 
Brown Eg 
Crallini 
Florida Sea 
Sen Island 


Peeler and Egyptiar 


oiling and 


Like pre ‘tion tables 
trom 1 ? given because 
breaks, act ty of the operatives and 
sliver at Other minor reasons familiar in all 
nd 16 ende machines The horse power required 
n running the sliver lap machine is 
orse power 


COMBER 





‘he flax plant is a very graceful 


annual, rising on a single stalk to a 


height of from 20 to 40 inches; and 
branching at the top has a head of 


. t th pretty blue flowers. 
we Zetl 3 
sume: back roll 1144 inches diameter; \ pure vicuna wool, which is 


front roll 1% inches diameter; gear very costly and little of it grown, was 


on front roll. 22 teeth: intermediate the origin of the vieuna eloth 
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Spinning Frame Device 


Wi illus herewith, a device 


‘an be attached to a spinning 


roduction nore 
produ 


We 
ipl 


‘ Sy 


cially, of c e cotton yarns have 


submitted tl] idea. or print eon 


tained I th device, to the 


some oft 


best experts in frame spinning, and 


has been, without exception, most fa 


for 
Henry ID 


vorably commented upon, 


COUTSt 
numbers The inventor, 
connected with the Ten 
Nashville, 


cotton 


Martin, now 


Manufacturing Co., 


nessee 


Tenn., is well known among 


machinery builders, and is regarded 


as a man of genius in his 


particular 
line. 


In order to prevent waste and to 


save in the labor of attendance, sev 


eral different forms of apparatus have 


been devised for breaking the strands 


of roving on a spinning-frame, each 


spindle of the frame having provided 
for it a clamp: which shall break the 


roving supplied to it whenever 


the thread made from the roving shall 
have become broken and cease to wind 


upon the spindle. The breaking of the 


roving causes it to cease being fed for 


ward by the drawing-rolls, and thus 


prevents the waste which would have 


been made between the time of the 


breaking of the thread and the time ot 


discovery thereof and the piecing up of 
the end by the operator. It also saves 
the the 


have 


time which operator would 


the 


other 


spent in removing waste 


from the clearer-roll or place 


where it might have accumulated. The 


usual device is controlled by a pivoted 
thread-guide placed between the draw 


ing-rolis and the spindle, and the 


breaking of a thread releases the 


oted 


py 


guide, which being then moved 


by an overbalancing-weight brings 


into operation a clamp which holds the 


roving at a point before its entrance 


into the drawing-rolls and causes it to 


be pulled apart or broken by the pull 


exerted by the revoly ng rolls 


Although many breakers have been 


designed, there have been inconven 


iences attending their use which have 


in a measure overcome their advan- 


tages and have prevented their general 


WORLD 


idoption In the spinn 


coarser 


numbers of yarn 


considerable advantage in 


these appliances, the 


wis! heme 


more 


pay a fair return on the 


vwloption In tine: 


spinning 


} 


numbers however, the smaller saving 


in waste is not alone sufficient to com 


for the additional cost of in 


pensate 


stallation and to the disad 


overcome 
gathering 


offered by 


Vantage caused by he 


places for lint and flyings 


the extra introduced in the con 


parts 


struction Moreover, the 


occasioned by hot 


the 


tine having waste 


to remove from clearer-roll is 


partly lost because of extra time re 


quired to insert the broken end of roy 


ng into the guide and be 


trumpet 


tween the first g-rolls 


up. \t 


pair of 


when an ced 


end is to be pic 


tempts have been made to overcome 


this need of feeding the roving forward 
by the operator, by making the action 
the 


the 


automatic and causing roving to 


move forward between drawing 
rolls 


pressing the thread-guide. 
the 


by the simple operation of de 


The object of present device is 


to provide a roving-breaker which shall 


be perfectly certain to break the rov 
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ng whenever the thread-guide is el 


ated by the overbalancing-weight and 


qually sure to automatically feed it 


orward when the thread-guide is de 
ssed., 


rhe 


on is a 


principle feature of the inven 
“aking-roll-lifting 


ted by 


roving-bre 


ynngue or shield which is opera 


he pivoted thread-guide and which 


successfully opel 


vhen the spindle is 


spinning the roving into 


held 


‘oving and inoperative 


and 


iting 


the rolls and 


When, 


thread 


thread is clear of 
how 
ever, the breaking of a releases 
ts thread-guide, an overbalancing 
the thread-guide to fly 


the 


veight causes 


up, and this movement projects 


tongue or shield into a position be 


tween the first pair of drawing-rolls, 
clamping the roving between itself and 


one of the rolls and permitting the 


pair of rolls to pull apart or 


the 


next 


roving between the two 
pairs of rolls. The end of 
ind the driven roll are both kept clear 


the 


break 


the roving 


of the driving-roll by tongue or 


comes to 


that no 
and as the 


shield. so injury 


them, roving 


the 


either of 
fits 
behind 


guide-trumpet which 


the 


loosely 


traverses rolls there is no 


tendency to withdraw the roving from 
remains for 


the rolls, and it 


length of 


between 
and in 
bite of 


iny time uninjured 


place ready to be caught in the 


the rolls and fed forward the moment 


the tongue or shield is withdrawn by 
the act of depressing the thread-guide 


lever, which is done by the operator 
vhen-ready to piece up 


The depressor consists of a pipe or 
1 i 


‘od, 


hored 


turning in brackets or in holes 


through the standards of the 


frame, upon which are mounted a 


series of dogs. These dogs may be 
made of stiff wire and held in position 
ipon the rod by the spring of the wire, 
and 
The 


repre 


or may be of any suitable shape 


ittached in any suitable manner 


usually in the 


dogs are position 


sented in full lines, but after doffing 


that the full bobbins have 


when 


been removed from the spindles and 


empty ones substituted, the thread 


cuide levers being then, both for con 


venience in handling the bobbins and 


© 
because of the absence of tension upon 


the threads, in the elevated position 


shown in dotted outlines—it is desir 


ible to depress them or return them 


into the posirion for 
full 


turned by 


Spinning, as 
The 


the operator, thus 


shown in lines. handle is 
therefore 

all the dogs into bearing upon 
the thread-guide levers and depressing 
their elevated 


the dotted 


them from position 
their 
full 
po- 


sition shown by the dotted lines before 


‘shown in lines) to 


normal position (shown in the 


lines.) The dogs are then in the 


starting up the frame. As soon as the 


reached its normal speed 
the 


the 


frame has 


ind tension upon threads has be 


come established handle is re 


turned to its normal position, thus re 


moving the dogs from bearing upon 


the levers and leaving them free to 


operate in case of the breakage of a 


will be seen that the tendency of 
the pressure exerted by the dogs in de 
levers is to 


pressing the thread-guide 


them bind more closely upon 


that 
accidental 
they 


Inake 
the rod 


they are 


which carries them, so 


not in danger of 


displacement upon it, although 
may be easily sprung upon the rod and 
are also capable of ready adjustment 
the rod 


Figured Fabric. 


We 


ious invention of an English designer, 


illustrate, herewith, an ingen 


relating to the manufacture of an im 


proved woven figured fabric produced 
without the use of doup healds, and 
having a spider or embroidery effect on 
smooth 


fabric, with a 


the 


face of the 


the 


and firm back on reverse side of 


the figure. In similar fabrics having 
figures produced with the use of doup 
healds by the well-known leno motion, 


the reverse of the leno leaves an open 
and ragged back on the fabric, due to 
threads. In 
Fig. 1 


the 


the crossing of the 


warp 
the accompanying drawings, 
the ends forming 


the healds; 


represents how 


pattern are drawn into 


Fig. 2 represents the pegging plan to 


form the pattern: and Fig. 3 repre- 
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sents the interweaving of warp and 


weft as arranged in Figs. 1 and 2 
H,’’ designate the he: 
numerals “1, 2, 3, 
14, 15 and 16” de > warp ends 
note the ordinary ground warp 14,” are drawn 
threads, and “34 and 35” the threads “G” and “H.” he warp 
of the extra warp which forms the ‘ “30” of ctra warp 
figure. In Fig the numerals “17, 18, , srmbroidery effects ; 
heald staves “Ie” 
warp ends drawn in on 
‘B” may be varied or added to as 
sired to form any required pattern 
design. The ground of the fabrie m 
be plain, twill, or othe: 
‘dd, and any suitable numbe 


! I ‘Ss . » ( or 
aeicloieir ald stave may be employed 
_ - 


xt I + lal . weave the tigured fabric. 


1 
bet [x italia bial 


+ 


English Charges on Cotton. 





i 


It imay be of some interest to mans 
of our readers to know of some of the 
charges that are placed on cotton at 
the port of Manchester, England. We 
give the following upon the authority 
of a Manchester local publication, de 
voted ¢ Kclusively to cotton, all of the 
charges being on the basis of so much 
per bale Receiving, weighing, sort 
ing to marks, stowing on the quay, 
and loading off to cart, rail, or barge 
alongside, eight cents Ordinary 
sampling on quay, including the mal 
ing up and delivery to any offic 
railway station, one-half cent Con 


veyance from quay to warehouse, p 


S SSseeeun ts 


Se eV RVI 


ing, and re-delivery to cart, 12% cen 


First sainpling in warehouse, mend 


19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. rough bales, delivery to seale and 
‘ighing ents deliver fr 

30, 31, 32” denote the picks of weft weighing, 11 cen Delivery 
: . . scale to cart or rail, including 
required to complete the figured fab ‘ : 
, mn ; , ” ling upon delivery, and ordina 
ric. The single crosses in Fig. 2 de : 

marking, 2 cents. Storage per we 
note those ends of the ground warp 

ifter three days from day of landin 


which are lifted over the picks of 11 


weft and the blank spaces represent 

those ends of the ground warp which 

are depressed and are under the picks The usual process Ireland is 
of weft. The crosses made with pull the flax before it is quite ripe 


double lines represent the extra warp when the staik has become yellow 


used to form the figure producing the about two-thirds of the way up 


spider or embroidery effect. The warp when the seeds are first beginning 


ends “1, 2. 15 and 16” are drawn in on turn brown, 
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Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


CHARLES bk, WILES 


Copyright 
Woolen 


The class of goods detailed for consid 


Suitings and Trouserings: 


eration under this heading 


said to eccupy one of the highest posi 


tions in point of importance in the 


whole textile trade, and there are 


many features in connection with the 
same which support and justify such 
eminence being allotted to it; but at 
the same time it will be found that 
however numerous the points of merit 
observable about the better classes of 
these woolens may be, a certain dearth 
of novelty is everywhere present and 
those elements which provide the at- 
traction are as a rule entirely the re 


sult of slight but continued improve 
effected 


styles which have appeared previously, 


ment and modification upon 


the origin of such styles dating back 
in many cases almost to the earliest 
years of the trade. 

Little 


count of this lack of newness, because 


coneern need be felt on ae 


it is easily understood that fabrics in 


tended for the specific purpose men 


tioned above do not provide a desira 
ble medium for the exhibition of sud 
den and conspicuous novelty, although 
the slight changes which are occasion 
ally introduced, more with the inten 


tion of obviating monotony than for 


any other motive, are generally worthy 


of commendation, and should there 


fore be welcomed. Consequently what 
ever ingenuity is displayed in the man 


ufacture of these cloths, it must be 


necessarily confined within much nar 


rower limits than is the with 


case 
many other styles, and the sole ener 


gies should centre themselves 


upon 


the production of such textures as 


may be 


shall form a satisfactory blending of 


1e two desiderata “use and beauty 


tile purposes, the woolen is essentially 


ali threads employed for tex 


a useful one and properly manipulated 


will vie ld one of the best of cloths. 


but as it leaves the hands of the spin 
ner it is the possessor of certain pecul 


iarities of structure which are so in- 


variable as to entitle them to be termed 


characteristic features and which 


must be attentively regarded by de- 


and manufacturer alike for 


signer 
profitable working. Chief among these 
characteristics is the excessive rough- 
ness inseparabJe from the thread, the 
individual fibers appearing to stand 
out in all directions as from a central 
Such with 


core, 


a production cannot 


accuracy be termed a “neat” thread 


and consequently is not suitable for 
fabrics requiring 
face, 


and textures 


a clean thready sur- 
Comparison with worsted yarns 
will illustrate plainly 
which differ- 


therefore, of at- 


enough the direction in 
Instead, 


ence lie Ss 


tempting the production of smart, 


clear effects with woolen yarns, more 


profitable results will accrue from 


studying their special characteristics, 
basing the 


preliminary methoe of 


procedure upon them, and following 


them up in such fashion as shall make 
rather 
ticle. 


highly im- 


contribute to, 


these features 


from, the finished ar 


than detract 


This, then furnishes a 


portant reason for the appearance of 
sundry elaborate color schemes which 
are to be seen in standard suitings of 


wool, whilst the crossings or weaves 


remain of the simplest nature. For 
the fibrous surface of these textures is 
an ideal one for the exhibition of soft, 
effects in 
that 


there is little to be gained by utilizing 


pleasing and harmonious 


color, and it follows naturally 


intricate whose beauties 


crossings 


would be entirely obliterated during 
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the finishing operations. But there is 
another and a stronger claim favoring 
simple 


the employment of these 


weaves;—they are at the very foun 
dation of an interesting and far-reach 
ing system, a system to which careful 
study must be given, since a thorough 


knowledge is essential when design 
ing effective styles for the suiting and 
that 


which treats of the relation and com 


trousering trade. It is system 
bination of weave and color and whose 
most elementary example is found in 
the “plain hair line 
Right along through all the 


what is termed 
stripe.” 
standard crossings this principle ex 
tends and the results obtained by judi 
cious and ingenious arrangements of 
colored yarns in combination with ap 
propriate weaves occupy a very large 
section in a typical pattern-book. 

It is impracticable, however, to en- 
upon an analysis of such 
methods. with anything approaching 
completeness, but standard examples 
of a few of them will be found among 
the accompanying designs, those illus 


ter here 


trative of styles which have lately re- 
ceived favor. 

A considerable proportion of these 
cloths is quite solid in coloring, and 
where this is the case, precedence is 
given just now to the darker shades of 
brown, and following these are mix- 
tures of browns and greens, sometimes 
the one,and sometimes the otherof the 
crimson being 


colors predominating, 


also introduced with satisfactory ef 
fect into blends of the 
(ijrays and slates appear next in promi- 
tone 


foregoing. 


nence being often darkened in 


by the admixture of browns, black, 


greens and blues. An examination of 


some hundreds of samples has fur 


nished the order of popularity. Al 
lotted to these colorings, and one o1 
another of the above mentioned shades 
will be found in at least 
cent. of the standard cloths at present 


ninety per 


on the market 

Mention may next be made of the 
means employed for relieving the ten 
dency to monotony often apparent in 
solid colorings and in the generality of 
consist of arrangements 


eases these 


addition of a searlet and black 


of over-checking, by means of which 
checks of 


sizes, colors and yarns are introduced 


skeleton widely varying 
Such checks are seldom more than one 
or two threads in thickness and their 
color should be such as will form a 
pleasing contrast with the ground on 
which they appear, making checkings 
from one-half to three or four inches 


in size. In some cases fancy twist 


yarns are substituted for the ordinary 
colored ones and when these are 
thoughtfully selected, they give an ad- 
ditional piquancy to the pattern. 

No style is simpler, from the point 


of actual construction, than the highly 


popular tweed; and although this be 
this 
have obtained ashold upon the market 


the case, cloths of description 


which it would’ be difficult to excel. 
The crossing illustrated in Design 1, is 
a representative one for tweed goods, 
and consists of the four shaft twill, 
twe up, two down in angled draft. 
Modifications could easily be prepared 
yarying the number of 
threads to each angled portion. The 
warp coloring being solid and the weft 
likewise, only of a different shade, it 
is easy to preconceive what the effect 
will be of employing 
weave, and indeed none but crossings 


from this by 


any simple 
of a very elementary character are in- 


troduced into such makes, what va- 


riety there is noticeable being gen 
érally due to the arrangement of such 
weaves in appropriate combinations 
and also to such modifications of them 
as results from a sensible rearrange- 
ment of The 


features mainly responsible for a sue 


their threads or picks. 
cessful output in this department are 
correct setting of the cloth in the loom 
ind a careful finish; these two factors 
full, 
which is so 

Suitable 


ticulars for Design 1 are as follows: 


in combination giving that rich 


and soft handle much 


sought after. weaving par 


Warp 22 skeins cheviot yarns, light 


drab shade, 18s reed 2s. 


Weft 22 


brown shade, 36 threads and picks per 


skeins cheviot yarns, tan 
nch, 
This cloth could be improved by the 


twist 
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overcheck, the longitudinal portions of shades and Contrasts should receive 
which might run up the centre of each close attemtion and study 

alternate stripe of twill, the crossing Reference must now be made to that 
threads being put in according to th class of textures in which the weave 


desired length of the check } cloth becomes responsible for 


: 








Dketch ‘ 





4 


manufacture of t e FOU it mus ert nu colores ‘ ‘ s exhibited upon 
not be forgotten that the item which it. As has previously been stated, the 
lirst strikes the observer and possibl most elementary example of weave 
buyer. is that of color, and const and color working in conjunction is 


quently the preparation of pleasing furnished by whai is termed the single 

























































































































































































































thread hair line stripe, produced in the 


plain crossing and of which illustra 


tion is afforded in sketch 2. The posi 


tion of the colors in the 


relation to 


weave is given alongside the sketch, 
and from this it will be seen how to 
obtain some idea of the appearance 
produced by certain combinations be- 
fore they are actually put into the 
loom 


igure 3 is given for the purpose of 


illustrating one of the many saleable 


effects obtainable by an appropriate 
arrangement of colored threads in the 
common four-shaft twill, two up, two 


down. The warp for this has been ar 
ranged as follows: 
rn a 

3 threads dark gray shade, 3 threads 
light gray shade 

4 threads dark 
light gray shade 

Weft 


for 60 threads. 
gray shade, 4 threads 
for 48 threads. 


same as warp. 
A sound cloth would result from 
using 24 skeins warp and weft, the 


former in an eleven’s reed, four ends 


in a. dent, and the latter being inserted 


14 picks to the inch. In this example, 


the same crossing is employed through- 


out, the order of the threads being al 


tered to enhance the pattern, but it 


frequently occurs that a constant 


sys 


tem of coloring, say two dark, two 


light, or 
dark, 


tained 


two dark, 


one lig 
light, ete., 


throughout 


t, or three 


three will be main 


and in such 


cases 


the weaves may be so arranged as to 


cause the colors tO assume check, 


and 
Plan 4, is 


the cassimere 


stripe broken effects. 

a simple check formed in 
twill by reversing, and 
hy adopting a six 


ids all t 


in the 


and six order of 
rough, it makes an effect 
cloth similar to that shown in 


Sketch 35. 
Particulars for weaving Plan 4 
Warp: 6 threads, 24 


russet 


skeins wool, 


brown shade; 6 threads, 24 


skeins wool. white ( tinted ) : 19s reed 4s. 
Weft: Same as warp. 


48 threads and picks per inch 


This cloth may be finished with a 


clearer surface than the one in the pre 


ceding example, as a tolerable amount 
of fibre on the face is desirable in that 


woven like Fig. 3, to soften the appear 
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ance of Joudness and harshness whi 
invariably 


All 


threatens so large a check 


the best known crossings, as for 


instance, the cassimere and prunelle 
twills, the six and eight leaf twills, 
four, six and eight heald hopsacks, 


swansdown, mayo and corkscrew 


makes are drawn upon and utilized in 
similar fashion, according to the style 


of pattern desired, but a_ perfect 


knowledyve of the possibilities of even 


these few is only to be acquired by 


experience, which, as often as not is 


the outcome of experiment. There is, 
however, always a representative as 
the 


will generally repay 


sortment of such productions on 
market, and they 
study, although an examination of 
present patterns reveals comparatively 
few novelties in the direction of color 
arrangement, except in the very high- 
grades of goods. 


The 
of a 


est 


next illustration, Fig 6, is one 


style frequently seen and is 


woven from the ordinary four-shaft 


mat Plan 7, in 


bination with a system of coloring ar- 


weave shown in com- 


ranged in fours; the size of the pattern 


being, of course, in direct proportion 


to the thickness of the yarns compos 
ing it. 

Suitable weaving particulars’ for 
making this would be: 

Warp: 4 thréads, 20 skeins wool, 


dark slate shade; 4 threads, 20 


wool, black; 12s reed 4s. 


skeins 


Weft: Same as warp. 
40 picks per inch. 
This pattern, as well as those pre 


ceding it. is consid rably improved by 


the addition of a suitable overchecking 


and a desirable size for such in this 


case would be about an inch in width 


by one and a quarter inches in length. 


In the next article there will be a 


demonstration showing the diversity 


of patterns which may accrue from 


one weave, either by different arrange- 


ments of colored yarns, or by the same 


arrangeinent of threads with only a 


slightly 


in relation to 


altered position of the weave 


them. 


Business cannot be learned from 


books nor acquired at school. 








Flocks. 


flocks need not be a 


goods, 


that 
to 


The tact 


riment although 


woolen 


ell recognized by those in a position 
know, is not accepted by 


We 


Instances 


ral buying public cannot help 


it admit that in many this 


ersion of the public is well founded, 


eoods. flocks 


or on the lower grade of 
decided detriment 


e in most cases a 


The reason for this det 


to the goods. 
be easily 


ol 
in 


riment may in each instance 


pointed out, but at the time point 


ug out such cases the goods ques- 


tion are certainly past redemption. 


The 
should 


flocking 
at- 


and 

eareful 
tention, alone the finisher, 
also from those who often control 
this 


subject of flocks 


therefore receive 


not from 


birt 


the finishers’ actions in respect. 


The question naturally arises, why is 
it that Hocked goods are mostly ob- 
jected to? We find the answer in 


every case to be, that it is principally 


on account of the tendency of the 
flocks to*drop out and gather in the 
lining. So far as the finisher is con 


cerned most of the blame is generally 
while there 


the 


put on his shoulder, and 


Inay be Instances where manner 


of putting on the flocks has consider- 
able to do with their staying capacity, 
it is more than likely that the powers 
the flocks to 
If poor 


on 


furnishing the finisher 


use is more to blame than he, 


are furnished simply ac- 


count of their cheapness fault should 
not found the the 
goods turn out to be cheap decidedly. 


flocks 


le with finisher if 


The poorer the flocks which are used, 
the more will have to be used in order 
to reach the final results aimed at, i.e., 
making up of weight, and it does not 
matter how the thing is figured out in 
the end it will be found that the cheap 
flock is generally the dearest. In the 
first place, there is more waste and 
from 50 to 75 per cent. more flocks 
will have to be used to arrive at given 
results than would be required of a 


good quality of flock. Besides all this 


of 


the looks and general appearance 
the goods will suffer considerable with 
the cheaper flock, for it is next to im- 


possible to keep flocks from the face 
of the goods, no matter how good they 
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times 


tacked, if from three to four 


amount needed to make weight 


to 
to have enough stay on to have them 
llowever a cheap 


the 


has be put on the goods in order 


come up to weight. 
a poor one, and we 
bar- 


flock is not always 


find a lot which is quite a 


often 
In many instances, 
the 


gain as to quality. 


goods 


in fact, in most instances, 
have as much to do with the flocking 
as the flocks themselves. If goods are 


largely composed of shoddy and other 
it is folly to think that 


inferior stock, 


jlocks will adhere and felt in as read- 


ily to this as to a fabric composed of 
good clear stock. So we find that in 
order to be successful this item must 
be taken into consideration and the 
locking conducted accordingly. If we 
should put on the same amount on 


this latter class of goods as we do on 


goods, the goods would 
and boardy and entirely 
fact, 
sidered as tit to 
wool fibre will hold 
flocks and this taken together with the 
be in 


plainly that 


cotton warp 


come out stiff 


too he would not be con- 


avy; in 


use. The unimpaired 


many particles of 


feiting capacity which should 


flock itself will show 


the 


a different inode of treatment is neces- 
worst practice the fin- 
habit 


Lor rd 


sary here. The 


isher has to contend with, is the 


to 


of 
quality of flocks for an all-wool fabric, 


manufacturers provide a 


and as the goods made are cheaper so 
ilso the grade of flocks supplied grows 
cheaper, which to our mind is exactly 
to 


from what ought be. 


opposite 


Ail-wool wool 


that is to say, 


goods, 


not the shoddy all-wool kind. have all 


the felting capacity there is in the 


fibre and therefore are able to absorb 


and hold a poorer flock than is usually 


put on, and give excellent results. Of 


course we do not mean to say that a 
flock which is so poor as not to have 
any felty capacity in itself should be 
used, for this kind we hold to be unfit 
for use on any kind of goods. Having 
tried and experimented on this line 
quite a little we have come to the con- 
clusion that a medium quality flock 
is the thing for a good fabric. In con- 


sidering cotton warp goods a different 


state of things confronts us, however. 
As these so-called union cassimeres 
are generally woven the same weight 
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the year round and the heavy weights 
are mostly produced by the use of 
flocks it is readily seen that quite an 
amount is likely to be needed. Flecks 
being applied to the back of the goods 
We naturally look first at what we have 
here to felt a flock to, and find that 
we have practically nothing of a na- 
ture to help us. We find nothing but 
the cotton threads with here and there 
a little of the filling exposed and most 
of the time this also is of very ques- 
tionable quality, and to try and put a 
poor grade of flock on such material, 
is sure to result in failure. To be sure 
we may be able to paste enough of 
them on to have them come to weight, 
but how long will they stay on is the 
question. Certainly as 
goods are handled they will begin to 
drop out and this will not stop till all 
has dropped out as the goods are 
worn. But the thing sought 
after it seems is to get the goods out 
of the mill with enough docks in them 
to have them up to weight no matter 
what happens afterward. Here is the 
place to employ a good quality of flock 
and the goods will be so much better 
for the use of. them that the reputa- 
tion of the firm will be enhanced and 
in the end if things are figured close, 
there will not be such a great differ- 
This leads us to the 


soon as the 


great 


ence in the cost. 
consideration of the problem of good 
and bad flocks. Now it is a very hard 
matter to value of 
flocks until after they are used, for 
even if the flocks are made of good 
stock the chances are that they have 
been spoiled at the cutting or rather 


determine the 


it should be called. 
which is 


the grinding, as 
The value of a 
recognized as the best quality, is due 
to the very reason of their being cut 


shear-flock 


by sharp knives and not ground, thus 
retaining all their felty capacity intact 
even if the The 
grinding process of the average flock 


fibre is shortened. 


cutting machine is detrimental to the 
felting property of the wool fibre and 
therefore too much care cannot be be- 

Flock- 
kept as 
reversing 


stowed this machinery 
cutting 
sharp as 
frequently and 
that no 


upon 
machines should be 
possible, and by 
attention 


to the 


paying due 


foreign matter gets 


knives with the stock, it will be eas 
to keep them in good condition. Th 
best of stock is easily spoiled on dul 
machines and the trouble 
itself after the 
when it is too 
matter. 


will show 
are finished 
remedy the 


goods 
late to 


REAUMUR 





A Designing Device. 


We illustrate a mechanical design- 
ing device, invented by a weaving~mill 
manager in England, which is repre- 
sented as greatly facilitating design 
ing as with the use of 
point paper, as it readily 


compared 


adniits 


MITA 


of an almost endless experimen- 


tal variation of the _ interlacement 
of the 


dealt 


threads, which are being 
with. It 


showing the effect of the d: 


also has the advan 
tage of 
cloth, 


often 


times presenting features of consider 


sign on the two sides of the 


which will be recognized as 
able value in the production of effects 
arranged in reverse order. This me 
chanical frame has a particular advan 
tage to teachers and learners in de 
signing, as the design can be more 
clearly comprehended than it is pos 
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When 
effect of 
left 
irgely to the imagination, and it is 


ble, In the use of point paper. 
the 
must be 


ie latter is employed, 
he design in a fabric 
iftentimes difficult for a student to see 
forms in his imagination, in the trans- 
formation of the vertical and horizon- 
tal lines, as shown on point paper, into 
the woven fabric, showing the relative 
the and weft 
There are 


arrangement of warp 
machines, or small 


titted 


threads. 


designing frames, with tapes, 
which can be interwoven and made to 
the 


showing 


form small designs. These have 


however, of 


disadvantage, 
the design in flat effects, instead of the 


round, more in harmony with those 
produced by ordinary yarns. 

The aceompanying illustration 
shows a sketch of the frame. It may 
be of any four-sided shape or size. 
The one shown here is a small oblong 
one. The sides are formed of a strip 
of brass sheeting bent to the shape re- 
quired, and soldered at the junction. 
Along the margins of the edges are a 
number of small perforations large 
epough to receive woolen, worsted, or 
yarns in the manner 
threads of the 
the warp 


designer 


coarse cotton 
vertical 
form 

upon the 


The weft threads are repre- 


shown in the 


illustration. ‘These 
threads which 
operates. 
number of brass pins, 
the side of the 


frame and passed under and over the 


sented by a 
which are inserted in 


warp threads in the manner desired to 
form the thought of. 
The figure is then seen as in the ex- 
the 
brought into 
rise and fall of the 
exhibited A 


design being 


ample given. By turning frame 
the 
The 


healds is 


round, reverse is 


view. actual 
thus at once 


duplicate may be taken from any 


sample of cloth by means of the pat- 
demon- 
the 
warp and weft threads corresponding 
fall of 
produce the same effect in 


frame, which actually 


the 


tern 
strates method of interlacing 
the healds to 
the 


may be 


to the rise and 
loom. 
number of 
tested by means of the pattern frame 


\ny patterns 


in a very short time without expense, 
which if carried out in the loom would 


require a great amount of time, ma- 
the aggre- 
cost. To 
straighten all the ends in the pattern 
frame after finishing, turn the ends of 
the pins sharply between finger and 
will soon be 


brought together and give the best ef- 


teriai, and labor. This in 


gate would mean a great 


thumb, and the threads 


fect, 





Woolen Mannfactures, 


For a wide range of goods, plain and 
faney, and embracing light and heavy 
fabrics, as well as fine and low qual- 
ities, the Huddersfield System is one 
of the best in the world. Its immense 
scope enables a manufacturer to turn 
from one extreme to the other at short 
and to meet the changes in 
style or without difficulty, 
Being based throughout on a fancy 
trade, the machinery and system are 
also available for plain goods, a state- 
ment we cannot apply to those based 
on plain goods only. 

Carding.—Being mainly calculated 
and arranged for a trade,” 
where good carding and even yarn are 
of the importance, the extremes 
of width in the machines have been 
avoided. <A shake willey is the first 
machine for getting rid of the dust 
and opening the wool and other ma- 
terials in a moderate way, preparatory 
to mixing the blends. This machine 
is sparsely set with strong spikes, and 
runs at a speed only, in 
order not to break fibres. Wool- 
burring is the next process for wool, 
which should first quan- 
tum of lubricating oil as a preventive 
to breakage of staple. When dry wool 
is put the machine 
without oil, it is surprising how much 
becomes than 
when previously oiled. In addition to 
the output, the wool is infinitely bet- 
ter prepared for the cards and saves 
much strain upon the wire, enabling 
the their their 
work better and more of it in the same 
If the wool is intended for mix- 
ing in a blend with mungo, waste, or 
cotton, these materials are 
spread in layers on a floor, each layer 


notice, 
fashion 


“mixed 


first 


moderate 
the 


receive its 


through burring 


shorter and broken it 


eards in turn to do 


time. 


various 





ts 
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(except the cotton) receiving its share 
of lubricating oil. Cotton is better 
Without oil, and any it receives should 
only be that from its inevitable. con- 
blends. The 
should now be well mixed together 


tact with the blends 
and passed once more through the 
shake willey. 

lor its thorough mixing and prepa- 
ration for the cards it has now to pass 
through a teaser, a machine of one 
cvlinder with three or four rollers and 
one doer, all set with “cock-heel”’ 
spikes about one inch apart. This is 
an indispensable machine in the ef- 
licient mixing of woolen blends, as 
well as to good preparation for the 
delicate wire of the cards 

The wool is now 


ready for the 


“seribbler.” For all-round’ work, 
where fine, medium, and low qualities 
have to be dealt with in frequent suc 
cession, this machine or secribbler ap 
pears to answer all requirements of 
the tweed and fancy trade; and these 
goods from the Huddersfield district 
are certairly’ unrivalled, and often 
pass as pure Scotch 


season in cloth 


The manufacturers 


for men’s wear is always’ twelve 


months in advance of the retail 
high-class 


The de 


ias consequently no light task 


Season, 


especially in the 
goods which lead the styles 
signer 
in hand, as his work has to be done 
earlier still, his novelties ready 


In advance Those for the spring 
season 1899 (next year) have been al 
rendy placed upon the market, and 
some indication may now be formed 
of the class of styles now in favor. 
Worsted 


placed the 


vicunas have clearly dis 
bright and clear finished 
coatings for the present, and also the 
old-fashioned meltons. Although they 
have the same class of finish as a 
melton, they are much more flexible 
in the handle and drape better, as the 
fulling does not become so firm as an 
all-wool cloth. Some are made with 
worsted warp and woolen weft, and 
others of worsted with a woolen back, 
but the flexibility remains in all three 
so long as a worsted warp is employed. 
It took some time to bring these cloths 
into fashion, but they now lead the 
way and have obtained a hold upon 


the market which overshadows 


others. Some manufacturers co 
plain that they can be easily im 
tated with cotton warps and shodd 
weft. This is quite true, but the mak 
ers of the all-wool goods have nothing 
to fear from cotton warps, as they wil 
not drape the same. ‘They also retail 
the creases when crushed, and in va 
rious ways betray their infcriority 
the wearing of them. 

Cotton warp vicunas, then, are only 
a slop clothier’s cloth, and the con 
sumption is very large, having almost 
displaced low worsted coatings. The 
prices vary from one shilling to two 
shillings per yard, 54 inches wide, the 
latter being remarkably nice goods, 
both in appearance and price. They 
better 
tailor dare not risk them. 


suit the million, ‘but a class 
Mixture 
Worsted coatings are too neat in ap- 
pearance to go out of fashion, but they 
are in less demand; whilst mixture 
woolens for suits are all the rage. In 
these goods bronze green shades have 
had the preference, but the taste is 
browns, from 


changing to running 


plain mixtures to big checks. The 
larger checks have seldom commanded 
a big sale, but the present subdued 
shades will give them a better chance. 
Indigo-blue serges are always a stand 
ard article, but even in these the 
rough or cheviot qualities have had to 
sive way to fine qualities. 

rhe charge of fashion is already 
manifest in the serge qualities and 
prices of home-grown English wools, 
which are quite neglected. The revi- 
val of fancy worsted trousering is a 
weleome sign, as no branch of the 
cloth trade gives more room for vVa- 
riety and display in design. Present 
taste is not loud, but bolder stripes 
demand are now 


than recently in 


wanted. Silk twist yarns can be em- 
ployed in these designs with excellent 
effect. The tendency of trade appears 
to be favoring the Huddersfield dis- 
trict and Seotland, but a larger export 
trade is still much needed. 

A largely-increasing trade is being 
done in “costume cloths” for ladies’ 
tailoring. This fashion has taken firm 
hold of the popular fancy, and bids 
fair to rival the former great success 
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ot the Ottoman cloth, or soleil, which 
iad a run of 


with drab covert cloths, the color- 


seven years. Commenc- 


nz 
ings have now extended to a variety 
ff shades, green of varied tints being 
The 
favor compound 


nuch in favor. selections for 


next winter season 
shades, in a variety of colors from dark 
to light. The weaves of these goods 
are not elaborate, but the blending of 
the shades, the colorings, and the ma- 
terials employed are of the first im- 
portance, 

this arti 


The foregoing remarks in 


cle on blending may be of service in 


making these goods. The following 


examples indicate the class of com- 
pound mixtures referred to 
No. 1 compound mix.: 

50 per cent. fawn. 

25 per cent. mid blue. 

15 per cent. bright green. 

10 per cent. orange. 

100 

2 compound mix.: 
50 per cent. navy blue. 
30 per cent. fawn brown. 
10 per cent. bright red. 
10 per cent.-bright green. 
100 
3 compound mix 
50 per cent. dark prune. 
20 per cent. black. 
20 per cent. slate blue. 
10 per cent. cardinal red 


100 


{ compound mikx.: 
35 per cent. dark brown. 
30 per cent. fawn brown. 


20 per cent. lavender. 
15 per cent. blue white. 
100 


Textile Manufacturer, England 


Chlorinating Wool. 


Wool in a loose, spun, or woven 


form, in a 
treated with chlorine gas, a quantity 


dry or moist condition, 


9 


not exceeding 25 litres of gas to one 


kilogram of wool, is the subject of 


a recent German patent that is looked 


upon some me 


as possessing 
this treatment the hydrochloric aci 


evolved, and the wool 


acquires the 


same properties as are conferred on it 


by treatment with solutions of hypo 


chlorites, in addition to being bleached 


in the process The chlorine may be 


diluted with air, and the rate at which 


the action proceeds is pfoportional to 


concentration of the gas and to 


the amount of moisture present in the 


wool. Hence the action may be regu- 


lated so that on subsequently dyeing 


the goods no inequalities appear in 


consequence of uneven chlorination. 


Wool dyed with colors which are fast 


to chlorine may be subjected to the 


process. Designs are produced 


upon 
clotns by printing them with a slightly 


thickened solution of hygroscopic sub- 


stance, such as chloride of calcium, 


magnesium, or zine, and then subject- 


the action of chlorine. 


Conversely, the goods may be printed 


solution of a substance which 


with a 


s wetted with difficulty after being 


dried, 


they are then 


such as aluminium acetate, and 


moistened and treated 
which is 


The 


a silky 


with chlorine, the action of 


resisted by the printed parts. 
chlorinated material 


POSSeSSe@S 


treated in the 


gloss, and when further 
usual manner with soap solutions and 
icids it acquires a crackling feel. 


The future of the textile school at 
*aterson, N. J., for silk manufacture, 
William 
mann, a silk manufacturer of that city 
effort 


that was projected by Busch- 


is anything but hopeful. The 


his direction is worthy of a better 


result, but does not elicit the sup- 


port of silk manufacturers as it ap- 


parently deserves. 


--“Random” is a word used to de- 


scribe yarns that have at intervals a 


short length of another colored yarn 


incorporated with them These are 


produced by special mechanism, 


Knopping, or the production of a 


lump at intervals in the yarn, is 


another form of fancy yarn, and is 


probably the most common form of 


such threads. 











KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


knit 
have 


The 
goods 


expectations held by the 


trade six weeks 


ago, 
scarcely been fulfilled. There is, taken 
altogether, a 


ment, shared in by almost all the hos- 


feeling of disappoint- 


jery and underwear departments. 


Late September found the underwear 
better off than 


“soft 


men relatively much 
those in 


weather” of early October did a deal 


hosiery, but the 


toward evening up the situation. 
Shaving prices to clean up fall lots 
brought on an irregular market, which 
ended, in several instances, in the un- 
satisfactory aid of the auction room 
being invoked. Large buyers have 
been quick to demand the advantage 
of the 


yarns 


prices of 
inside 
holds as knitters have had, have been 
A leading job- 
ber pointed out the fact, the other day, 
that 
made since the meeting of manufae- 
turers a year ago, to advance prices, 
It must 
be said, however, that the trouble re- 
sides fully as much within the trade 
itself, as in the position. 


steady decrease in 


and such other small 


effectually discounted. 


practically all the small gains 


have now been swept away. 


present 
There are lines of goods, to-day, for 
which the demand nearly equals the 
supply, but 
ting has become so strong and settled 
in the trade that many salesmen can 
no more help giving concessions than 
These 
volunteered. 


the demon of price cut- 


help sneezing. 
frequently 


they can con- 
cessions are 
y is 


confined to golf goods, in which plain 


The development in fancy hosiery 


varieties and heather mixtures for 
spring are being crowded aside in fa- 
welts in combination 
Light 


popularity. 


bright 
with black or 


vor of 
colors. weights, 
too, are increasing in 
Seamless hosiery of lower grades con- 
tinues to be in the dumps, but over- 


production continues. Seemingly the 


manufacturers in this line do not live 


to learn. On the other hand, seamless 


goods of fine grade, with well pro 


tected trade-marks and full-fashioned 


goods of better makes are oversold 


several full-fashioned mills being tw: 
behind orders. Low 


months their 


grades of underwear are proportion 
ately better off than those 
With a 


for finer goods, there would be 


in hosiery 
sudden increase in demand 
some 
waiting on the part of consumers, fo! 
involves time 
much of the 


finer 


their production 
Undoubtedly 
medium 


more 
trade in 
and lines is being 
thrown, at least temporarily, to lower 
qualities. Under these circumstances 
the growth of the demand for fancies 
in underwear, on which price cutting 
had 


sent. 


has not time to invade, seems 


heaven Many long established 
staple brands were never worse shak 
and 
Importers are getting more of 
fine trade in 
underwear as develops, than the do 
little in 


en by cuts in cheap inferio 


makes. 
and worsted 


such wool 


which shows 


crease in facliities. 


mestic trade, 

From Germany comes the significant 
indication that “misses’ hose in fancy 
styles are not taking as readily as last 
year.” 
recall the emphasis with which the 
Textile World, in this column, has for 


In this connection, it is well to 


three or four months declared that the 
rage for fancies has turned. The de- 
mand is going back to tans and black. 
Split sale goods have the call just now, 
where 
although 


in Chemnitz, prices remain 


steady, trade is inclined to 
be decidedly slack. 
Hosiery bothered 


and 


importers are 


more more by undervaluations 
Their European demand, however, has 
increased in volume and variety. In 
fancy soods, French combinations 
have usurped the attention of the fine 
The middle of October, 


seasonable 


trade with its 


more temperatures and 
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conditions, brought some relief to the 


heavy weight underwear trade, which 
was rapidly shutting down on its out- 
Still the situation in this direc 
healthful. 


that the pres 


put. 


tion is far from There is 
not the slightest doubt 
ent preponderance of trade in low 


grades of all sorts of knit goods is 


largely the natural outcome of push 


ing poor qualities, while better lines 
have been allowed to shift for them 
selves. Nevertheless, it will take more 
rocky reaping to make everybody real 
ize what tares they have sowed 


Technicalities of Power Knitting. 


J. WH. QUILTER 


(Continued from July 


The next movements to be consid 


ered are those which control the for 
ward and backward movements of the 


face of the frame. These, it will be 


noticed, do not commence until after 


the loop has been formed and divided 


equally between every needle, and 


while the sinkers are practically at 


the shank of the needle. This move 


ment consists of a forward motion 


being given to the sinkers until their 


bellies pass beyond the level of the 


needle heads and thence back again 


to that position whence they started. 
This, 


movement, and so it is, 


at first sight, appears a simple 


as compared 


with some of the other motions, but 


if we follow this movement more 


closely we shall see that its impor- 
tance is equal to, if not in advance of 
the motions previously explained. 

sinkers at 


Starting, we have the 


loop around 
the sinker 


The nose of the sinker 


their dividing point a 
each, and in the throat of 
is the old loop. 
two at their 


other. As the 


keeping the respective 


distances from each 


sinkers move along, the new loop is, 
of ¢ourse, in advance of the old loop 
and is brought under the needle beard, 
but during this motion the sinkers 
have, by the rising motion previously 
explained, been slightly rising so that 
is soon as the new loop is under the 


needle beard the nose clears the loop, 


and the belly of the sinkers, as they 
still 
loop, 


further advance, brings the old 


they 
needle 


and 
land the old 
beard and pass on till at their furthest 


pressing intervening, 


loop on to the 
should be a distance 


point, which 


equal to that of dividing. The reason 
of this is easily understood. 

In dividing, each loop is at its full 
tension and all level 
each loop is divided equally, the loops 
similarly 


the sinkers, 


sinkers being 


when knocked over are 
divided by the bellies of 
and they being level again equalize 
each loop, leaving them finally in such 


a condition. What are the results 


will 
being performed imperfectly? 
the K. O. 
sufficiently 


motion 
Should 
sinkers 
would. be 
an imperfect division at the point, be- 

But 
move- 
ment then the strain put upon the loop 


that acerue from this 


cam not take the 


forward there 


sides imperfect knocking over. 


should it have a too forward 


is an undue one and detrimental to the 
often 


finished appearance, besides 


eausing a broken thread. 
While the 


ward 


Sinkers are in the out- 
motion 


is taking place and the loops are then 


position the downward 


in the throats of the sinkers; and in 
their 
inner side 
take the loops 


sinkers have 


that the 


this position the 
backward motion 


of the sinker nose may 
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the 


move 


the shank of 


the 


to their 


needle. 


position 
or 


on 
course, sinkers 


to 


their proper height to be ready for 


next form another 
row of 
rhe 


backward and 


their movement to 
LOOps. 


the 
by 


mechanical means to 


give 
forward motion are 
two 
The 
ter 


cams or duplicates of same, viz., 
knocking-over cam and the 
Che 
while 


the 


coun 


gives the for- 


latter 


backward 


cam. former 
the carries 


ward motion 


th truck motion 


as 
takes place and so keeps same 
In the 


under discussion 


steady 
and sinker 
all 


and in hand 


and true. jack 


frame sinkers 
swing at their upper end, 
the and backward 
the 


the 


frames forward 
bar 
the 


in posi- 


hand 
tail of 
held 
by sinker plates. 


motion is given 


by 


which runs behind 


sinkers, and which 


are 


tion to same In jack 


sinker the 
«the 
levers are connected to the hand bar. 

13 the K, 
“A” being the main shaft, and 


and rotary, power move- 


ment is same; the knocking over 


Figure shows a sketch of 
VY. cam, 
“BEB” the cam attached to the same, as 

This 
the 


previously described. cam acts 


on the truck “EK” at end of lever 
“Fr which extends upward from the 
cam shaft and has a right angled lever 
of 
{t is not usually fixed to the hand bar, 


but 


“EL” extending to face the frame. 


works on the 
wy 
stud “IX”? between 


of lever “H” 
the stud, 


principle shown, 


Brackets on the hand bar have a 


them; and the end 
“I” to fit 
the 


is shaped at on 


while it controls face of 


the frame, but the 


frame can fall back for the purpose of 


when disconnected 


adjusting any mishap that may have 


occurred, 
it is all 


provision 


always necessary in such 


frames to make such in 


order that the workman may, as is 


often required, put the machine in 


any position required. 

Th 
ferred 
machines. It 


counter cam, as previously re- 


io, is used only on the large 


side 
the 
ina 


is placed side by 


with the knocking-over cam, and 


lever “F,” Fig. 13, has its end 


half circle extending on the cam shaft 


ae gg 
the 


On of 


on opposite 


each the two arms are 


trucks, but sides of 


WORLD 


the back truck 


trols the knocking-over and the front 


the arms, so that con 


truck working on the counter cam al- 
lows the machine to move back stead- 
ily as it is released by the K,. O. cam 
ya 
The 
most important for, as already 


camming of a rotary frame is 


shown, 


each movement must work in perfect 


There 


thumb here, each cam requires work 


harmony. must be no rule of 


ing out to produce its own particular 
of 
them are placed on the shaft, they re- 


movement, and then, when each 


quire so working that each will work 
with the 
produce the results mentioned, 


harmoniously others to 


when 
dealing with the forming of a row of 
new loops. Usually such cams are 
first made in wood and so shaped un- 
til the result required is obtained, for 
a cam is not one that is adapted for 
each and every machine, but each 
machine requires its own cam, shaped 
the build of the 


the length of needle, needle beard, 


according to frame, 
and 
all such minor details which are to be 
eonsidered, for the longer the needle 
the longer the forward and backward 
the 


And so with the length of the beards 


movement of the face and frame 


as to get 


ting the new loop under and 
landing the old loop on the same, 
Another will 


movement 


important example 


show how accurate each 
must be, that all detail is attended to. 
In of the 


exact 


speaking presser, it was 


be 
beard 


shown how must its 


the 


Mmove- 


ments to close just after 
the new loop has passed under and re 
closed let old 
be to this 
travel till knocked 


that a 


main to the 


loop land 


and away allow loop 


to 


ver. But few 


are 
of 
for 


avware too sudden motion 


the presser causes many defects, 
though the presser is down when the 
old loops are landed on the beard tip, 
if they to sud 
denly the loop may be distributed, and 
fall off 
All these points show 
how it is that an old stockinger well 
up in practical knitting can, when : 
frame is 
and 


are allowed open too 


in some cases and catse 


SO 


trick stitches. 


cammed, adjust his levers 


make the frames work smoother 
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than the mechanic who has 
machine, 
sefore leaving the cams, Fig. 14 wil! 


show their and 


of the 


cams were all placed in one position 


position the position 


cam. If these 


trucks on each 


and the truck at one point of the cir- 
could be 


op each cam, and in the revolving of 


cle, each movement traced 


same the perfect movement of the 


frame could be traced, as can be seen 


in the sketch, if each cam is 


taken from the truck which stands at 
its stationary position previous to the 
drawing of the jack. 

Again, the importance of not trifling 
with the cams 


must be pointed out, 


all adjustments can be made at the 
The 


most 


knocking over is the one 
that liable to 
=; on. cee 


plate is 


lever. 
wear, but at 
will be seen that an 
adjustable fixed at the ex- 
treme knocking over part of the cam, 
this can be adjusted to equalize 


that 


and 


an excessive wear may take 
place. 

A knitter who studies the principles 
of the 
line laid 
fail to find it 
only by 


their action on the 
article 


cams and 


down in this cannot 


most advantageous, not 


becoming better acquainted 


with the actwal machine he studied, 


but by understanding the elements of 


the true principles that govern all ro- 


tary machines, using jacks and sink- 


ers, or their equivalent, which in 


built the 


cludes all 
or bearded needle. 


rotaries having the spring 


Loss in Weight of Hosiery in Process. 


Editor Textile World. 


! am troubled a deal to know 


good 


what becomes of 


my stock. I find a 


discrepancy in weights between the 


number of pounds of yarn weighed 
out to my operatives and the amount 
in finished goods, ravel- 
etc. What be 


have read somewhere 


weighed back 
offs, 


comes of it? I 


ings, run waste, 
that cotton yarn will hold a per cent. 
Now 


moisture should it lose in co 


of moisture. what per cent. of 
ning from 
storehouse into a 


an outside warm 


room and then made 


into hoisery 9 

Mac 
Michigan. 

This 


Ing question, 


inquiry opens up an interest 
There 


ippreciable shrinkage in weight of 


should not be any 


yarn from dryingout. Perhaps the loss 
may not be wholly accounted for by the 


evaporation of moisture. We should 


be more inclined to think that there 


was some channel for waste which 


had not been accounted for in the 


weighings. We have known many in 
stances where operatives conceal the 


waste. We 


manufacturers 


have interviewed several 


and knitters nm the 


and should be glad to heat 


could 


corresp mad 


subject, 


from any others who think they 


throw any light on 


dithiculties. A 


our 
ent’s manufacturer of 


long ‘Xperience in cotton hosiery 


m of th 


SaiVS: 


e opinion that bis trouble 


from the fact that he weighs 


in small lots and gives 


each time, just the 


as a grocer does in weighing out 
a barrel of 


His 


sugar one pound at a time. 


sugar will not hold out 


barrel of 

cht. The shrinkage in a case of 
cotton yarn is very small from drying 
out. There is fully as much shrinkage 
in the wood of the case as in the yarn, 


unless the yarn is excessively damp. 


The ravelings, run-off, waste, ete., are 


accounted for, unless it 


When the 


easily goes 


down into the eloset yarn 
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comes into the mill from the spinper 


there should be a certain net weight 
in the case. It might absorb, say one 
per cent. of moisture. After the yarn 
had dried out it should show the origi 
nal net weight. It is possible he is not 


getting the weight he buys. I have 


known some mills to send out yarn 


which fell short, and I have also 


known of mills whose yarn would 
over run from one to two pounds. I 
am at a loss to find any other reason 
for his shortage.” 

rhe superintendent of a very 
large New England mill says 
“The question is one of much im 
The Eng 


lish style is to keep the cotton damp 


portance to manufacturers. 


all the time, by setting the boxes of 
cops ina damp place in the cellar over 
night. I have done it myself, not to 
make it weigh heavy, but to take the 
Yarn will not knit if it 
Now I 


from the 


kink out. 

something 
ball to the 
Cotton, when first opened, will 


kinks. will say 


ibout cotton 
fabric. 
have from 3% 
Now 
it naturally 


to 8 per cent. moisture 


the question is, how much does 
hold? I 


one per cent, of its own weight all the 


reckon it holds 


way through. In some of the Eng 


lish mills they open 20 bales at one 


vl mixin 
by taking a handful from each bale 
and putting it through the willow, as 
it was called 


eard 


time. and give it a thorou 


worked in the 
What is the 


loss of weight, 


when I 


room: cause for 


is more than I can tell. 


All I can savy is, about 30 per cent. will 


be lost in going -through the card 


and mule rooms. Of this is 


course 
not all lost. a good deal is short fibre 


and can be used for something else 


He will lose from 4 to 5 per cent. in 


spooling, 15 per cent. in knitting, 5 pet 


cent. in cutting, and 2 per cent. in 


raveling. Not much should be © lost 


goods are 


in stitching, nor until the 


inspected, then 15 per cent. may be 


reckoned for seconds If your cor 
respondent will follow up his spooling, 
If the 
spooled, all the 
taken out, and all the fine 


he will find out where he loses 
varn is. properly 


bunches 


will find no diffi 
culty in getting at the bottom of his 
that the 


spooling 


places, he 


waste account. Also see 
guides do not rest on the 
frames. If they do the yarn will shell 
off and cause press-offs on the knit 

I should have said in the 
that 


opened should be kept in a room with 


ting frames. 
beginning cotton after being 
the temperature 168 to 170 degrees for 
i2 hours.” 

\ knitter of woolen goods, to whom 
we mentioned the subject, says that 
in woolen yarn the shrinkage allowed 
is three-quarters of an ounce to the 
cotton it 


pound, but he thinks in 


would be more. If the cotton yarn 


was kept in a cold or damp room, it 
would gather up moisture, but to what 
extent, he could not say. Sometimes 
there is an extra loss in winding and 
raveling 


The Quandaries of a Hosiery Manu- 
facturer. 


KLditor Textile World: 

I ama small Western manufacturer 
of hosiery, having worked mostly on 
find 
knitting 


voolen and worsted 
ial I 


machines or 


coods, and 


must get improved 


quit business. I am 


thinking of getting three-quarter au- 


tomatie knitters. I would like to ar- 


range to run my machinery on cotton 


as well as wool, if I can do so at a 


profit. I have no dyeing plant. Does 


dyed cotton yarn knit as well as 


much 
black 


white? How more per pound 


would a good yarn cost? Do 


you think I could meet competition on 


cotton goods? 


For example, one of 
iy competitors is selling rib, 176 
needle goods that average 24% pounds 
to the dozen, for 90 cents,—6 to 9%. 
made from good, strong, two 
A Phil- 
spinner offers me the yarn 
The 


would cost me one cent per 


They are 
ply yarn, with double knees. 
adelphia 
ilyved and coned at 30 cents. 
freight 
would leave me five 


pound, which 


cents per pound for knitting, finish- 
What line of 
production would you advise, plain or 
What 


ing, boxing and selling. 


ib, the gauge, ete.? price is 





KNITTING 


usually paid operators for looping 160 
needle work? 


HOSIERY 


This 
with an experience which comes to all 
knitters, large or 
keep in 


manufacturer is confronted 
who do not 
with the 
up-to-date 


small, 
touch modern 


methods and machinery. 
Competition has become so keen, and 
the methods of 


that there is not a 


selling so 


complete, 
town or village in 


any part of the country where goods 
made under most improved conditions, 
and upon most modern machinery, do 
not find their way to compete with the 
local product of a small manufacture: 
at such prices as compel him to adopt 
modern methods, or, as this man says 
“quit business.” In this particular 
‘ase, our corespondent labors under a 
disadvantage in being so far from his 
and 


dyeing and finishing facilities. 


yarn market, also from proper 
With 
his small plant it would hardly pay 
him to do his own dyeing. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether dyed cotton yarn will 
Most knitters 


It depends 


knit as well as white. 
think it 
largely on the way in which it is dyed. 


does not. very 
Combed yarn properly dyed and well 
softened will knit very well, but black 
and other dark shades are very hard 
on the knitter’s eyes, and it is much 
more difficult to detect imperfections, 
so there will be more bad work and 


less product. The only alternative in 


this case would be to knit the goods in 
them to 


and send good 


hosiery dyer and finisher and then have 


white some 
them sold in that vicinity, for a long 
freight haul to the 
back again would wipe out still more 
The best 
Diamine Black, absolutely fast, costs 
Com 


about 7 


dye works and 


of the already small margin. 


10¢c. to lle. above white varns. 
blacks cost 
The 


for yarn dyed in cone seems high, but 


mon logwood 


more than white. price quoted 


not knowing the size and quality of 
the yarn, it is impossible to say. No 
20’s yarn on cone, best mule spun, is 
quoted at 16c. (white). 


Considering our correspondent’s lk 
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cation and especially if he is going to 
think 


that he had better confine himself to 


manufacture cotton goods, we 


plain work. Price usually paid for 


looping 160 needle work is about 5¢e 
per dozen. 
In the 


matter of machinery, we 


should advise careful investigation of 
the merits of the different automatic 
knitters, and from builders can be ob 
tained details in regard to production 
and experience of other manufactur 
enable him to make 


ers, which will 


valuable comparisons with his own 


present costs. We think the price you 
quote your competitor as selling goods 
it is very low. We know of Western 
nills that are selling ribbed 2% pound 
goods for $1.2 


W invite 


5 and upwards. 


correspondence on this 


Imitation Lambskin. 

We notice in one of our foreign ex 
made on the 
cireular knitting frame, for an imita- 
tion lambskin. The idea is fairly well 
represented in figures 1 and 2. Not 
interest to our 

method 
must be 
The inventor of this fab- 
rie, or of the method of its production, 
refers to an improved circular knit- 
tingframe with sinkers for cuttingthe 
back loops, which was the subject of 


changes a new design 


only is the fabrie of 


readers, but the mechanical 
by which it is produced 


equally so. 


an invention in 1895 
The 


made 


Fig. 2, is 
fabric 
frame, so that 
the fabric is of 


imitation lambskin, 


from a woolen 
knitted on a 


each stiteh or loop of 


plush 
cireular 


double thread, that of the groundwork 
being of forming 
a plain fabric, and that of the plush 


cotton or wool and 
sinker 
the back of the 
These long loops are cut by 
and the 


being of wool, the long 


pile 

loops of which hang at 
fabric 
shears or knives fabric is 
reated with a-hot solution of soap un- 
til the pil felted tufts 
r bundles. The fabrie is then cooled, 
dried, dyed or sulphur, 
lried, stretched, shorn in the 


into 


becomes 


treated 
and 


with 


usnal manner 











ed 


use = & = 
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The particular circular frame _ re- 
ferred to as being the subject of a pa- 
tent three years ago, may be under- 
stood by the accompanying illustra- 
tions, Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, and a fur- 
ther idea of what the machine is ¢a- 
pable of doing may be obtained by a 
perusal of Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

On this frame, plush goods are made 
by loop wheels M, Fig. 6, which has 
sinkers P’, with two hooks, or nibs, A 
and B, Fig. 9, of different depth, the 
lower one laying the long loop B of 
one thread, while the upper one lays a 
short loop of another thread. Each 

















stitch of the fabric is composed of a 
double thread, that of the ground- 
work A, Fig. 3, which makes plain fab 
ric, and that of the plush B ©, the 
long sinker loops of which hang free 
at the back of the work. These long 
loops B C are cut (B' C') by the sink- 
ers themselves, which move different 
kinds of cutters, as for instance, 
shears, G F, Figs. 7 and 8, and seen in 
Fig. 6, being moved by suitable guides 
H, and sharpened at the upper front 
part, the sinker itself being sharpened 
in a hook, or nib, which sinks the 
plush loop—both parts working to- 
gether like a pair of scissors in cut- 
ting the thread, as Fig. 9 shows it. Or, 


there is another set of steel plates in 
the loop wheel around the sinkers, or 
in a special guide ring around the loop 
wheel. The blades are moved by 
guides in such a manner as to work in 
the upper sharpened part, together 
with a sharpened sinker nib, like a 
pair of scissors. 

In this plush fabric, patterns can be 
made by working the two different 
sorts of plush, some with cut loops, 


fick 


Fig 


Figs. 3 and 4, and others with uncut 
loops, also in Figs. 3 and 4, in different 
places in one fabric, and those pat- 
terns may again be changed in many 
ways by producing plush loops of 
different lengths. These combinations 
are to be obtained by putting the dif- 
ferent sorts of sinkers into a loop 
wheel, 

The order in which these sinkers are 
to be put into the loop wheel for pro- 
ducing certain designs, is to be found 
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drawing, as, for in 
stance, Fig. 5, it being understood that 
an empty square is a stitch in the fab- 
ric with a short loop, and that a filled 
square is a itch with a long loop, 


both of cut plush, then there 
are only sinkers with cutters to be put 
into the loop wheel, but these sinkers 
nibs, or hooks, 
The 


short 


are to have different 


for the plush loop order and 


these and long 


quantity of 


hooked sinkers is to be read, however, 


from the drawing Fig. 5, exactly in 


the same way as the order of the 


teeth and spaces, in a tuck 


pre sser 


wheel, is found in a similar design. 


or instance, in the row D, read in the 
will 


hooked for B 9 


direction of the arrow, the result 


be; five sinkers (short 
which are brought into the loop wheel). 


The sum of stitches in a pattern 


equal to the sum of sinkers in the 


loop wheel or in the loop wheels, if 


there are more than one used for 


producing the pattern. Then, the loop 


wheel will work the designed pattern 
lénger or 


as a plush of higher loops 


than the other common fabrie, all in 
eut plush. 


Efficiency of Trimmers on Looping 
Machines. 


One of the operations on the seam 


which causes the great 


less stocking. 


est trouble, is:the looping of: the toe. 


The operation is necessarily slow, be 


yperator is expected to de 


cause the 
posit each successive stitch of the same 


course upon the points of the looper. 


If each stitch is not caught, there must 


consequently be a drop stitch, which 


means a mender. If no trimmer is 


used, of course the operator is com 


peiled to use a pair of scissors, and a 


brush for the purpose of clearing the 


work down to the points of the looper, 


As manufacturers pursue different 


methods in turningout their work, they 


make diferent conditions for the loop 


ers or operators to contend with. 


lor instance, in knitting half-hose, the 
stocking is commenced at the top and 
run off at the toe. This mode of oper 


ation making it much easier to ravel, 


than where the knitting commences at 


the toe and either knit in a string or 


run off at the top. It also makes quite 


a difference in the appearance of the 


loop knitted. Thus, one will find that 


while a good operator 1s 


capable of 


running on forty dozen of work 


pressed off at the toe, he can perhaps 


not finish more than thirty dozen 


pressed off at the top of the stocking. 


This being the fact, in order to turn 


out the same amount of work com- 


menced at the toe, there should be a 


trimmer attached to the looping ma- 


chine. But there is quite a prejudice 


the trimmer on looping ma- 
chines, and for the cause stated above, 
if the stocking is not run on the 
points in the same wale, the trimmer 
hole. But 
trimmers, and there are 
There 


from a trimmer made with two round 


knife will cut a 


there are 
trimmers 


have been very good results 


revolving dises as cutters It is ap- 


parent that if one knife slides horizon- 


tally across a stationary blade or one 
revolving disc, there is a tendency to 
push the work out of line, stitching the 


loop and perhaps breaking one, thus 


causing a hole, while with the revolv- 


ing dises, the allignment is not dis 


turbed, and if the blades are of the 


round character, you have on an inch 


cutter, say three inches of cutting 


edge, which is continually changing 


the position of the cutting edges. 


Such a trimmer, properly applied, 


would be advantageous to employer 


and employee. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


The “exclusif” trade in England, 


worsted cloth goods is 


in woolen and 


done through London, and by com- 
some of 
This 
West 


virtually be 


paratively few merchants, 


m having houses in Paris. 


‘lass of trade is known as the 


End 


termed a monopoly of these high-class 


trade, and may 


firms, who claim the first inspection 


and first offer of the latest novelties. 


‘he country has undoubtedly 


reached the termination of the period 


of depreciation. 
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ELECTRICITY— STEAM 


Water Purification by Filtration. 


We give, herewith, two illustrations, 


representative of a system of water 


purification by filtration, owned and 
controlled by the New York Filter Mfg 
Company, 26 Cortlandt St., New York 
City, which, for water works of cities, 


FIG, 


towns, public and private institutions, 
textile mills, bleacheries, dye-houses. 
paper mills, ete., ete., is consistently 
claimed to be superior to that of any 
other system in existence, embodying 
all of the merits of well known filters, 
as the Hyatt, the Jewell, the Warren, 
besides other 

The most 
system of mechanical filtration we re 


types. 


important feature in the 


WATER. 


fer to is the use of a coagulant in con 


nection with a filter. Absolutely pure 


water is seldom found in nature, as it 


readily absorbs impurities from the 


air and soil with which it comes in 
contact. The so-called pure water of 
natural springs is often impregnated, 
extent, with soluble sub 


to a great 


rocks it 
taken 


the 
water is 


from 
the 
pond, it 


stances derived 
over. If 
lake or 


and stained by the roots of trees, peat, 


passes 
from a is discolored 


leaves, ete., and contains impurities 


both of vegetable and organic nature, 
which it holds in solution and suspen- 
sion. All of these impurities can be 
removed by scientifically applied me 


chanieal filtration. In a large number 
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of cases, this process of filtration alone 
is all that is required to remove im 
purities which are present. These im 


purities are usually associated with 
mud, dirt, and other suspended matter, 
and when this suspended matter is fil 
tered out, the water is ordinarily ade 
filtration, 


case 


quately 
alone, is not sufficient, recourse 


purified. In 
is had 
to a second novel and distinctive proc 
This 
of the 
with a coagulating agent, which sepa 


ess. consists in the treatment 


water prior to its filtration, 


rates and precipitates from the water 


the impurities that otherwise would 


escape the arresting action of the fil 


w 
a 
a 
ws 
~ 
”" 
< 
5 


ter. To produce uniform colors in a 
textile mill, a uniform quality of wa 
ter is necessary; in fact,-it is of the 
utmost importance, and can always 
be had by means of a mechanical fil 
Without 
uniform quality of 


This latter feature 


ter, using a coagulant. 
agulant, a water 
cannot be assured. 
in the system is patented, and the pa 
tent is owned by the New York Filter 
Mfg. Co., and has been the subject of 
during the past ten 
four decisions by 


costly litigation 


years, resulting in 
the United States courts, establishing 
the validity of the patent. 

Referring to our illustrations, Fig. 1 
type of sectional 


filters 


shows a vertical 


washing pressure from 30 


inches diameter up to 10 feet diam 


eter. The wash water under pressure 
enters the filter at bottom, passes up 
and out at top; the entire force of this 
reverse current used in washing is di 
rected against one-third of the bed 
only, for about five minutes, then it is 
shut off and the central one-third of 
the bed is scoured in the same mapn- 
ner; lastly the remaining one-third is 
washed. 

By this system of washing the filter 
bed, a thorough attrition and scouring 
of particles is accomplished, as the en- 
water and pressure is 
one-third of the 
bed being washed, and no partitions 


tire supply of 


directed against the 


RR a 
COKE! } 


are necessary to divide the bed, as 
the current is forced up nearly in a 
straight line. No power or machinery 
for stirring the bed is required when 
cleansing filters by sectional washing. 

ig. 2 represents another form of 
kind of filter, 
large mills and city water works. 

The 
known establishments as the 
Norfolk & New 


ery Co., New Brunswick, N. J.. 


the same suitable for 


filter is in use by such well 
follow 
ing: srunswick Hosi- 
which 
has found it equal in all respects to 
what was claimed for it, occasioning 
very little cost for repairs; The Valley 
Worsted Mills, 


refer to the 


R. L., 
as working 
clear water for 

Belding, Paul 


Providence, 


which filter 


well, giving bright, 


their dye-house, 


eTec.: 
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& Co. 


Canada, 


Montreal, 
previous to the 
had 


colors, 


manufacturers), 


(silk 


who, intro 


duction of the filter, great trouble 


in dyeing light but since its 


these without 
trouble; The Mohawk Valley 
Mills, Mohawk, N. ¥ 


this fi ‘ 1 


use, have obtained 
Knitting 
, Which have used 
the 


three years with 


staction, at a of 


elec 


Saving 
te d 
other 


over $1000 per annum, at a 
F630. 

this system of 
the W 
Willimantic, 


S. Manchester, 


cost ot Among textile 


wmsers ot 


filtration, may 


be mentioned llimantic Linen 


Co., Bros., 
Hocka 
Wayne 

Ind.; 
Mass.; 


Works, 


{ ‘ohoe 8, 


Conn.; Cheney 

The 

Conn.; 
Wayne, 


River, 


Conn.; 
Rockville, 
Knitting Mills, 

Kerr Tl 

Lowell “achery 
Lowell, 
N. % Wuaker City 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 


sros., Philadelphia, 


num Co., 
Fort 
I’all 
and Dye 
Mfg. Co., 
Dye Works Co., 
Firth & 
Pa.; R. Green- 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Co., E. Greenwich, 


Mass.; 


' 
Root 


Foster 


wood \ 


Phoenix 


R. I 


fault, 


\V\ oolen 


Artificial Draft. 


‘Artificial 
Hutton, ‘ 


draft,” 


so W. 8S. 
adjusted to 
of different 
kinds of fuel at different rates of com- 


States 


‘an be readily 


combustion 


effect the 


bustion. It permits efficient combus- 
tion of fuel of inferior quality, and en- 
to be 


climate 


ables a steady supply of steam 


maintained, independent of 


and weather. It enables the supply of 
to the 
furnace economi 
The of 
fuel can be readily adjusted 
the 


to be distributed 
effect 


supply 


properly 


fuel in the 


eal combustion. air 
above the 
effect 


evolved by the fuel, and the supply of 


to combustion of gases 
air below the fuel can be regulated to 
effect the combustion of tke solid por- 
tion of the fuel, 
the 
trolled.’ 


There is 


and the movement of 
‘an be 


hot gases « readily con- 


no valuable feature of the 
chimney that is not possessed by the 
fan to at least the same, and in many 
The 
condu- 
which 


cases to a more marked degree. 


very features which are most 


cive to economy are those are 
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incidental the 


draft 


to 
production. 


the fan for 


the 


use of 
While 
imftroduction 


recent 


extensive of induced 
draft 
much to emphasize the advantages of 


general superiority of 


in stationary practice has done 


this system, the 
mechanical draft, properly applied, has 


long been recognized by those who 


to 
from Treatise on 
Draft, published by B. 
Mass. 


have careful consideration 


given 


the matter.—Extract 


Mechanical 


F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, 


Setting Engine Valves. 


PHE RUSSELL ENGINE. 


Among the single valve automatic 


engines considered to be standard, is 
that 


by the Russell Engine Co. 


manufactured at Massilon, Ohio, 

The setting of this class of valve is 
in itself a simple matter and yet many 
engineers unfamiliar with it will tind 
the following detailed description of 
interest. 

The 
Fig. 1. 
steam chest, 
itself, 
into the chest to keep the valve to its 
the 


style of valve is shown in curt, 

It is, to some extent, a moving 
with the steam all within 
admitting only 


enough steam 


seat, against maximum tendency 


to leave it. This pressure in the chest 
is found with the valve, as at present 
proportioned, to be about 45 per cent. 
of that 
The cut 


of cylinders so plainly 


contained within the valve. 


shows the valve and section 


to render 


as 
any detailed explanation of same al 
most unnecessary. 

The eccentric operating the valve is 
under the of the 
in ig. 2 


me Ms 


control 
eut, I 
the speed of the engine by sliding the 


rovernor as 


shown Which regulates 


eccentric across the shaft, either for 


ward or backward, the 


change their position, thereby cutting 
the off 


as weights 


steam earlier or later in the 


stroke, as the governor, or, more prop- 


erly. the weights adjust themselves to 
the load. 

When the eccentric is moved across 
the shaft 
its eccentricity, 


direction 
the 


ina that reduces 


Steam is cut off 
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earlier in the stroke; when the eccen- 
tric is moved in the opposite direction, 
the steam is cut off later in the stroke. 
The extreme range of this cut-off is 
from 0 to % of the engine's stroke, 
and this whole range of adjustment 
is under complete control of the gov- 
ernor, 

To preserve a 


certain determined 





make a change in the cut-off, and 
bring the engine again to standard 
speed. 

In setting the valves it is necessary 
to mark the ports in the valve face at 
the outer edge of the steam chest, and 
also to mark on the back of the valve 
the ports in its face, so that it may 
be adjusted after being placed in the 





FIG, 3, 


speed, with the smallest possible va- 
riation, as changes occur in the load 
or presure, is the function of the gov- 
ernor. The cut-off must always be 
proportioned to the load. When the 
engine is running empty, the steam is 
cut off at the beginning of the stroke, 


chest, in which position it presents a 
blank surface that, without 
marks, would afford no 
knowing its position. 

In placing the valve in the chest, see 
that it fits perfectly against the seat, 
and that the bottom bearing, on which 


these 
means for 


‘ 
er, 








FIG, 4. 


and the governor weights are at their 
extreme outer position. With a heavy 
load, steam follows further, and the 
weights are nearer their inner position. 

Between these two limits, any num- 
ber of positions of the weights, and 
corresponding angular positions of the 
eccentric may be had, and as the 
steam is thus adapted to the load in 
each position, it follows that a slight 
increase or decrease in speed must 


the valve rides, is at right angles to 
the valve seat, and in such a condition 
that the valve will not be tipped away 
from its seat, but rather against it. 
This latter condition will be insured 
by easing off the bottom strip at the 
inner corner, so that the valve would 
bear hardest at the outer edge. The 
hinge nut, into which the valve stem 
is screwed, as well as its trunnion 
bearings, should fit so that the valve 
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lays closely to its seat, rather than be 
held away from it. 
Having extended the marks of the 


ports as well in the valve seat as in 


the valve itself to the outside, it now 
becomes necessary to get the centre 
of the travel of the eccentric, and con- 
nect the valve and rod, so that the 
valve will travel equally on either 
side of this centre. The throw of the 
eccentric leads the crank in the direc 
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ient to examine these valves without 
disconnecting or any ad- 
justments made. The valve rod has 
right and left-hand threads for adjust- 
ment, and final 


disturbing 


adjustment can be 
made without 


chest cover. 


taking off the steam 

Of course, the proper way to make 
the final adjustment is by the aid of 
an indicator, but if the indicator is 
not at hand the engineer can, by the 








FIG. 6. 


tion the engine runs, and with the ec 
centric properly located, as it cannot 
help being, because it is attached to 
the governor and the 
keyed to the shaft, the lead will re- 
main the same with the governor 
weights in their outer, as well. 
These valves are usually 
with the engine on the centre at either 
end, marks corresponding with the ad- 
mission edges of valve and seat. The 
hinge nut connection makes it conven- 


governor is 


marked 


use of the right and left-hand threads, 
adjust the valve to a nicety. 

While the engine is running slowly, 
leave the holes for the indicator con- 
nection open, and notice the sound of 
the steam escaping through these 
openings. Then, with a wrench on 
the valve stem, the sound can be made 
even at both ends, and the valve will 
be surprisingly close to the proper 
point of adjustment. In fact, a good 
ear can adjust in this way so closely 
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that a subsequent indicator test will 
fail to find very much wrong. 

The two indicator cards, Figs. 3 and 
4, illustrate very nicely the variation 
cut-offs. 
taken 


in compression for different 
The first 
scarcely any more load than friction 
of the engine, the cut-off occurs at the 
beginning of the stroke, and as all the 


ecard being with 


functions of admission, cut-off, re- 


the economy of the 
nearly so dependent 


engine is not 


on a certain 


point of cut-off as the single valve type 


To be continued 





—In associated effort there is power. 
The that 
realization by 


results seem impossible of 
effort fre- 
fruition 
the rays of concentrated energy. 


individual 


quently blossom into under 


a7) 








lease and compression are performed 
by one valve, it follows that when the 
cut-off is early all the other functions 
will be correspondingly early; hence, 
the variation in compression at differ- 
ent loads. 

This is a point that the engineer will 
do well to remember, as it plays an 
important part in this class of engines, 


and has led some writers to suggest 


For fine worsted trouserings few 


weaves are more largely used than 


those of a cord class. One reason for 


this is their smart and neat appear- 


ance when correctly constructed. 

There is no scheme of woven de- 
extended 
that of the double 


signing capable of more 


elaboration than 


plain. 





that the proper name for engines of 


this kind would be compression en- 
gines. 

Diagrams, shown in Figs. 5 and 6, 
are taken from another class of auto- 
matic engines, in which admission and 
cut-off is controlled by two separate 


valves, Fig. 7, and where, as in the 


Russell four-valve automatic engine, 
the exhaust is controlled by a separate 
This 


advantages 


arrangement of valves (Fig. 8). 
arrangement has 


over the single valve type, as the ad- 


many 


mission, release and compression all 
remain constant for whatever cut-off; 


The bookkeeping of a business is 
The 


be of real value must not only be 


its historical record. record to 
cor- 
rect in details but must also be scien- 


tific in arrangement. 


Dating ahead within proper limits 


may be desirable, but, as it is com- 
monly practiced, it has become a nul- 
sance, and is a direct and certain 


cause of loss. 


being one 
from pre- 


high 


Linen has the honor of 
fabrics, and 
held in 


of the earliest 


historic ages has been 


esteem. 
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Dye Recipes for November. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each 


the TEXTILE WORLD. 
recipes given. 


month by 


) The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
The selection ot samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preset 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


ReciPE No. 161. 
Light Ned on Woolen Varn. 
Acid 
yarn. 


Rubine on 100 pounds woolen 
Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Acid Rubine No. 2424. 
Tne Hanna-Scnoellkopt! Cu., Phila 

delphina, Penn ; 
t lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., 
boil 
at that 
Acid 
a fine shade of color, bordering on the 


bring to 
while turning, and turn to shade 
heat. 

Rubine, as shown above, dyes 
bluish tone. This color will be found 
useful for toning scarlets and reds, as 
it combines with all acid colors. (See 
recipe 119 for a red from Acid Rubine 


3110, and recipe 165, this issue). 


Recive No. 162 
Blue on Woolen Varn. 
Blue A and Fast Acid Violet R on 100 
pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Patent Blue A 
14 lbs. Fast Acid Violet R. 
(Victor Koech] & Co.,122 Hudson St., 
New York 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
Enter ip yarn at 140° F., 
boil 
at that 


bring to 
while turning, and turn to shade 
heat. 

Blue A and 


Fast Acid Violet R,a number of shades 


By combining Patent 


blue can be obtained, which are 


and quickly dyed, at a low cost. 


ipe 175 in this issue) 
Recipe No. 163 
Medium Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Rhine Brown G G on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Rhine Brown G G 


O 8. Janney & Co. 8-10 Letit 
Philadelphia 
2 lbs. Soda. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 


hour at that heat, lift out and work 
15 minutes at boil, in a bath of 
»s. Blue Vitriol 
Bichromate of Potash 
Rinse off. 
We give 


Brown that is fast to light 


here a very 

, Soap, wash 
ingand acid. Dyers will find it to work 
brown. This 


equally as well as Cutch 


dye works very level on the fibre. For 
future kettles use less color. 
ipe 130). 
Recire No. 164. 
Black on Worsted Varn. 
Wool Jet 


worsted yarn. 


Black 2 B on 100 pounds 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Wool Jet Black 2 B 


New York & Boston Dvewood Co 
55 Beekman St., New York 


t lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 140°, bring to boil 


while turning, and turn to shade 


that heat. 
Wool Jet 


of the blacks that 


Black 2 B is 
produce in 
shade, very fast, and 


fine full pene- 


thickest fibre. 


trating the 
Recipe No. 165 

Medium Red on Woolen Varer. 

Acid 

en yarn. 


Rubine 2424 on 100 pounds wool- 


Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Acid Rubine No. 2424 
(The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., Phila 

delphia. Pa. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
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Enter in at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

A full, deep and rich shade is shown 
above, dyed with Acid Rubine. The 
color dyes perfectly level on the fibre, 
and is fast to rubbing. (See recipe 161 
in this issue). 


yarn 


No. 


Slate on Cotton Varn. 


Recirt 166. 


Direct Black G on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 oz. Direct Black G. 
(A_ Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., New 
York.) 


8 Ibs. Common Salt. 
4 oz. Soda. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., 
boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. 

Direct Black G, with small amounts 
of color, will produce fine shades of 
drabs, grays, slates, etc., dyeing per- 
fectly even on the fibre. 


bring to 


RecirE No. 167. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Dark Fast Blue on 100 pounds wors- 
ted yarn. 
Mordant at boil for 1% hours with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Rinse and dye in a bath of 
8 lbs. Phenocyanine T B 


2 lbs. Solid Hematine. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., 
New York. 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid 

Enter in yarn at 140°, bring to boil 
while turning, and to shade at 
that heat. 

A low cost and fast blue can be ob- 
tained by the combination. 
Light or dark shades can be had by 
using more or less of the solid Hema- 
above two 
light. 
light 


turn 


above 


tine. Shades dyed with the 
and 


for a 


fulling 


152 


fast 
140 


colors are to 


(See recipes and 


blue.) 


Recipe No. 168. 
Bronze Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Orange R and Black B on 100 
pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Orange K 


WORLD 


1 lb. Direct Black B. 
3 pose & Street, 85 Water St., New 
25 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 170° F., bring tem- 
perature boil while turning, and 
turn hour at that heat. For fu- 
ture kettles, use less of the colors. 

The above two colors combine very 
well in producing different shades. 
They work level the yarn. The 
shades are fast, and the quick manner 
in which they are produced gives the 
dyes desirable advantages. (See 
ipe 94 for orange from Direct 
Orange R, and recipe 158 for a black 
from Direct Black B.) 


to 


one 


rec- 


an 


teEcIPE No. 169. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Orange K Y on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Direct Orange K Y. 
John J. Keller & Uo., 104 Murray 
8t., New York). 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Recire No. 170. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Sulfazon Blue B on 100 pounds wool- 
en cloth. ; 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Sulfazon Blue B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Acetate of Ammonia. 

Enter in cloth at 120°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Sulfazon Blue B is fast to sunlight 
The color works on the 
fibre and shades. 
It combines with Anthracene Green E 
B (see 151). An after treat- 
ment with Fluoride of Chrome or 
Bichromate of Potash makes the blue 


absolutely fast to fulling. 


and washing. 


slowly, dyes level 


recipe 


Recirpe No. 171. 
Orange on Cotton Flannel. 
Diamine Orange D C on ten pieces of 
cotton flannel (100 Ibs.) 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lb. Diamine Orange DC. 


Wm,J. Matheson & Co., 182 Front 
St., New Yors.) 
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10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
l lb. Soda Crystals. 
Enter in cloth at boil, and run one 
hour at that heat. 
Diamine Orange |) C 
shade on all kinds of cotton, either in 
the piece, skein, or on the raw stock. 
It penetrates the thickest fibre, and 
lifts slowly, resulting in even dyeings. 
(See 155, calls for a 


larger quantity of dye.) 


dyes a level 


recipe which 


Recipe No. 172. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Knit Goods. 
Direct Navy Blue on 100 pounds cot- 
ton knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Direct Navy Blue 5096 
(TheS!one & Ware Co.,157Mui. en 
Lane. New York. 
15 Ibs. Common Salt 


Enter in cloth and run one hour at 
that heat. 
Direct Navy Blue 


with similar direct colors. 


combines readily 
The shades 


produced are fast, and with a four per 


cent. dyeing, an extra dark shade of 
blue can be produced at a small cost. 


(See recipes 40, 61 and 66). 


No. 
Pink on Cotton Flannel. 
Diphenyl Violet R on 15 pieces cotton 
flannel (100 pounds). 
Prepare dye bath with 


173 


RECIPE 


8 oz. Dipheny! Violet RK. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New York. 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 


4 lb. Soda Crystals. 
Enter in cloth at 160° F., 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 


bring to 


at that heat. 

Diphenyl Violet R being of a reddish 
cast of violet, can be toned down by 
adding one of the Diphenyl Blues to 
works in the way. 
Diphenyl 
We may 
101, 


it, which same 
(We 
number of recipes. 
following: Nos. 67, 
and 137.) 


have used dyes in a 
note the 
88, 96, 106, 117 


Recire No. 174. 
Dark Slace on Cotten Flannel 
Vidal Black on ten pieces cotton flan 
nel (100 Ibs.). 
Prepare dye bath with 


74 lbs. Vidal Black. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
fork. 
100 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 

Enter in cloth at 150°, bring up to 
200°, and run one hour at that heat; 
lift out and run one-half hour in sep- 
arate bath at 150°, of 

4 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid 

Rinse. 

Slates, as blacks, 
made fast by topping off with Bichro- 
mate of Potash and Sulphuric Acid, 
The colors dyed with Vidal Black will 
not rub or bleed, and will work very 
(See recipe 131.) 


well as can be 


level on the fibre. 


Recipe No. 175. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn 
Blue A and Fast Acid Violet R on 100 
pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Patent Blue A 
1 lb. Fast Acid Violet R. 
Victor Koech! & Co., 
St, New York. 
4 lbs. Sulpuhrie Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

The 
variety of blue shades, perfectly fast. 
They 
well 
cipes 113, 


122 Hudson 


above two colors will dye a 


peed no comments, as they are 
known among dyers. (See re- 
33, 138 and 149, and recipe 
162, this issue.) 
Recipe No. 176 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 

Benzo Chrome Brown B on 100 pounds 

cotton yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


t lbs. Benzo Chrome Brown 1} 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, turn one hour 
and turn 
at boil in a separate bath to 


at that heat; rinse off one- 
half hour 
which 
s. Bichromate of Potash. 
: Sulphate of Copper. 
b. Acetie Acid 
een added. 
method of 


have 
The 


shades of 


above dyeing fast 


brown will be found very 
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The colors 
Potash 


as well as cheap. 


with Bichromate of 


and Sulphate of Copper are fast 


washing and will not bleed or 
light 


them, 


against 


run into white or colors when 


washed along with (See recipe 


157, in 
» of brown.) 


which less dye is used for a 


New Dyes. 
in this issue a number of 
that 


We present 


pes in which dlves are used 
‘not within recent dates appeared 
the Dyers’ Supplement. 


very attractive shade of slate on 
cotton yarn appears in recipe 166, ob- 
Black G, 


Klipstein & Co., New 


tained from the use of Direct 
furnished by A. 
York, 


nished DY 


Direct colors have been fur 


this house in previous ree- 


ipes, which met with excellent 


nave 


results in dye-house practice, accord 


testimony of dyers with 


bave come into corre spond 
170, be found the use 
Blue 
Bischoff & Co., New York, for the pro- 
duction of a cloth. 


In recipe will 


of Sulfazon B, furnished by C. 


blue on woolen 


This is a one-dip color, and may be 


dyed with acid. It stands sunlight ex 


ceeding!y well, and gives perfectly 


crocking 


the 


shades, without 


levei 


Should dyers desire to ascertain 


rits and scope of this dye, we would 


‘ir writing to the above 


heir color card relating to 


this dve. Sulfazon Blues, on account of 


their fine, vivid shades, with a green- 


ist, are particularly suitable for 


and medium blue tints, as well 


cheap dark shades, when in combi- 
New Azo Black. 


‘ads will not be affected by the dye 


on with Cotton 


The shades produced resist sub 
sequent processes of earbonizing or 
Keller & Co., 


dyes in 


New York, fur- 
nish meritorious recipes 169 


and 173, suitable for cotton. In recipe 


obtained from the 
KY, 


fastest oranges to be pro 


169, an 


orange 1s 


use of Direct Orange which be- 


longs to the 


It is well adapted for union 


cotton the 


Diphenyl 


goods, wool and 


dyeing 


same shade. In regard to 


Violet R, we will say ‘that this article 


develops on the fibre very slowly. 


hence level shades are _ produced 


thereby. It is recommended for this 
reason, especially for mercerized cot- 


ton yarn. 





The Printing of Tapestry Carpet Yarns. 


The method of printing the various 


colors ou tapestry carpet varn was in- 
vented and patented by Richard Why- 
1832. 


By this method carpets can be made 


tock, of I’dinburgh, in the year 


of dyed or colored warps without new 


being each new 


The 


surface 


blocks required for 


pattern, carpets have a 
like the 
in the weaving, 


Wilton 


may 
looped Brussels, or 
the loops may be cut 


giving a velvet pile like the 
carpets. 

Whytock, inventor of the 
carpet printing process, was 


1775, 


Richard 
tapestry 
born sometime about the 
avd died in 1859. 


Whytock’s invention shows a sound 


year 


knowledge of the arts of weaving and 
dyeing, as well as mathematics. 
David Paterson, in writing to one of 
our foreign exchanges says that after 
fifteen years, in 1847, fifty-six tapestry 
the 
these being employed in 
Widnell at 
The 
the 


looms were working, greatest 
number of 
Henderson & 
Edinburgh. 


has attended 


the firm of 
Lasswade, near 


great success which 
tapestry carpet industry is owing prin- 
cipally to the energetic and enterpris- 
which the eminent car- 
John 
Sons, of Halifax, entered into its man- 
ufacture, 

It has 


branch of 


ing manner in 


pet firm, Messrs. Crossley & 


now become an important 


textile industry, extending 


jy employing 
and 
all kinds of beautiful and in- 
table 


pro- 


over the whole world. I 


the same principle of printing 


weaving, 
expensive velvet 


pile 


carpets, 


covers, sofas, rugs, ete., may be 
duced at a price within the reach of 
all Many details 


have, of course, been made on Why- 


improvements in 


tock’s invention of 1832; but the prin- 


ciple of imparting to the yarns their 
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various colors remains practically un 


altered. In Brussels carpet manufac- 


ture all the yarns are dyed self-colors 


in the dyebath, each separate thread 
representing one color in the carpet. 
small 
thread of 


whole pattern. 


in order to have a piece of a 


color in a Brussels a that 


color must traverse the 


fhe colors in Brussels are limited to 


five or six, and if another shade is de 


sired, it can only be inserted by the 


planting, which is substi 


process of 
tuting it at the desired place for an 


other color already working in the 


carpet. Whytock’s process overcomes 
this inconvenience. 


A single 


various colors 


tapestry thread is printed 
and there is practically 


shades 


variety of 
This, 


has been brought forward by some 


no limit to the 


which can be employed. indeed, 


writers as a positive objection to the 


process, as the results are 


tapestry 
“offensive 
But 


apt to become vulgar and 
to anyone having artistic taste.” 
the fault 


but in the 


the process 
the 
harmonious 
the 

employed 


lies, not in 


here 
taste of colorist 


soft, 


itself, 


or designer A col- 


oring. which would satisfy most 


fastidious taste, ean be 


with great effect in tapestry carpets. 


No doubt 
is crude and garish, but such are 


the coloring in many tapes 


tries 


generally intended for foreign export 


where hey have a ready market. 


With many 


demand for 


nations there is a strong 


bright, showy colors and 


which, to our 


This 


glaring contrasts eye, 


would appear offensive. free- 


ce rhe rs, 


the 


the employment of 
fault in 


dom in 


then. instead of being a 


process, is indeed a positive 


tapestry 


advantage, as it enables the manufac 


turer to supply the demands of other 


nations, though their taste, perhaps, 


most cultivated 


le not the 


Within late years tapestry carpets, 


as a whol have greatly improved in 


coloring; the many excellent produc 


tions from our best firms have, no 


done much to elevate public 


doubt. 
taste, 

In a Brussels all the dyed threads 
another. 
the carpet, and 
at the 


are re- 


lie in layers, one on top of 
surface of 
the 


where 


under the 


only re-appear on surface 


certain place they 
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quired to produce the design. In this 
dyed 


must, of necessity, be concealed under 


Way a large amount of 


yarn 


the surface. In a Brussels of five col- 


ors, or a five-frame carpet, only about 
one-fifth of the dyed 


the surface of the carpet and is invis- 


worsted forms 


ible; while, roughly speaking, about 


the 


By W hytock’s process 


rour-fifths lies under surface and 


s lost to view. 
valuable material is 


this great loss of 


altogether avoided, all the colored 
the 
tue surface and visible. 


Another 


varn in tapestry carpet being on 


point of advantage is the 


saving of space with tapestry looms; 
a Brussels loom occupying three times 
the space in length that a tapestry one 
Why- 


wound 


requires. In the early 
the 


drum 


days of 


tock’s invention was 


yarn 


on the printing from bobbins, 


the 


crank, 


vy rotating drum by means 


of a hand while a_ sim- 


the threads 
drum. At 


colors were applied to 


ple arrangement guided 
across the breadth of the 


that time the 


the yarn, not by means of a printing 


pulley and color-box as now employed, 


but with straight wooden sticks or 


rulers which were dipped into the 


color and then applied 


drum. The 


covered 


paste 


across the edges of 


varnu 


the printing sticks were with 


felt. Originally the printing drum 


seems to have been made of tin and 


covered over with waterproof cloth. 


The point at which these color rulers 


were midway up the 


ipplied was 


drum, where a ledge or guiding-shelf 


was erected to keep the ruler exactly 


edge of the drum The 


parallel to the 


ntroduction of rollers or pulleys run- 


ning in a small bex and color paste, 


and printing : he bottom F 6the 


a great 


side, was 


old system 





Size. 


7. rites to the “Textile Re- 


corder,” England, on the subject of 


sizing to the effect that the materials 


that enter into the composition of size 


are of vegetable, of animal, and of 


mineral origin, and they are mainly 


} 


selected from the following list: 
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(1) For Imparting the Adhesive 
Properties—Flour, from wheat, barley, 
rice, rye, and maize. Starch obtained 
from the above grains, and in addition 
from oats, buckwheat, and millet; 
from seeds, as peas, beans, and lentils; 
from roots, as potatoes, orchis, tap 
joca. and arrowroot, and from pith, as 
sago. From gums, natural and artifi- 
cial, from glues, and from gelatine. 

(2) For Softening the Size and Add 
ing Weight and Fulness to the Yarn— 
Tallow, of various kinds, chiefly from 
beef and mutton. Oil, as olive, castor, 
palm, cocoa-nut, and Shea _ butter. 
Wax. as paraffin, bees, and Japan; to- 
gether with soaps of various kinds. 

The foregoing may be considered, in 
the main, as lubricators, but the fol- 
lowing, by. extracting moisture from 
the atmosphere, soften the size and 
add perceptibly to the weight of the 
yarn: Chlorides, as magnesium, cal- 
cium, and sodium, also glycerine and 
grape sugar. 

(3) For Adding Weight and Bulk to 
the Yarn—China clay. Sulphates, as 
baryta, soda, lime, and magnesia. 
Silicates, as magnesia and soda. Also 
chloride of barium. 

(4) For Preserving the Size and 
Yarn from DPecomposition—Chloride 
of zinc, ecresylic acid, salicylic acid, 
thymol, and salts of arsenic. 

This list by no means exhausts the 
substances that have been used for 
sizing, yet it contains nearly all the 
simple ingredients now in use, as well 
as many that are seldom employed. 
In the early days of heavy sizing, 
everything promising success and 
many absurd things were tried; the 
latter, chiefly because sizers were in- 
nocent of chemical knowledge. But 
eventually the least desirable things 
were set aside, and the process of 
weeding out is still tending to bring 
all manufacturers more into line. 
This, notwithstanding the materials 
that enter into the composition of 
size, will probably long continue to 
vary according to the opinions, or the 
assumed requirements, of the manu- 
facturer. Certain things, however, 
are common to all. For example, the 


yarn must be such as will receive the 
required amount of size; and since 
size does not act alike on all cotton, 
and since one kind of yarn will absorb 
it easier than another, the need for a 
careful selection is obvious. 

\ good, soft-twisted yarn, made 
from supple fibres of moderate length, 
is desirable for heavy sizing, as such 
yarn can be obtained without exces 
sive twisting, and can readily be sat 
urated with size. Long and soft, stiff 
and short fibres are all difficult to deal 
with, for a thread made of the first 
will assume, when sized, a wire-like 
feel and appearance, and the two lat 
ter will require to be twisted so hard 
in spinning that size will not readily 
permeate the threads. Hence it is 
seen that the nature of the fibre, the 
quantity of twist in, together with the 
thickness of a thread, all affect the ca 
pability of that thread to receive size. 
Further, the finer a reed in proportion 
to the warp employed, and the closer 
and thicker the picks of weft, the 
greater the amount of stiffening re 
quired, 

To make a good size, only those in 
gredients should be used that assimi 
late well, for substances may be 
brought together that resist combina 
tion, or tend to decompose each other 
The ingredients should be added in 
such proportions, that the size will 
adhere firmly to the yarn, and not 
fall away as dust; in other words, the 
adhesive properties of the size should 
be good carriers of clay. Size should 
neither reduce the brilliancy of the 
dyes nor the whiteness of bleached 
yarn. The particles must be thor 
oughly mixed and in a fine state of 
subdivision. They ought neither to 
decompose nor mildew, nor otherwis« 
injure the fibres; but rather to render 
a finished cloth smooth and glossy, 
and give it a full appearance without 
being in any way sticky. 

Rice or rice water has long been 
used in India and China for imparting 
the adhesive properties to size. In the 
United States of America, and on the 
Continent of Europe, starch is in al- 
most general use, but in England 
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holds first 


are 


wheaten dour the place. 


The 


from 


flours used often obtained 


English, Chilian, Egyptian, and 


Indian wheats. Of these, the first 


named tlour is considered to be best 


adapted to the purpose of the sizer. 


Noubtless all wheaten flour contains 


similar ingredients, but the propor 


ingredients differ great 
different 


tions of those 


ly in obtained trom 


grains 


countries, and indeed in those ob 


tained at one time from various parts 


of the same country, as well as from 


vear to year. This point may be il 


lustrated by citing the results of two 


exuminations of the same description 
of flour, made respectively in 1875 and 
1877. They were conducted in order 
to determine the percentage of one of 
numely, gluten. It 
that in 1875 the 


from 35 to 46, 


the constituents, 


was found wet per- 


centage varied but in 


1877 it only reached 28 to 30 per cent. 


\ grain. of wheat contains an im 
mense number of cells, each of which 
is filled The 


cell walls are of cellulose—a substance 


with starch granules. 


almost universal in plant life—and of 
ginten. But a careful analysis reveals 
the presence of many other things. 

Vogel 100 


wheat flour contain— 


According to parts of 


Starch 

(rluten 

(sum, Sugar, et 
\lbumen 


Wanklyn complete 


analysis, namely: 


gives 


Water 
Fats 
Gluten ° fin 
starch 

sugar,zum and dextrin 3.33 } 
Phosphate of Pot sh 

Ash ‘ 


Insoluble 
water 


Soluble 
{inw ater 

09.08 

Webb has conducted an examination 

He 


partive richness in gluten and starch 


on different lines gives the com 


of five different grains as 


Gluten and albumen 19:15 
StQPOMs « «2s .. « 65.68 
Fibrine, gum, sugar 14.09 
Ash 0.70 1.2 


\ claim has been made for flour that 


it is the basis of all good size for 


heavy work, and that it probably 


owes its position to gluten, which is 
“the the 
vegetable, with 


substance of 
corresponds 
gelatine or glue of 
maintain that 
successfully used 


nitrogenous 
which 
and resembles the 
the 


animal.” Others 


can only be 


for sizing after this compound sub- 
stance has been destroyed, or partially 
differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to the object 
While all agree that 
the process gives a softness to paste, 
smoothness and 
that flour could 
held by 


mildew is 


so, by fermentation. Similar 


of fermentation. 


and a elasticity to 
not 


some 


otherwise 
that the 
thereby pre- 


yarn, 
give, it is 
growth of 
vented, and by others that the object 
is to improve the color of the size. 
Dissimilar as these contentions are, 
that, 
objects 


show 
the 


the following points will 


to a certain extent, all 


named are capable of simultaneous 
realization: 

The Mildew. (1) By 
steep.ng flour for a lengthened period 


the 


Prevention of 


nitrogenous substances are re- 
duced in amount, and, since it is upon 
these substances that fungi principal- 
that, fer- 
yarn, there is 


less matter to support such life. 


ly feed, it follows when 


mented size is on the 


(2) Fermentation produces, amongst 
other things, “alcohol and compounds 
which have a 
effeer 


growths;:” 


powerfully poisonous 


upon fungus or mildew 
and these, if allowed to re- 
the will retard 
Much, however, 
pends upon the method of preparing 


the 


main in size, further 


decomposition de- 


size. Before boiling fermented 
some from 
water. 


Each time water is added the mixture 


flour, many sizers wash it, 


three to five times in clear 
then al- 
state of 


until the water rises to the top, when 


s thoroughly agitated, and 


lowed to remain in a rest 


t is syphoned off by an 
With the 


produced by 


adjustable 
acids 
fermentation, and much 
the above- 
removed. In 
carried far 
the flour to 
assigned for 


tube, water certain 


soluble matter, including 


named antiseptics, are 
the 
would 


The 


short, process, if 


enough, reduce 


starch. reasons 
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removes free 


the 


washing fiour are that it 


acids which might tender 


yarn, 


and would aid the growth of mildew. 


But these acids could easily be neu 


tralized by soda ash or milk of lime. 


Washing 


imparting an 


also the size from 


prevents 


objectionable smell to 


the cloth. 


Dyeing by Electricity. 


\ new process of 


electrical dy eing 


has been invented. In carrying out 


the process, the matter to be dyed is 


subjected to the action of the dye 


liquor and to a current of electricity, 


which through the same dur- 


passes 


ing the operation of dyeing, heating 


the liquid to the r 


The 


quired temperature. 


process may be applied to wool, 


cotton, and other fibrous materials, 


either in the raw condition or as man 


ufactured or partly manufactured 


goods, It is also recommended for felt 


fabrics, hats, fur, leather, horn, bone, 


etc. The machinery consists, as far as 
the textiles is 
fitted 
dyeing yarn in 


manipulation of con 


cerned, of an. apparatus with 


cross-bars fo skeins, 


and also of another, supplied with 


porcelain rollers, for dyeing piece 


goods. At each end of each apparatus 
electrode, which 


is an immersed 


causes a current of electricity to pass 
through the contents of the vats. 
the electrical cur 


It is claimed that 


rent agitates the fibres of the material 
as well as of the liquor, and thereby 
causes a rapid absorption of the color 
that the 


action hastens the process 


ing matter by the fibre, and 
electrolytic 
of dyeing. The goods to be 
dyed 
passed over the rollers, or dipped in 
and the 

will. <A 


and 60 


piece 


may be plunged into the vat or 


any suitable way, current 


may be regulated at direct 


eurrent of 500 volts amperes 


the 
tank 6 feet 


raises the temperature of 
Fah. For a 
, 


long, 3 feet wide, and one foot deep, a 


water 
to about 210 
current of 220 volts and 100 amperes is 
For 
of 110 volis and 60 amperes has also 
The dye 
heated by any ordinary 


sufficient. some work, a current 


been used to advantage. 


liquor may be 


method, and, when the proper tem 


elee 


wiiecnh 


perature has been attained, the 


trical current may be started, 


will also keep it at the proper beat 
This new 


installed 


process may be applied and 
in dyehouses by 


the 


simply in 


serting into the vats electrodes 


and other necessary 


attachments 


thereby avoiding any great expens 


The Original Mercerizing Process. 


Although first noticed in 1845 or 1846, 


the mercerizing process was not pa- 


tented or made public until 1850. It 
the 
Exhibition in 1851, and proved 
a very 


was illustrated at first Interna- 
tional 
@itractive exhibit, being 
medal. At the 


close of the exhibition many of the ex- 


awarded a Council 


hibiiors desired to present articles to 


the Queen, but all were declined with 
two exceptions, one of which was 


some articles prepared by the mercer 


With the publi 


aroused 


izing process. inter 


est thus and stimulated a 


great and immediate commercial suc 
cess was anticipated for the process, 
and it is on reeord that a 
offered 


the patent rights, which was refused. 


French com 


pany the sum of £40,000 for 


However, on account of the cost of the 
caustic 


the loss 
the 


never, in 


alkali and entailed 


by the shrinkage of material, the 
life 


time, of much practical value in dye- 


process was Mercer's 


ing or printing, although it was largely 


used in a modified form in the prepa- 


ration of a toughened paper called 


“vegetable parchment.” 


The 
somewhat extensively used in France 
1880 for 


mercerizing of cotton was 


about producing crepon ef- 
fell 
into disrepute owing to the rotting of 
the Within the 


last however, 


fects on silk-cotton material, but 


silk which occurs. 


few years it has, been 
largely employed for similar styles 
cloth, the 


low 


wool-cotton process 


carried out at a temperature, 


reduce the liability of injury to 


wool. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
ertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. 


Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, 
pressed. 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Book on Wool and Worsted Carding. 
Editor Textile World 


Is there ! 


if manutl 


anv book 


Mam 
Woolen 
$1.75; and 
by W. 8S. B 


books 


ifact 


good 
mak i 


one 





Bleaching Cotton Goods. 


Editor Textile World 
‘an me any 
the cheapest way 
ribbed underwear and where to pur 
material to do the work”? 
Pennsylvania, Ww 


nformation 
of bleaching 


Can you give 


We 
the 


have answered above 


the 
names that 
} 


sistance, besides ending 


of parties may be 
some 
the subjec 


matter on 


Pick Glass. 


Editor Textile World 


I am an overseer of 
quently have to use a 
ean I get a half 
much will it ? 


and fre- 
W here 
how 


weay 
pick 
inch glass, 


ne 
glass 
and 
cost 

We can 
want for 
to $1.50, 
quality 


such a 
would 
the 


glass 
be from 
pattern 


procure as you 
50c. 


and 


you. Cost 
according to 
of lens. 


Llama Wool. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you inform us 

chase good, long llama 
Mich. 


where 
wool? 
W. D. R. 


we ce 


We know of no place where llama wool 
can be obtained, unless lots can be picked 
up in New York. We doubt, however, if 
it is to be had in any American market, 
as there is scarcely any demand for it 
among manufacturers. The of 


our cost 


‘ as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


A Dyer Wants Help. 


Editor Textile World 


from going 
have trie 
i I ) Su 
Ss may seem 


so hat the 


Kirk 


Book on Chemistry. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you let me know where I can 
iin Comstock’s book Chemistry 

Conn, A 


on 


This book is published by 


New 
supply the 


Sheldo 
York, 
demands 


Co., 8 Murray St., 


undoubtedly 


who 


for i 





Cement for Leather and Iron. 


Editor Textile World: 
I want 
to adhere 
pressure 


how 


that 


SO as 


a cement will cause leather 
to iron, to stand a heavy 
ind strain. Can you inform me 
make a cement that will answer 
this purpose, or tell me where I can 
tain already manufactured? 

Penn, ; ro 


ob- 


We think that it would 
obtain a cement that 
tory for this purpose 
ples of with 
be 


difficult 
be 
We have sent sam- 
which experiments 


to 
would satisfac- 
cements 


may made. 





Crude Asbestes. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you be so kind as to give mé 
address of a firm who deals in crude 
bestos? 


i e & 
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We w 
quiry to 
William § 


Editor Textile 
I desir 

facturing 

informa 


ng } 


Te! 
ng 


to consult 

for 1898, w 

formation 

the names 

that he men 
to use shoddy) f judge of these 
the characte f s th they 
facture; but 
dertaking if 
mills and rt rom direct 
He can obtain by method the 
probabilities of marketing the product at 
a fair price 
factory course for him to pursue. In re- 
gard to the amount of machinery 
sary for the manufacture of 
would advise h 
advertise in our columns 


manu 
a great un- 
to all of the 
sources 


the same 
This is really the only satis- 


neces- 
shoddy, we 
iddressing parties who 
Roughly 
hoddy 


with possibly a lumper 


speaking, we sh 
picker and a card 
and duster, would answer his purpos 


uuld say that a 


Book on Sizing. 


Editor Textile 

Can you giv e tl I ot any 
ern work ! nishins ott I want a 
book that tr ’ I goods siz 
ing and starching 


mod 


m. F. 


We would s ‘ rettir the recen 
work by Hugh Jr “Sizing In 
gredi and Sizing,”’ 
lished in England. Sixty-three pages, il- 
lustrated. Price $1. We will obtain it, if 
This book is int 
practical work 


relating to the 


pub- 
] 


desired. 
complete 
everything 


ended to be a 
with 
proc- 
ind takes up such sub- 
jects as sizing ingredients (flours, soften- 
ers, deliquescent Size prep- 
arations (Chloride of Whitening 
material, Percer Fer- 
mentation; Mixing; Construction of Siz- 
ing Machine Working of the Machine; 
Definitior if Technic CS 
tion, etc. 


dealing 
modern 


esses of sizing 


substances); 
Zine, 


age of size, etc.); 
Terms; ilcula- 


Machinery Wanted for Bags. 


Editor Textile World 


I want information of the 
necessary for 


machinery 
making 500 bags per year, 


WORLD 


up W her 

the waste « 

roller, at it forms a rin 
waste Lap waste 
the English spinning 
rolle r on 


frame, but 
this frame is four 
liam r, the taking 
breaks it instead of siipping it off, 
is then straightened into wha 


value 


spinner, 


1 lap The quality and 


two wastes is the same, only on 


ring waste, which comes from 
ted mule, ] 


omes from the 


and the other ip Ww 


English spinning 


Angora Rabbit Fur, 


Editor Textile World 


I am trying to learn a few facts in r 
gard to the production of yarn from th 
fur of the Angora rabbit. I have been re 
ferred to you as a reliable source of 
formition on this subject. I should lik 
to know how the hair is obtained 
the animal, if cut or combed off. 
what is considered a 
been experiment 


bits, 


fron 
Nex 
fair yield I hav 
ing with some of the ral 
with encouraging results, but hay 
been working altogether without a know 
edge of the proper method 

lowa. J. M. 


We do no now of any 


ind, therefore 


Angora rabb 


esume that our corre 


spondent refers to waat is known in the 
rade as ‘“‘shocks,”’ 


tween a rabbit 


probably a cross | 

There are no 
very many of these, but they have a long 
woolly 


and a hare 


coat, and can be doubtless cor 
verted into yvarn ‘The fur eut off tt 
skin. Ordinary rabbits are bought during 
the winter season in England and on tl} 
London being the 
the former and Leipsic 
for the Australian skins 
sold at rezular intervals in the « 
‘ial sale rooms, the next being 

Nov. lith. C production of 


yarn for weaving purposes, we 


Continent, centre 
and Paris cen 
Continent. 
omm 
sale 
yncerning the 
doubt if 

would be anything like as cheap as wool 
in fact see no advantage in it and owing 
staple 


to its short would not spin any 





the 
volt 


only 
presen 


Electric 


machin 


Ql 


ESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


Starting an Injector. 


t Hu 
world you start an injector if the 
valve was leaking V hout shut- 
down, the water being low in the 


Park, Mass 4 Sub 


as a stop lve between in- 

d boiler, 1e feed could be 

means of this valve. In loce- 

‘ators there is some- 

valve in tl discharge of 

In the absence of a stop 

failure of the check, the in- 

will be hot but may be cooled if 

ind water pressure are available. 

ooled sufficiently it is possible to 
same under these conditions 


Steam and Mad Drums. 


propor- 
size of 


O. H. 


in 

h- 

open 
, 


ii be 
field 
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New Publications. squeezed, after having been dyed Gv Td 
results are obtained with this dye in 
covering all vegetable matter. Dyers 

Power Pumps. The Goulds would do well to send for them 

Manufacturing Co., 16 Murray 8 

New York, have just issued a partial 

1logzue their power pumps, under 

foregoing title These pumps have 

nt succe wherever they 

The economy of power 

nized factor in industrial 

is dependent upon the 

motive power of the 

catalogue of Goulds 

pumps sent pe request The pres- 

ent o1 llu Ww ! riplex power 
pum] t l Lee pumps, medium 

Ww r ( t ie) pow I pumps 


The Empire of 
title of an 
book, published by 
headquarters at Wi: 
the purpose of 
ing the resources, industri 
sort, in all sections raver s 
line of raiiway It is he handsomes 
publication of its kind that we have 
for a long time. The paper 
is printed, its typography, 
cannot b readily excelled 
into chapters relating 
fully illustrated: Yesterday 
*omorrow Washington V 
the titi : h Carolina; South C 
William J T ne Alabama 
N York jana: F 
1 with 
would 
il 


a 


im} 
. ssued a 
nt card showir 


ition 


who mak 


d find much 
work ire known 
ly throughout this 
This particular 
advan an theories 


ynuiy 


and IS¢ irg on Deve 
Paranitrariline Two sam 
pamphlet ] 
ibjects, have 
heson & Co., Ne York l 
pecially t the produc 


) 

tober ] Bosto! i 

Ellis. This iss is the first number of ham an 
yume 13 t quarterly published a , . fast to bleeding in wa 
wr Harvard U1 As usu mn ) 12 Paranitranil 

1ins a number : Ors : ! any dischargabl 

mic merit, and y certain additions 

ring particularly t discharge, white and colored effe 

Futur | co pC can also be btained on dyeing 


Supply with well known combinations 
vwects of | nectl 


a. © . : =e ; Chemical Jurisprudence By Harwood 
‘ 3 — Huntington Published by the 
ini author ” West Broadway New York 
on wool. This is City. Price 2c. This is a pamphle ; 
the title of a _card | issued by pages, of much value, consisting of 
Wm. J. Matheson , New York n chemical jurisprudence 
which dvers should interested in, and patent-law cases involvi 
» doubt their want uld be readily The author is w known to the 
met should they write to the above house idustrv a member of the Hart 
for a copy. The colors presented appear (Conn.) Bar; and chemical expert 
I its, and furnish a most attractive Betis aot eed 
P colors t} great ety o 
ae potas Wheel Governor. The Lombard 
Water Wheel Governor Co Soston 
amine Dves. William J. Matheson & Mass., has just issued an illustrated cata 
Co., New York, have recently issued logue relating to their water wheel gov 
. circular with sample dveinges from Dia- ernor. This catalogue contains among 
mine Rose G D and B G, which produce other illustrations, some interesting ones 
mewhat yellower shades than the old showing speed diagrams of a degree of 
marks Attention is especially drawn to regulation which this company’s regula 
heir fastness to light and brightness of tors have produced und r various ¢ yndi 
shades. Their sample card of Diamine tions in actual practice. This company 
Rlack R M W is made up of low grade manufactures for all makes of turbine 
woolen samples, containing many burls and impulse water wheels, and for large 
which are dyed without rinsing, simply steam engines 
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Appleton's Popular Science M ever 
for November, New York: D t pmen 

ton & Co. Price $5 per year Thi on Bes 
ly has in its November issu . 
uable articles of popular iter cond 
leading article tn Ly 
Origin of Pe 

America 

Bureau 
an art 
ble F 
Th 
ofa 
of the e 


that 


machi 
hand 


very 


they 


prim 

dom 

mary 

ana 

trea larm< 
space checks, ha 
signs, ornamental 
ete 


intendent 

som hun 

late our i 

comi yr to Winds 

mad n umber 

mills, and done 

leaving the factor 

dition than when he é relations 
with the hands hi l : b n of the 
kindliest them will 
wish new position 
Mr. ! tin sta! : the estimation 
of coiton mill men e U t 
member of he 

Association, and holds 

patents on cotto macniner! 

terested in church work, Mr. Mart 

a great deal of h par me to reé 

work, among ot t y i 
perintende 

School since the 

Nalder The Tribune joins 

friends in wishing 
fortune 


Is a 


him the best 


and show 
Philadel- 
knit- 
pur- 


James Taylor, whose office 
rooms are at No. 835 Arch St 
phia, has a large and very ¢ ymplete 
tine machinery depot, where can be 


mac 


"ec 


"OSS-compound 
ited horse 


hop The 


known 

made 

the Cc. W 
assuming 

l4th after 

ing the factory 
ire beginning 
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to re 

viding 

stallati 

work pr 

one who 

for improven 
erature 

energy e! rel 

ley had mad h 
fession for some 
years with the Gis 
later with other 
ments H 
mechanic has 

line of work 
most ir ant 
exist and wt 


fits 


The 


opene a 


Mills, Cedartown 

ym pletion and will 
commence ti tall their new machi 
which consists of 5,000 Asa Lee muk 
dles, and all preparation mach 
Pickers, cards, drawin 
mediate and roving f 
Cotton Mill N ; 
their new 
spindle i 
The Ac hnet Mi 
have recently p 
cards and draw ibove 
chinery comé works of t 
Howard & Bull z American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket 


nery 

zg. slubbing 

imes The Kinston 
l n star up 


}, 000 


ll soo 

Sting of 
machinery 

sedford, Ma 


order 





A Point for Manufacturers. 


not 
which are 
atisfactory 
ichers, of 
iter used 


factur 
ise ma 
mprov 
facture! 


WORLD 


Tl Mutual Boiler I: 
pany have issued under 
No i very ym plete 
weat ring Bituminous coal 

given The 
by 


irance Com- 
circular 


the wei 
ng the « , are all sta 
copy of repo! may be 
the company’s office sl Milk S 


C. Bischoff & Co., well-Known dyestuff 
Boston 
Purchase St. on 
S. Mawson is the enterpris- 
Telephone number is 3784 


manufacturers removed their 
branch office » 124-126 

Nov is \ 
ng manager rs 


The New Excelsior 7-8 Automatic 


Knitter. 


Knitting Machine Mfg 
ISY; hree-quarter automat 

so well received by the 

trade, have siill further developed their 
machine and are now putting out a new 
model whicl s nearly full automatic 
and which the eall seven-eighths 
automatic km feat- 
ures which are ecided interest 
and value, and which may well 
merit the attention of the trade, which, 
by the keen competition and marked im- 
provement i1 his line of machinery in 
the past few years, has been educated to 
he point of very 


some 


critical consideration 

everything new in the line of hosiery 
g machinery 

the new seven-eighths model 

ecylinde: 


when 
is placed in the machine and 
ired length of stocking mads it 
heel. T operator then 
extra starts the ma- 
reverse motion and after the 
the machinery automat 
the splicing thread, makes 
necessary changes, and pr 
ular work until the 
improvement 
machine makes two 
manufacture tn 


Mechanics’ Fair. 


world 
xclusive 
3 telegraphy, 
rld is talking, 
public demon- 
In addition to 
and messages 
the explosion 
s ir ficial lake 
ip be isund 
ng thrown high in the 
n tube light, artificial 
termed, is an object of 
lor of the light is 
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An Outing that is Exeiting and 
Healthful. 


ivel 
yunds an 
found 
und itfits 
portsmen 
citemen 
Many 

ire € 

son, 

friend 

the cha 
ment that 


mile from 
and tor 
small lake 
the shoré 
Our guice 
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exciting exper 
“When with 
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that he ; We 
: and : 
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from us 
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ry man- 
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remained under 


there happened to be 


the char Ss we l 
t was rigt y given 


x ’ und 
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ind in i 

he appeared t 
raised 


und one 


re fa 


yr toward us he 
than it takes to 
us, his magnifi- 
over his massive 
ind red howed 
while his mane 
Shoot! they 
ilmness as my 

lI my gun and 

by the smoke 
vt Was go 
rougcht him 


.ptional, but 
occurrence 
delight 


iddresses 
t 
tblished ten 
und . in B 


Fite, cretary 
Bloch, manager. 


manded greater 


1898 le company 


to build 
Ave. and 
ycated 


demand 


comprise 

e in every 
its of the 
pped with 
inery ind 
afforded 
cone 

large 
broadly 
United 


new 

r needle 
indles five 
matically 
f unusual 

attach- 
so delicate- 
1 fine ad- 
tand mill 








lu4 


usage under ordinary 
inventor of this five « 
upon a most ing 
ing the yarn onto the wheel, and cutting 
it out, which does away with all finely 
adjusted grips, tensions, etc. During the 
twenty minutes or half an hour that we 
watched the machine in operation, there 
were no tight stitches at the splicings 
and no more imperfect work 
with ordinary single color knitting 
uttachment was applied to a 4,” 
which is as smell as would ever b 
for ¢ this class of work, and the 
head the more easily it can be 
We understand that veral 
hay spected his 
eral trial orders hav 
entor has not yet de- 
the machine 
ell his patent 


conditions. The 
olor striper has hit 
method of feed- 


-nious 


is in the 


In Rhode Island, 


The mills in Burrillville, R 

ing’ a fair share ol 

them are running altnougn 

full time gre: cot 
are being F I his sectio 

Around FP: he mills ar 
heir he rh samples 

Co. shu 


business 


down 


Oakland and Mohegar 

F by the Wanskuck Co., are run 

gz full time or wl worsteds for 
men's wear 

Tinkham’'s mil I Harrisvill 

ing full time on entton worsteds 

At Plainville, only the pattern loom and 

cards were runnir when our 
representative called 

At Mapleville, repairs are ing made 

ready to start up in the “ar future by 
the new purchasers. 


On the Pacific Coast. 


run- 


one set of 





4 subscriber writes us that business is 
very dull in that section. The San Jose 
mill is shut down, also the mill at Ban- 
don, and most of the other mills are 
running about half capacity, with the ex- 
ception of the Golden Gate, which has 
a large government contract for 22-oz. 
kerseys, and will be very busy for some 
time. 





Oilless Bearings. 


which 


issue, 


The Ameledema Oilless Bearings 
are advertised elsewhere in this 
manufactured by the Ameledema Oilless 
searing Co., Ltd., Wayne Junction, Pa., 
are meeting with marked success and 
giving satisfaction wherever used. These 
bearings are made of wood that has been 
chemically treated, and are particularly 
recommended where absolute cleanliness 
is of any importance. The bearings re- 
quire no oil or other lubricant, and de- 
mand no attention, being especially ap- 
plicable to light or high speed machin- 
ery. as found in many of the machines in 
textile mills, as the mule, spinning frame 
etc. The following parties, among many 
others, are using these bearings: The 
J. B. Stetson Co.. Philadelphia: Rainbow 
Knitting Mills. Philadelphia; Morse, Wil- 
liams & Co., Philadelphia: Camden Cur- 
tain & Embroiderv Co., Camden, N. J.; 
Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.; Wat- 
son Mfg. Co., Leicester. Mass.; Crawford 
Laundry Machine Co., Boston. 





H. M. Wesson & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., are meeting with most satisfactory 
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success in the disposal of their belt hooks 
made under the Wilson patent. These 
hooks are self-clinching, and are made 
from the finest quality of malleable iron 
warranted tough and pliable, and to 
stand the most severe test. These hooks 
are well known to manufacturers, having 
been on the market for a great many 
years, and no complaints have been made 
of their breaking. We would suggest 
manufacturers writing to the above con- 
cern for circulars, etc., descriptive of the 
hook. A sample will be sent free 
application. 


S. Y. McDonald is loom fixer at the 
Keyser Woolen Mills, Keyser, W. Va 
We erroneously reported D. W. MecAllis 
ter as holding that position, in our las 
month's issue. 


Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest 
Sarnard ... 65 5 
Border City swans lo 
Sagamore oe ee sewe SO 
Stafford .. ‘“ : i wo 
stark ae nese Je 855 
Amory a6 oom 121%, 
Boston ‘ 460 
Luncaster 3:2 
Jackson 
Amoskesrg 
Cocheco 
Manchester 
Merrimack 
Lyman 
A-«subet 
Appleton 
Middlesex . 
Vremont & Sutfol« 
Grinnell 
Arlington 
Hamilton 
Thorndike 
York 


Chicopre 

Naum. eng 

Davol.... 

Cont nental 

Franklin vive 

Everett .... 60 
Lawrence vee. 
Pacific ... oc 
Union vs 130 
Great Fat.s ee 142 
Massachrsetts .. sane 79 





Facts and Gossip. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Con- 
tract has been awarued for the erection 
of the building for the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School. The main building will be 
644 by 112 feet, brick, three stories high 
and will cost about $180,000. 


Oakdale. It is re- 
ported that there is a likelihood of the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co's going out of 
business, owing to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the cotton trade. In any 
case, the mills must be removed by July 
Ist, 1900, the Metropolitan Water Com- 
mission having taken possession of the 
land upon which the mills stand. 


Rhode Island, Wyoming. It is re- 
ported that the old batting mill, the 
property of F. C. McCormack, of New 
York, will be sold or leased to a concern 
for the purpose of manufacturing silk, 
or silk velvets. Charles C. Howe, who is 
seemingly interested in the matter, re- 
ports that he has practically received a 
confirmation of this rumor from Mr. 
McCormack. 


Massachusetts, 





MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mililis. 
*Alabama, 
ie new 


Alabama City Work on 
mill for the Dwight Mfg 
Co. is being rushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble The excavations are now being 
made for the mill proper and the ware- 
house. As the Dwight Co. could not get 
a contract as reasonable as they wanted 
they are erecting the buildings them- 
selves. R. A. M hell, agent of the com 
pany, is the work 


cotton 


overseeing 


The 


busine 


Alabama, Florence 
F. M. Perry a 
erecty a 
ing revived We ar 
March, but the rumor 
firmation at the time 
Mr. Perry has announced his intention o 
installing an ghting and power 
plant in addit t 
will contrac 
Florence 


cotton 


ounce 


Flori 
talked 
and oth 
estimate 
equipment 
be of about 

*Georgia 
gon Mills 
pleted 
will 


mai 
and the 
begin ne 
ordered, 

*Georgia, Fursytl h Mfg 
Co. inform us that t Ley ill ill be 
gin production about th st Novem 
ber The old machinery will be 
out of the present mill building 
new which will have double the ca 
pactiy, bringing the total up to spin- 
dles. They will manufacture carpet warps 
and hosiery yarns eam power J. M 
Ponder is president, . H. Kane 
tendent. 


moved 
into the 
one 


804 
superin 


Georgia, Harmony Grove It is re 

ported that work will be commenced next 
spring on the erection of the large cot 
ton mill projected by G. W. D. Harber 
The mill will have about 5,000 spindles 
and 200 looms. The production will be 
sheetings and drills. 
Lindale Ground has been 
the new mill of the Massa- 
Mills at this place, which 
erected at a of $600,000, and 
about 30,000 spindles 


*Georgia, 
broken for 
chusetts Cotton 
cost 


is to be 
will contain 


Mexico. Col 


about to 


Tlaxcala 


irdo 


linen 


Mexico, City of 
Amilio Herrera is 
factory in the State of 


Git 


*North 
Kingston 
incorporated 
3,500 spindles. 


North Carolina, 
tract for the machinery of 
spindle mill, now building at 
was last week awarded to the 
(N. C.) Machine Co. 


Rhode Island, 
corporation have 
Lockwood Co. 


Kingston. The new 
here, which were 
will start up 


Carolina, 
otton mills 


Feb. 3, 


soon 
Norwood A con- 
the 5000 


this place, 
Charlotte 


Lincoln. Articles of in- 
been filed of the L. A 
This company will engage 


NEWS. 


A. Lockws 
Chas KF 


$100 000 


i ls, owned 
otte, N. C., which 
been LW irded 
The new mills will have 


1000 spindles 


Char 


cently 


has 


*South Carolina 
f incorpora 
cempany 
the following 
Gibs 
W M 
of the 
1 i i few days 
who will let contract 
ind machinery, and 
light equipment. The 
placed at $50,000, wt 
! Thi 
March 


part 


town 

1e matte 
place ind it was 
information from ma 
lders nd others as to the 
nd cost of equipment build- 
L. C. Todd has been elected 
ind D. L. DuBose temporary 
and manager When the re- 
ports are received, definite procee: : 

will be taken in the matter 


t this 


secretary, 


president 


*Virginia 


being 


Lynchburg A 
form t this 
operate 1 t ar future ll 
manufacture of cotton. 

irien, F. Hl. Winifree 
and others are among those ir 
and they talk of a 25,000 spindle 
begin with This is probably the same 
project reported in April and later in 
August for which C. R. Makepeace 
Co., were drawing plans. 


company is 
place to build and 


plant to 


Enlargements and Im provementa. 
Georgia, Jewell's The Jewell Mills 
jowen, Jewell & Co., proprietors, are 
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adding 
top cards 


Maine 
made ) 
Mill. 

ing 

ready 
treast 

the 

chine ry. 
will be a 
which will 
and rema 
chinery. 


—Massachusetts, Walt 
ton Mfg. Co. has compl 
to its finishing house, wh 
for the purpose of dyeing 
the silks and 5s ns mad 

he ida I 
and three stor 
sending s me 


bu 


H 
ck Oo 
mpany are 
; é ken Mills Starting Up. 

vice-| en rank hi treasure! 
William ” ‘ord é t John H 
Mur} This nev om has ab- 


company it 


partne pur- 
chased I su ing, — which Connecticut. Willimantic The Will 
the Jol oss ays ; its mantic Linen Co.’s Mills have started up 
busine ey ind iu! aux- 
lliary macl I li t in r the M 
manufacture yar = expect F 
this ready about Jan t. They al« 
ready operat N 1 Jersey 
ribbed underwear *Mas 


sachusetts, Tarnumsville 


arnumsvi Cott ) have 
operations after a s ut down, 


achusetts, Wes Warren. 


—North Carolin lark » The Gold town of West Warren h 4 agreed to 
ie a - ‘ e th taxes < the farre Cott 
Crown Hosierv & , ing of this ba tax rf i arren 
: ; “ Mills It has also agre¢ to make 
a ad value $350,000 The iills will 
Start at once, as there 
repairing to be 


place, are about t yarn spinning 
plant to the mil l w probably put 
in about 2,500 spindles at once. Part of , 
the equipment has been ordered It is + . . 
also stated that new power machinery ®"¢ improved mach 

will pe added. place. 

—North Carolina Goldsboro The —New York, New Hartford. Operation 
Wayne Cotton Mills are making consider- have been resumed in the mills of t 
able improvements and additions to their New Hartford Cotton Mfg. Co., after a 
plant. Mr. Robbins, secretary and super- shut down of three week 

- th a new power —*Pennsylvania, Chest The Patter 
lll be added soon, 


states 
son Mills have been again sold, this tims 
—North Carolina, High Falls. The High to the Chester Mfg. Co., for $108,000. This 
Falls Mfe Co intend enlarging their s the third time the mills have been sold 
plant by the addition of new machinery. within the last three months. It is be 
y lieved that Dennis Howarth, president 

North Carolina, Raleigh. The Williard of the Chester Mfg. Co. who represents 
Mar y i Willardville, a syndicate of Philadelphia capitalists 
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there to 
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carriage 
employ 


operation 
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*North 
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Pennsylvania, PI 
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factory 
*Vermont 
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chased what is 
Mill at Benningt 
of converting 
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transact 
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Roberts 


purpose 


his 
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his plan mill. 

*Vermont, Benningt The new yarn 
mill of Wm. Campbe Benningtor 
Walls, will be “e n the te of the 
old Pulp Mill v by 100 feet 
four } 


tories hi 


My 
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l 
directly 


Extensive 
made to the 
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d that the 
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build- 
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*Virginia, Lexington. The report that 
the Buena Vista Cassimere Mills will add 
machinery has been confirmed. The mills 
are owned by the Kent interests, of Clif- 
ton, Pa, 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Somersville. The Som- 
ersville Manufacturing Company's 
woolen mill has started up in full 

Illinois, Chicago The Armour 
Felt works have started up. 


new 


*Maine, Corinna. Machinery has be- 
gun to arrive for Chas. A. Greenwood's 
mill, which we reported Aug. 12th was in 
process of construction, and it will proba- 
bly start up very soon 
*Maine, The Perseverence 
Woolen Co., irted operations and 
the promoters report they have orders 
enough to keep them busy for a long tim 
and will probably have to run night ar 
day They manufacture friezes and cas- 
simeres The plant dye- 
threc sets of cards and 15 looms 


Gardiner 
has st 


consists of a 


house 


Maine, Guilford It is reported 
the Piscataquis Woolen Mills, 
announced Oct. 7th had shut 
to start up again soon. 


likely 


that 
which we 
down, are 


Massachusetts, Athol Extensive im- 
provements and repairs have been made 
Eagle Woolen Mills and the plant 


has again resumed operations 


to the 


*Massachusetts 
Wool Milis 
repairs to their 


again 


Byfield 
which have 
plant, have 


The 


been 


Byfield 
making 
started up 


Massachusetts, Clinton The 
Carpet 


t Bigelow 
Co.'s mill, which has been almost 
closed for the past two weeks, started up 
recently 

Massachusetts, Hancock John Tay- 
lor has opened up the old woolen mill at 
this place. 


Massachus Franklin Mills 
Started up again after two month's shut- 
down, and will run four days a week. 


Ray's 


Massachus¢ ) Adams Some 
the lepartments f the Blackinton 
have art rain after three 
months ! ; houler, who 
ntemplat¢ uring fine woolen 
worsted g on own account 

nt h the mill for 


Massachusett Andover. The 
woolen mills here tarted up in some de- 
partments recently, after a shutdown of 
about four months t is expected that 
the other departments will gradually be 
opened until the whole mill is running 
once more. 


Massachusetts, No 
Woolen Mills have commenced operations 
igain, but will only work five days a 
week for the present 


Bellingham. Ray’s 


Massachusetts. Pi 
Russell 


sfield The 8S. N. 

Mfg. Co. has started up 
n after an idleness of six weeks, dur- 
which time a new engine has been 

added and other improvements made. 


Massachusetts tutland Moulton 
Bros. are putting machinery into the new 
satinet mill erected by M. R. Moulton 
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during the and will 


start it up. 


present year 


soom 


Massachusetts, Webster. The Slater 
Woolen Co., which shut down for a short 
time to put in a new flume, has started 
up again, 


*Massachusetts, West Stoughton 
Foss & Co.'s new shoddy mill is almost 
completed, and is ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery. 


New York, Clayville After a shut 
down of some two week Empire 
Woolen Co. has again resumed opera- 
tions. 


reported that 
James Shaw, 
been leased or 


Oregon, Dallas. It is 
the Dallas Woolen Mill, 
former proprietor. has 
practically sold to the Pioneer Woolen 
Mill Co. of Tacoma It is said that 
operations will be commenced immediate- 
ly and that new machinery will be added 


as soon as possible. 


Pennsylvania, Taylor Looms aré 
ing placed in the new woolen mill at 
Renard & Son are the present pro 


ors 


place, 


prie 


*Rhode 
River Spinning Mill 
shut down a month 
operations. 


Island Woonsocket. The 
which we reported 


ago, has resumed 


*South Dakota, Sioux Falls. It is an- 
nounced that Wm. Pettigrew has pur- 
chased the Sioux Falls Woolen Mills, of 
which he was formerly president. They 
are | staried up. 


peing 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Shewville The 
Mills have shut down for 
te period 


oolen 


*Maine, Guilford 
Woolen Co., has again shut down This 
mill started up June 7th after a short 
shut down and has been obliged to close 
again on account of lack of orders 


The Piscataquis 


Massachuset Dalton. 
den Woolen Co. has shut 
for an indefinite period. 


The Hamp- 
down its plant 


Dedham The Mer- 

Woolen Mills are again shut 
after a short period of work, on 
lack of orders. 


Massachusetts 


accoun ol 


husetts Pittsfield The Ta 
Mills, formerly owned by 
now in assignee’s 
down for an indefinite 


Massa 
ik Woolen 
Horton, but 


have shut 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Richard 
s & Co.’s woolen mill has shut down 
the vresent. 

New 
Aiken 
a few 
built 


Hampshire, Franklin Falls. The 
Hosiery Mills shut down for 


weeks, while a new flume is bei 





Knit. 


New “Hills. 

Georgia, Munticello. A 
the purpose of manufacturing hosiery 
and underwear has been organized here 
with H. V. B. Allen as president and C 
D. Jordan, secretary and treasurer. 


company for 
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*Massachusetts, 
new Cornell 


New Bedford. The 
Stocking Co. will be estab- 
lished in a building on Pope St. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in full 
operation early in December. The capi- 
tal stock of $29,000 is nearly all sub- 
scribed, and ihe incorporators are as 
follows: James P. Francis, president; 
Nowell, treasurer; directors, J 

J. C. Nowell, Thomas H. 
Herbert E. Cushman, and 


Knowles, 
). Perry 


Arthur 
*Michigan, Quincy Fuller details 
to hand regarding the new company 
intend manufacturing Knit goods at 
place. They will occupy an old 
here which formerly was used 
creamery. A power house will be built 
and the other part of the building ar 
ranged for the Knitting business. W. H 
A. Godfrey will be superintendent and 
G. A. Cornell superintendent 


are 
who 
this 
building 

for i 


assistant 


*Michigan, Quincy W. H. A. God- 
frey, superintendent of the Quincy Knit- 
ting Co., informs us that production will 
begin in the mill about Dec. 1, and 
that they will manufacture mitte leg 
gins, etc. This is the concern we men- 
tioned last week The capital of the 
company is $12,500; president, C. McKay; 
treasurer, C. H. Houghtaling; 15 knittin 
machines; dye-house. 


North Carolina, Merry Hill. 
tablishment of a Knitting mill is 
plated here by J. H. White and 
ates A plant of from 20 to 30 
machines is talked of 


The 
contem 
assocl- 


knitting 


es- 


*North Car na 
inging hay 
tors of th 


place: W. E 


Weldon. The 
ted board of 
knitting mill at 
niel, W. R. Smith, 
r. Shaw, J. T. Gooch, W. A. Pierce, 
Clarke. Capital stock will be 
the privilege of increasing to $50,000 
mill will employ about 125 hands 
is expected that work will commence 
tbout a month 


follow 
dire« = 
this 


been elec 
new 


Wa 


inia Duncannon. Negotia- 
under way erection of a 
hosiery. ‘ It is expected 


plant operation in a few 


Pennsyly 
tions are 
good-sized 
to have the 
months 


the 


*Pennsylvania Hummelstown. It is 
reported that work has been commenced 
the foundation of a new knitting fac- 
tory at the corner of Second and Landis 
Sts Building is 26 by 60 ft two stories 
high. It is expected that it will be put 
in operation about the first of the year 
This is the factory we mentioned in July, 
in which W. H. Ulrick, Adam Knull and 
Joseph Rhoads are interested. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. 
partnership between W. P. Morgan & 
Frank Zimmermann, is now an 
fact and they have started a 
mill under the name of The 
Knitting Mill, for the purpose 
facturing men’s half 
ribbed hose Capacity 
40 machines. 4 new 
erected in a short time 
is the superintendent 


1 ¢ ‘Olina Newbury E B 
one of the promoters of the pro 
knitting mill at this place, states 
enough capital has already been 
or pledged, to build, and there is 

prospect that the necessary 
amount of stock will be pledged in a 
month to guarantee the formation of the 
company P. J. Vass is another of the 
promoters. 


The 


assured 
knitting 
Lee Park 
of manu 
and misses 
dozen per day 
dye house will be 

Mr. Zimmerman 


ne 


} 
10se 


*Sout 
Wilbur 
posed 
that 
raised 
every 
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South Dakota, Pierre 
Knitting Mills are being incorporated 
here with a capital of $15,000. The incor- 
porators are >. L. Squire, E. L. O. Apel 
and Fred Laury. 


The Bedford 


Enlargements and Improvements 


Connecticut, Norfolk. The Norfolk & 
New Brunswick Hosiery Co. has closed 
down its entire plant at this place for an 
indefinite period, throwing about 150 
hands out of employment. 


Georgia, 
Knitt 
good 
needle 
hand 
shir 


Barnesville The 
ng Mills want to buy at once two 
second hand Union special twin 
finishing machines, a good second- 
button hole machine and three 
knitting machines. 


Oxford 


Marietta. The capital stock 
of the Ma 


ietta Knitting Co. has been in- 
creased from $22,000 to $25,000, as we an- 
ticipated, and the increase will be de- 
voted to the purpose of purchasing addi- 
tional machinery. John H Barnes is 
general manager f the company The 
product is 175 nee half hose 
Massachusetts, Northampton 
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leir own use. 
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Spring City. 
laid for the new dyeing 
W. C. Umer & Co. 
Philade Iphia are the 


Pennsylvania, 
tions have been 
establishment 
Sterns & C 


rchitects 


Founda- 


Pennsylvania Wilkesbarre The 
Wilkesbarre Hosiery Mills, Morgan & 
Menzie pr tors, are reported as being 
shut down for the purpose of putting in 
an additional boiler and other improve- 
ments 


oprie 


Tennessee, Sweet Water. The 
ng Mills intend putting in new ma- 
ry soon. At present they operate 50 
tting machines. J. A. Magill and J. A 
ire owners. 


Mascot 


ton 


Mille Starting Up. 

New York, 
Knitting Mill 
tors, expect to 


The 
suck 
work at 


Carthage 
Howard & 
Start 


Riverside 
proprie- 
once, 
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—N« Ol " 1e § upper floors ] \ d for warping and 
ting Mills, owned | Mrs ng weaving bro ilk and ribbon. The plant 
have resumed rat fte t will employ t , : ind 200 hands, 
shut do 
Pennsylyv , v d larg 
—New rk é i T y ilk mill is t at this place to 
Kr ! I Haven Silk Mill 
order f the firm at pres 
hundred doz s of kni ! I P, 1ich e! ! ntrol « Bloomsburg, (Pa.) 
were in ‘ ) nanufa e Sill i Lock Haven have 
I company have id- 
the whole amount 
oT which is to be us« in the construction 
f the required building. The main build 
! will be one stor 300 feet long by 100 
nd ngine and boiler room 
Machinery will be 
from $60,000 to $3 
plant will give employment 
150 hands wt n full working 
Yorks i ; membet 
Ik firm 


mills of 
ds manu rarticul I hand reeardir 
up very ne 3] a to be located a 
1 thoroughly yr by V ntine Bliss Mfg. C 
few months. ) lings i of brick, main bui 
ngine room 30 by 60 
Hulmevill Rumpf T iler house 30 by 60. Ths 
Philadelphia, have } me 6s t present c 
he plat n their new will be $25,000. The company 
mill at iis p e empted from taxes for five ye 


time will probably be extended 

Mil's Shutting Down. The factory when completed wi 
—New Hampshire, Hillsboro Bridg - 

The Hillsboro Woolen Co. is shutting - a 

down for an indefinite period Miscellaneous. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. The hos- 
jiery plant of the ‘Hodgson & Holt Manu- New Mills. 
facturing Co. has stopped its carding, *New Jersey, Hohokus. The incorpor- 
I t machin ! ators of Brookdale Bleachery which has 
hane I purchased the buildings recently occupied 
nm by the Cohankus Mfg. Co ire as fol 
ows: KEdward Whi of 829 President St., 
Brooklyn, N » $ Isaac T Johnson 
Thomas A. Deer ne o} Vansant 
of Hohoki N J Th ili operate it 
dy« e, finishing and fin- 


is a bleac 
y and printing cotton goods with 


New Mills. nshing 
New Jer | tL capit il o £110,000 
mill is being erect 3 pla yy the ; : a 
eae’ ] : : t , Pennsylvania, Allentown Che 
apa age cietamtions aiameth tract for cting the new dyeing pl 
stories h j . : of the Lot Mazeres Co., of Philadel- 
. sili phia, ha een awarded to Ritter & 
*Now Smith 
Sterling Silk ' 
ot “ Pennsylvania Hamburg I i ex- 
pected that the new bleach works Wil 
son, Kninmerer & Co proprietors will 
be in operation early next week The 
New Jersey Paterson Alexander capacity of the plant is about 2000 pound 
McMunn, rmerly of the silk firm of dally. 
McMunn Merhoff, have started a new —_$—$—$—$—$—— 
concern in the Broomhead Mill, under Fires. 


the title t Mascot Silk Co 


ive I v ( ( cal builders 
he building is to |} completed by 


1, 1899 


—*Pennsylvanria Phoenixville Th Massachusetts, Fall River 
new silk mill being built at this place for the cotton waste mill of N es R, 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co formerly of Lewis, caused considerable damage on 
Paterson, N. J is W under way, and Oct. 6th 
it is expected that tl hinery will be 
placed and operation n the first of New York, Amsterdam. J. L. & 
next June Banta, shoddy and wool extracts, } 
made sneral assignment to Davi 
-*Pennsylvat Allentown Additionay Crouse, Proadalbin The plan 
information h ‘ eived regarding valued at $30,000. The cause « th ° 
new silk mill 1S llentown, which ure riven out te > the deat 
be called th ions Silk Co. The fants ew week go, and slow 


projectors le! rn people ind the 
plant will cor t of two story brick 

mnain build 2.150 é rine hous¢e —New York - A portior 

22x35 feet, and boiler house 27x35. The 1d factory in this n leased as a stor 
company will put in it wn dynamo for house by fy Lowenthal wool 
490 incandescent £ Ther will be a merino and tton ldv manufacturers 


throwing plant in the is t, and the was recently t ed 5 ire The 
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several companies, as heretofore, but 
same will be invoiced to purchasers by 
the Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Maine, North Dexter. The Dews 
Woolen Co. is running over time every 


night. 


Maine, Oakland. The Cascade Wool- 
en Mills are now running on reduced time 
but it is considered likely that the old 
schedule will be resumed in a few weeks. 


WORLD 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Middle 
sex Fibre Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000, $400 paid in, to 
manufacture and deal in vegetable and 
mineral fibres of all kinds. C. M. Gage, 
Tyngsboro, Mass., president; M. A. Hani 
gan, Fitchburg, Mass., treasurer. 


New York, Troy. Owing to large or- 
ders recently received, the Commercial 
Knitting Mills are now running overtime, 
employing a night and day force. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 

J. M. Allred has resigned the super- 
intendency of the Ada Mfg. Co.’s mill, 
Charlotte, N. C., to accept a similar posi- 


tion at the Shuford Mill, Hickory, N. C. 


William H. Alms has been elected 
president of the Argonaut Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky., to succeed his brother, the late 
Fred H. Alms. 


Edward L Anthony, at a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors, was 
élected treasurer f the Laurel Lake 
Mills, Fall River. 


—J. W. Arrington has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Edna Mill, 
Reidsville, N. C., and George Howell has 
succeeded him. 

W. H. Birtwistle, boss 


3 
Jewett City, Con: has resig 


-A. H. Bradley formerly with the 
tocky Mount, N. C., mill is now in 
charge of the spinning room of the Abbe- 
ville, 8S. C. mill. 


—Thomas Brewer has been engaged as 

second hand of mule spinning at the 
Whitinsville Cotton Mills, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


J. Ih. Buffington has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., to become manager of the 
carding and spinning at the Gaffney Cot- 
ton Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


R. F. Cable has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Odell Mfg. Co.'s mill at 
Concord, N, C. 


T. M. S. Coleman has succeeded P. 
W. Goodrum as overseer of spinning at 
the Anchor Mill Huntersville, N. C., 
Mr. Coleman was formerly with the 
Langley Mtg. Co., Langley, S. C. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, treasurer of 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H., has resigned his position and has 
been succeeded by C. W. Amory. Mr. 
Coolidge has been treasurer of this cor- 
poration for 22 years. 


—W. F. Cornell, second hand in the 
cloth room of the Social Mfg. Co.'s mill, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been promoted to 
overseer of cloth room. 


R. Cowell, of New Bedford, is now 
employed at the Warwick Mills, Centre- 
ville, I 


James W. Cumnock, treasurer of the 
Manchester Miils, Manchester, N. H., has 
resigned his position. Mr. Cumnock’'s 
successor has not yet been appointed. 


Deaton is now occupied as loom 
fixer at the Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. W. Dudley, of Whitinsville, Mass., 
has gone to Philadelphia to enter the 
textile school to study cotton manufac- 
turing. 


J. L. Eddleman, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Grendel 
Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C., is now with the 
Inoree, (8. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Carter  Elliason, formerly carding 
overseer at the Ada Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Alpha Mills, of that city. 


A. A. Freeman, boss carder at 
tocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. 
has been obliged to resign on account 
his ill health. 


J. A. Glassey has been appointed 
overseer of the cloth room at the Exeter 
Mfg. Co.’s mill, Exeter, N 


‘Henry Glover, superintendent at the 
Shove Mill, Fall River, Mass., resigned 
recently. 


T. C. Gore, formerly of the Cordele 
Mfg. Co.'s mill, Cordele, Ga., is now su- 
perintendent of Phoenix Mill No. 2, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Frank Gorton, for the past three 
years boss spinner in the yarn mill of 
The New York Mills Co. New York 
Mills, N. Y., has resigned to accept a 
simlar position in Cohoes. Mr. Gorton 
was presented with a chair by the em- 
ployees before he left. 


Daniel Grady, section boss at the Lan- 
caster Millis, Clinton, Mass., has been 
promoted to the position of second hand 
of weaving. 


T. H. Halman, recently of the Moun- 
tain Island, N. C., mill, is the new super- 
intendent of the Anchor Mills, Hunters- 
ville, N. C. 


Charles Hammock has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chewalla Cotton 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


Thomas W. Harvey has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Holt-Wil- 
liamson Mill at Fayetteville, N. C. 
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Alexander F., 
of the Merrimac 


Hobbs, superintendent 
Print Works, Lowell, 
Mass., was recently married to Miss 
Louise Allen, daughter of Hon. Charles 
H. Allen, assistant secretary of the navy. 

Bernard Long, of Clayville, N. Y. has 


been appointed loom fixer for the Fulton 
Worsted Mill, Fulton, N. Y. 


David G. Rogers, formerly cloth in- 
spector with the New Jersey Silk Co., 
has accepted position of traveling 
man for F. Eliot Low & Co., dealers in 
mill supplies, Paterson, N 


sales- 


Thomas Sheridan, has resigned his 
position with Yund, Kennedy & Yund, 
Amsterdam, N. Y and now has a posi- 
tion in charge of the dyeing department 
of Charles W. Becker, of that city. 


Deaths. 


Charles H. Knowlton 
from heart disease on the street in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, shorily after seven 
o'clock Oct 2i, while on the way 
to business from his home, No. 620 Ben- 
Camden, in his sixty-first 
year, having been born in Massachusetts, 
n November, leaves a widow, 
r son, at present in 

r ter unmarried. 
Knowlton at » t » of his death 

Furbush & 

having been 


died suddenly 


son street, 


rope, a 


ine Company, 
» that office after the death of 
Furbush, Senior, in 1887, He first 
entered the employ of the concern in the 
fall of 1844 when’ the firm was Furbush & 
Gage, and immediately on his return from 
the Civil far, he having enlisted at the 
outbreak of the war in the Twenty-Fifth 
I rime Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
cor nued mn the service until he was 
wounded by having his right hand shot 
off in an engagement at Arrowfield 
Church between Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May ®th, 1864. He con- 
tinued in the service of the Furbush con- 
cern from the time he entered until his 
t was also superintendent of 
ps in Camder i 

resident é 
a junior warden 
Episcopal Church 
of Camden president of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Camden, director of the 
Ceniral Trust Company, Camden, mem- 
ber of Post 5, G. A. R., Camden, a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order and also con- 
iected with a number of other business 
and charitable institutions in the same 
city and Philadelphia 


estant 


New York 
Mass., of 
established the 

Mass., in 1865. 
three 


Solomon Bachman, of 
died recently at Newburyport, 
apoplexy. Mr. Bachman 
Merrimac Mills in Lowell 
He retired from active 
years ago. 


business 


Justin L. Bant 
firm of J. L. & G. 8. 
ufacturers of Amsteé 
ently at the age 


senior member of the 

Banta, shoddy man- 
rdam, N. Y., died re- 
of 55 years. 


William Bogle 
was president and 


who for many years 

superintendent of the 
Dutchess Co., Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., 
died recently at the age of 64 years. Mr 
Bogle was a native of England, and has 
worked in Wappinger’s Falls since 1857, 
when he arrived in this country. 


F. J. Brusch, for 18 years boss fin- 
isher at Milton Mills, N. H., died Oct. 3d, 


at the age of 79 years. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


—Lewis 
the White 
H., died 


Busiel, formerly proprietor of 

Mountain Mills, Laconia, N 
recently in Boston. Mr. Busiel 
is said to be one of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of power loom textile goods in 
this country. He had devoted much of 
his spare time of late years to ithe inven- 
tion and development of knitting machin- 
ery. 


John J. Dempsey, president and treas- 
urer of the Dempsey Bleachery and Dye 
Works, Pawtucket, R. IL, died Oct. 6, 


aged 55 years. 


Richard Firth, of Tilton, N. H., died 
recently at the age of 75 years. M. Firth 
was at one time actively engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth in Tilton. 


Henry H. Haigh, of the firm of J. ¢ 
Haigh & Co., dyers and finishers, Frank- 
ford, Pa., died recently. 

William A 
Aetna Hosiery 
recently. 


Harder, 


proprietor of the 
Mills, ‘i 


Troy, N. Y died 


Hon. Aaron Hobart died in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Oct. 9th, aged 80 
years Mr. Hobart was the son of Judge 
Hobart, and was born in Hanover, Mass 
Nov. 19, 1817. At an early age, he went 
to New Orleans, where he was engaged 
in handling Southern products, especially 
cotton. He later became a member of 
the tirm by which he was employed, the 
firm then taking the name of Tufts & 
Hobart. He returned to East Bridgs« 
water about 1845, having amassed a con- 
siderable fortune in New Orleans, He 
opened an office on State St., and 
was more or less engaged in the cotton 
business during his life. He was at the 
time of his death president of the Law 
rence Duck Mills. 


soston 


John L. Little, 
ter Little & Co., 
son, N. J., silk 
cently, 


junior member of Wal 
Preakness Ave Pater 
manufacturers, died re- 


(harles A 
in East 
illness Mr Manson 
years the 


Manson died at 


his home 
Rochester, recently, after a long 
y 
) 


was very 


igent of he Cocheco 


Frederick Marcus, brother of Alfred 
d Marcus, of Boston, died recently in 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Mr. Fred- 
erick Marcus was one of the largest wool 
merchants in South Africa, 


Ibrahim Morrison, 
the firm of A Ss. 


junior member of 
Morrison & Bros., 
woolen manufacturers at Braintree, 
Mass., died recently after a long and 
severe illness, at the age of 53 years 


William H. Parker, a prominent 
man of Massachusetts, died recently at 
the age of 81 years. Mr Parker was 
president and director of the Parker 
Milis, a director in the Hargreaves Mills 
and New Bedford Spinning Co., as well 
as an owner in a number of other Fall 
River and New Bedford mills. He was 
also presidemt of the First National Bank 
of Lowell 

Eben B. 
knit goods, 
aged 81 


mill 


Spaulding, a manufacturer of 
died at Everett recently, 
years, 


well-known 
Amsterdam, 


John Knox Stewart, a 
knitting manufacturer, of 
N. Y., died recently in that city. Mr. 
Stewart was elect@d member of ithe as- 
sembly in 1889, and was a well-known fig- 
ure in political and business circles in 
Amsterdam. 





STEPHEN A. KNIGHT 


Stephen A. Knight. 


(Continued from page 26. 


ciation, and at the last annual meet 


ing was elected its president. 

He is an active and influential mem- 
ber of the Union Congregational 
Church, Providence, and was formerly 
connected with the Baptist Church at 
He married, May 5, 1851, 

Parker, daughter of Zachariah 
Eliza Parker of Pontiac, in the 
Warwick, R. I. There have 


born to three daughters, 


Phenix, Rh. I. 
Ellen 
and 

town of 


been them 


Florentine Augusta, Emma Jane, and 


Annie Brayton. Florentine and Annie 
died after attaining womanhood; their 
close together, 


deaths occurring 
both 
day The 


Emma Jane, is the wife of Franklin P 


very 


and were buried on the 


same surviving daughter, 


Jewett, a prominent physician of 
Providence. 


The 


sketch 


subject of 
Welthan 


Stephen A. 


parents of the our 


were Stephen and 


(Brayton) Knight. was 


born in Cranston, R.1., June 5, 1828, 


and is, consequently, in his seventy 


first year, though he would easily pass 


for at least fifteen years younger. 


This he ascribes to temperate habits, 


simple and plain manner of living 


from youth up. He attributes what 


ever measure of success he may have 


attained in life to constant and unre 


mitting attention to business. 


Graphite and Bronze Bearings. 


The Lubricating Co., 
Bound Brook, N. Bes 


the market, 


Graphite 
have successfully 


put upon graphite and 


bronze bushings, bearings and wash 


ers which have been tested for a 


number of years, for hoisting machin 


presses of various’ kinds, 


ery and 
loose and friction clutch pulleys, wood 


working machinery, woolen and cot 


ton mill machinery, paper mill ma 


chinery. engines, ete., ete. The in- 


tention of the company in putting 
was to 


that 


their goods upon the market 


furnish a machinery bearing 


would run without oil or grease, and 


they have been 


testimony shows that 


highly successful. Another purpose 


of the company, however, was to fur 
nish a bearing having a dry lubricant, 


so that, with oil or grease, the fric- 


tion and all causes for damage would 
be reduced to a minimum, due to any 
collecting of oil and stoppage of the 
This 

plished by the use of 
The 
bearing in 


oil duet, ete. has been accom- 
their compound 
of graphite. efficiency of oil to 
lubricate a 


kind of 


almost any 


machinery is regarded by 


many of the best engineers as being 


largely increased by the use of pure 


graphite, but the trouble has existed, 


in their opinion, that no good way 


was known by 


held 


To overcome this objection, the 


which the graphite 


could) be permanently in posi 


tion, 


present mechanical method adopted 


by the Graphite Lubricating Company 


has been adopted. In perfecting the 


anti-friction bearing. it has been 


found necessary to use, 


in connection 
with the graphite compound, a special 


bronze having the best anti-friction 


properties that could be produced 


After a large number of experiments 


were made, the difficult 


The 


problem has 


been solved. largest bearings 


made by this company, so far, have 


inch bore, 20 inches long, and 


a i % 


the smallest is three-eighths inch bore 


one-half inch long. The life of this 


company's bushings has been found 


to be fully ten years, 


without ofl or 


grease, on a loose pulley. They can 


be run without oil, but if oil is found 


necessary, it does not require more 


than a hundredth part of the usual 
quantity. 


All double 


auee over 


makes have an advan 


afford 
facilities for changing the positions of 


t single weaves; they 


the varns used for the back and face 


of the cloth respectively. 





WANTED, 


A first class, sober, industrions man who 
thoroughly understands. in all branch s, 
the manufacture ot medium and high grade 
men’s and ladies’ ribbed underwear, as 
superintendent for a new mill located in 
healthy sonthern city. Mast anderstand all! 
machinerv connected with the plart. 

Address No. 6744, care Textile World. 
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1898 EDITION NoOw_REApyY. YOU WANT IT. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or’firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or wate 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. ‘The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be,estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


rhe following & 


Plain Cotton 


Series of 
by W 


is book gives original calculations 
lating to cotton spinning, &£ ing t posi- 
tion the different pulley ind wheels 
taker to consideration when 
making lculations, ind also points 
where J e ry hanges are made 
when altering from one count to another 


Price $1 


whi ar 


The Printing of Vextile Fabrics 
C.F Seymour Rothwell Svo., 512 pages 
This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool lk ur half-silk 
fabrics, with } s ] "g in the 
text, and specimens of | ed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical ch 
acter, as it ha been covered by 
“Manual of yveing,”” b J 
others. The ith« ha 
more to the 
and the 
scribed 


amental Desiga for Woven Fa 


x5 il 


ment 
use of 
for the 
ideas to ‘ fac ] 
of textiles, and ns ri ir rtistic 
textile work ir ) i l ind 
closer relationshiy it I hnics re- 
quirements of manufa u A takes 
up such subjects Geometric Design 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateer 
rangements; Borders, Corners, 
The Structure f Ornamental 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50 

The Power Loom, | Ale 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery. it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


sard Weaving and Designing, 

Bell 3:00 pages. Fully illustrated 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in_ textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cetton Weaving and 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies: Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 


en Ar- 


Stripes; 
Flowers, 


Designing, by 


iwe Wi 


1 furnis) 


Woolen Spinning 
miuh 

This is a most excellent work for st 
dents in textile school and [or skilif 
practical men in woolen mil It takes 
up tne principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of mar 3 
chapters devoted to Sor 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, et ard- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75. 


Student's Cotton Spinning 


a standard 
of mixir 
card clot 
reeling, 


Price 


The Mechanism of Weaving 
Fox 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and pr l tion upon the prin- 
ciples of we: ng < » § h topics 


is Harnes 


icticai ini 


( 
Wwe 


cninery 


erous il 
dyed fat 

Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 

is Thornley, 380 pages 
is is the only work especially dé 
to the lrawing an roving pro- 


cesses, and is intended benefit. thos 


wh J ire directly concert? 1 in the prac- 
tica t 


operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding suilding 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing Defective Roving 
Bobb > to Put up Frames; ete. 
> 00. 


Cotton. 'By Christopher P 
pages, 174 illustrations 
This is the most acceptable 


th subject that has 


Brooks =4 


book on 
’ been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
manner not to be found elsewhere 
s considered in its botanical 
its cultivation, preparation fer 
the market, and as an article of com 
merce A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, et< 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it to buy or sell tt 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book 
Price $3.00 
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Partner in Knitting Business. 


Ihave a good plant equipped with new 
machinery for the manufacture of sweaters, 
golt hose, caps and tancy knit novelties. 

I have a good line of trade and am making 
money, but I need more capital to fill orders 
fast enough and give regular credit. 

I will sel! half interest 1or $10,000 
to pay 25 per cent. 

Preter young man who an take an active 
partin business. Heneed not have techni 
calexperience. Address Pope, care Textile 
World, Boston. 


WANTED. 


Salesman visiting Knitting and Underwear 
Millis to sell on commission, Underwear, 
Sweater and all kinds of Silk Laces as a side 
line. Good arrangements will be made with 
proper party. “C-168,” care Textile World. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 

W.M. DANA, Westbrevok, Maine. 


It ought 











Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with German finishing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address ia 
confidence 


G. F. care of Textile World. 





Patents. 


(Continued from page 22. 

Mercerizing Machine. 612,189. A. Birch, 
Arlington, Mass- 

Pile of Velvets, etc., 
Cutting. 611,257. J. 
Bridge, England. 

Plush Fabric, Double. 
viez, Chemnitz, Germany. 

Spinning Rings, Apparatus for Finish- 
ing. 612,381. KE. A. Darling, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. and Portland, Me. 

Spinning Frame. 611,338. 
Fall River, Mass. 

Spinning Mule, Self Acting. 
W. Monk, Newark, N. J. 

Shuttle Mispick and Smash Pre- 
ventor. 611,213. G. Fair, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to Fair Loom Attachment Co., 
Boston, Mas~. and Portland, Me. 

Waterproof Fabric. 612,553. J. H. Stev- 
ens, Newark, N. J., assignor to Celluloid 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Waterproof Fabric. 612,067. J. H. Stev- 
ens, Newark, N. J., assignor to Celluloid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Waterproof Fabric. 612,066. J. H Stev- 
ens, Newark, N. J., assignor to Celluloid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Wool-washing Machine. 
Katzen-tein, Berlin, Germany. 

Woven Fabrics, Apparatus for Indi- 
cating Number of Weft-shots in. 611,413. 
G Kocherhans, Rotteln, Germany. 


Apparatus for 
Kershaw, Hebden 


611,104. E. Cla- 


W.E.Sharples 


611,816. 


611,482. G. 











EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO.. 


Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY “i325 

Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Stee) in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, Mi aan. 


WM. SLADE CLARK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 


7024 Girard Builuing, 
PHILADELPHIA 








Accounts Solic ted. 
Highest References. 


MACHINERY WANTED. 


WANTED, at once, two good second-hand 
union specinl twin neeale finishing ma 
chines, one good secon!.band button-hole 
machine, three shirt knitting machine-, two 
18 inch and one 20-inch Scott & Williams Im 
pores Knitting Machines, cut 10 needles to 
iuch. 

THE OXFORD KNITTING MILLS, 
Barnesville, Ga. 


Brick Mill For Sale or To Let. 


3 stories high, 217 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, 
equipped with 60 h. p. Corliss engine, 14 
miles trom Boston,on main line of N. Y., N. 
H.& H.R R., half miles from station. Ad. 
dress P. 169, Textile World. 


Location Wanted. 


WANTED.—A large toreign manufactur. 
ing corporation, making high erade textiles, 
will locate in this country, providing suffic 
ient inducement in the way of land and 
erection of buildings free of taxes at a given 
rental with privilege to purchase, were of. 
fered in or near a textile manufacturing 
town. Preference given to town w'th good 
shipping facilities. Address with fll par 
ticulars to TEXTILE, Box 170, Textile World 
Boston, Mass. 














Yarn Dyeing, Sizing, and Washing 
Machine. 611.308. W. Woodcock, J. Long 
thorpe, and W. Dargue, Copley, Eng. 

Yarn from Fibrous Materials, Ma- 
chinery for Manufacturing. 611,109. W. 
H. Drury, Waltham, Mass. 

Yarn from Fibrous Materials, Manu- 
tacturing. 611,108. W.H. Drury, Waltham, 
Mase. 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, 


not intentional 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Berlin lron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N.J. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 

ool, 
Harwood, Geo, 8, & Son 
Woonsocket Machine 
socket, R. I 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 
N. 


and 


53 State St, Boston. 
& Press Co, Woun 


18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co., 113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, 11). 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn, 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool] and Bobbin Co., Nasbua, N.H. 
Bexes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
i 


256 Devonshire St., 


e es. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
New ee Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


Ma 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th St, 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phil 


a, Pa. 
Crompton & \ modus Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mas 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Chemicals and Apparatus. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 
Adriance, 
York 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., 
dence, R. I. 
Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print Heollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 


Jobn 8., 105 East 39th St., New 


Provi.- 


rhos., 


Bedford, 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass, 

Cobb, Thad. 3., Machinery Co, Lowell, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works,Worces 
ter, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 
dence, R. I. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 

Howard & Salone American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, 

Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 

Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 

Dryers. 
Paelphia. Pa Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 

el a. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, O. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Startevant, B. f. Uo, % Uliver 8t, Busten, 
Mass. 

Dusters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 

Dveing. Bleaching and Finishing. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Lye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 


Machine Co, Worcester, 


Wood 


157 Orange St., Provi- 
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Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Lincoln, The, Co, 44 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Phenix tron Foundry, P: ovidence, R. |. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. 1 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Vliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsoce ‘se t mapeng Machine Co, Woon 
80Cc ke | 
Dye Stic i 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
or 
Anc hor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby 8t., Bos. 
ton. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
<n of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadeiphia, Pa, 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros. t The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N 

Janney, O. 5, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, "&C 0, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, ‘Une asville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, , Pearl oN. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, > Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, w.J,& Co. 552.388 Front 8t, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Bo-ton, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 
x. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyers and Finishers. 

Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 

Cranston Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristol 
R. I. 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
a HH Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. 1 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw- 
tucket, 
Warren, Ww Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Ea-+tern Machinery Co, The, New Haven 
Conn. 
Howard, Geo C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y 
Phonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Filters for Water. 
New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt St 
New York, 
Finishing Macninery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
H.R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert St., Phila. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R, I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mags. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60‘; and Media Sts, Phila, Fa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods, 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 


Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, Db. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Munit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
ony Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
Y. 


’ 


n> ee & Co, Edgings,’Germantown 
Phila, Pa 

Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 
N.Y 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa 
Mnit Geods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet. Etc. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 

St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa 
Kait Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mraitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. 
KMnaitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works, Elm and 
Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
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Branson Machine Co., 506 John St.. Phila 
delphia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, ete.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb Mtg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Little Hustier Napper Co., Hudson, N.Y. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 


Manufactur 


Franklin, N.H. 
McMichael 
town, Pa. 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 
NH. ¥. 


& Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delpbia, Pa. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needie Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N.J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 
No. ith St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia, 

Mayo Knitting Machine 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


40 


& Needle Co, 


Labeoratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 


Lamps, Electric. 
Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., 
York 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. : 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, 
Pa. (For wire. 
Kilbura,. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City 


New 


Phila 


N. 


Graphite Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, 
oJ 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 
Phila, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Strawberry St 


’ 


INDEX 


ME ails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble;Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal st 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co,’ Providence, R. 1. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Boston 


Douglas Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. IL. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Spofford, Wm. 8, & 
Providence, R. I, 

Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8S. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Oui & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 

Woonsocket Napping Muchine Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Novelties. 
Stohn, C, 
Mass. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 4 Schoo!) 
Mass. 
Crossley & Goddard, 2 
Mas-sink, H., Amsterdam, Holland 
Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 588 
joston, Mass 


Son, 5-11 Culver St, 


178 Green St, Jamaica Plain 


St, Boston, 


Court St, Boston, 


soston,. 


State St, 


Penatocks. 
Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt 
Perforated Copper 
teckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me 
Picking. Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfiel:! Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J 
Kennebec Woolen Millis 2025 Naudain 


Phila telphia, 


Chemica ( 


St., 


Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

44 Warren St, New York 

Ambler, Pa 
ds, Atlantic 


Keasby, R. A 

Keasby & Mattison Co 

Nightingale, 8.C, & ¢ 
Boston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Ameledema ing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa a | 

Channou, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Il. 

Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, C. W. Company, Staten Island, N.Y 

Hunter, Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 


Ave 


Oilless Bear 
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Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
ates. Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiiladelphbia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 

P owenn, F. H, Non Works, Jamesburg, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Pressing Trons,Gasand Air Heated. 
St eftall, ¢ - H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
Org. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447. 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, 
Johns, H. W., Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 


Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 
Laminar, Fivre C }. No. C aoe ech Mass. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 9380 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 
New York 


, F.M, 


449 W. 14th 


79 Crosby St., 


Yerrington 
Boston. 


Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, P hila, 


, 66 No. 4th St, 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
ass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 
Shatties. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 


Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, or- 
cester, Mass 
Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 


17 Batterymarch Street, 
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Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Columbia Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fal] 
River, Mass. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Coes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Provide nee, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 


Bashiey. Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


moe Company, Hopedale. Mass. 


Ward & Vande grift, Elmer, N. 
Whitin Machine Wks, W hitinsville, 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 9830 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. 1. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
socket, R. 1. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring. Co, 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co, 
Mass. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 
J 


Mass. 


Woon 


Whitins 


Worcester, 


Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Ensurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (Che), Owens & RKeutschier Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., 
Steam Traps. 
Haines, W.38.C 136 oe 4th St, 
Tanks, Tubs and Va 
Oe Co. We B. 08 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress L ak AF 0, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2%40 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, LD. & Son-, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. 
Emeral 1 8t., Philadelphia, 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa 
Young, Wm. M, 363840 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
oe ” ate 
Ville, 
Onabionns Wind Mill & Feed Mill C 0, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Philadelphia. 
Phila, Pa. 


Brook St., Louis. 


and 


W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
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Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, P a. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville , Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. 1 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass, 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R, I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn, 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O 
Water ote ig Gevernors. 


Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct 
Cohoes eels & Machine Uo, Cohoes 
Lt 


L aaa : James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesitery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Pratt, Daniel 8., 180 Summer St, Boston. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weool Combing ree 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mn--~ 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, 
Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 


Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stil man-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Pbile 
> 


Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son. 58 State St, Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., "1788 Barker S8t.. Phila., Pa 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange ° Mass. 

Honter, Jas, Machine c oO. No. Adums, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadel pbia. 
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Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, 

Woansocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 


Weel, Hair and Noils. 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 


Wool Shoddies. 


Bernat, William, 164 Broadway, Albany 
iY 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Garfield Woolen Co, ¢artield, J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 , St 
Philadelphia. ; 

Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 


Weol Sorters and Scourers. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain* St, 
Philadelphia. : 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 


ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Varna, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works,Westfield, Mass 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 45 Milk St, Boston. 

Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Ster nberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St. 

Fleming & ¢ ae Philadelphia, 

i apa Spinning Co, Germantown. 

a. 4 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R.I 

ws Alex, & Lv, & Leonard St, New York 


Mite hell, Jas. FE, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton M lls, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels ‘''g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, ! 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., \. 

Indian Ore hard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 ‘Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 

Montgomery & Co, J.R, Windsor L ocks, Ct. 

Warren, W, Th read Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Harness Twines. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex. & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C , & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Masa, 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 
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Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ 

change, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, P a 4 a. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly. 


Clasgens, The J. & H. ty Sew Richmond, 


Ohio, 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 


Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin 8t, New 


York 
Eichmann & 7 rnberg, 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, 


Ge oe LE ‘Spinning Co, Germantown, 
P 


Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.! 
Hyde, E. 8S, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 


Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R. I 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R.! 

Orswel) Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass 

Shimer, > ia & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
ven, N. J 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 


York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Millis, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Burnet & Co., 
land. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t., 

Fawcett, Hughe a, , 115 ) Franklin St., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & enqgate rg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George S« 
land, 


Glasgow, Scot 


Cotton Yarn Ex- 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo), R. 1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, ’hila Pa 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥ 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
dt. 


Kx rt ly & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternbe rg, 530 Broadway, « 
Spring St, N.Y. 

Hawes, O.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 ‘Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philade! 
phia, Pa. 
ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 
Eddy & way Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N.J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philade! 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., C amde on, N.J. 

Eic hmann & -e rnbe rg, 530 Broadway, cor 

Spring 8t., 

El- asser, Sibert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. ¥ 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston. Mann 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 


nd Green 





Adriance, John 8, 
Alexander Bros., . 
Allegheny Worsted Mills. 
Allington & Curtis Outs ide 
Altemus,. W. W. & Son, 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing ¢ o, 
Amend Prucess Co 
American Correspondence 
rextiies 
American Express Co. 
American Napping Machine Co., 
Am. Spinners’ Cotton Yarn E nenange 
American Supply Co. 
Anchor Color Mtg. Co, 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, . 
Armitage {om res c 0, 
Ashworth, Elijah, ° ° 
Bamford & Smith, . ° ‘ , - 158 
Becker, Chas. W ‘ P ‘ ° ‘ - 
Beckley, A 1 &Co. . ‘ ‘ 153 
Bennett, H.R. . ; 175 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co. Bac k c over 
Berry, A. “7% " 15 
Billingten,- . HH. & Co. 
Bischoff, C., ‘i Co. ° 
Blaisdell, P., & Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine C so, 
Bosson & Lane 
Boston Finishing Ww orks, 
Boyer, B. ae & Co, 
Bradway, r. 
Branson Mac hine C 0, 
Breedon, Wm., & Son, ‘ . 
Brinton, H., & r o., ‘ - 160 
Bristol Co., The Outside Back Cove r. 
Brophy e = Sons . 15 
Brown, , & Co, 
own’ W i 
Buckley's "Be nj , Son, 
Burnet & Co. 
ee H.W. 
Caldwell, W. E Co. 
Campbell, aoe & Co, 
Campbell! & Clute, ° ° 
Catlin & Co, , 
Challenge W ind Mill and Feed “Mill Co., 
Channon, H, Co. 
Cheney Bros, 
Christiana Machine Co, 
Clark, The William. Co,, 
Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, : 
Cobb, Thad.8. Machinery Co. 
Cochrane ¢( hemical Co. ‘ 
Cohannet Mills, ° 
Cohoes Foundry & Mac hine Co., 
Colchester Mills : 
Columbia Mig. Co, 
Cooper, Chas, ; 
Corcoran, ‘Sige 
Corey, § > js 
Corey, Wm. . CO. 
Crabb, Wm, . ( ‘0, 
Crane M fz. Cc 
Cranston W orsted Mills, 
Crawford, J. J. & Son., 
Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, 
Crompton & Knowles L oom Works, 
Outside Sack Cover. 
21 


Bac k Cove 


School of 


& Sons c o. 


Crosby & Gregory, “ , : 
Crossley & Goddard, . ° e 21 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., . . . 158 
Cypress Lumber Co, . . ‘ ‘ - 158 
Dalrymple, Geo, . : ‘ ° : ° o- 
Dana Warp Mill, . : ‘ . 139 
Denny, R. B. . ‘ ° : : 128 
Dillon &Co,_ . ‘ ; ° - 82 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., . - 154 
Draper Company ° ‘ ‘ ; 
Dodge Needle Co. 

Douglas Mfg. Co. . ‘ ‘ " : 13 
Eastern Machinery Co . ° ‘ 
Eco Magneto Clock ~. 

Eddy & Street, 


Edison, Thomas A., Jr. 
Eichmann & Sternverg, 
Elgin National Watch Co, 
Elliot & Hall 
Elsasser, A 
Employers’ 
oration, Ltd., . ‘ ‘ 
Excelsior Knitting Machine ( a . 164 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, ; . 169 
Fairmount Machine Co, ; ‘ 10 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Com pany ° 148 
Fawcett, Hughes, . . 137 
Fell, Geo., &son, . ‘ il 
Ferguson, John W.. Outside Back « cover 
Field, Frank E. ° ; l 
Firth & Foster Co, . ‘ ; l 
Fowles & Co., . 4 ° . ‘ e 
Frame, Gibbons, . : . » 3 
Fresnel,Gustave P,.. . ; ; y 
Friedberger & Co. . . I61 
Furbush A. & Son Machine Co, ° 23 
Garfield Woolen Co. : - 
Geisenheimer & Co, Outside Back Cover. 
Germantown Spinning C Oo. ‘ . . 136 
Gerry, Geo. & Son, ° ‘ ° . - 
Goff, D. and Sons ° ‘ . e ‘ 140 
Goulds Mfg. Co, ° . -- 
Granger Foundry & Machine © 0., 
Inside F ront Cover. 
- 


R. 
Liability Assurance Gonp. 


45 
) 


0 


Grant Yarn Co., . 
Graphite Lubric ating Co, 17 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co., ‘ ‘ . mm 
‘ ] 
l 


3 
0 
> 


Greenwood, R., & Bault, 45 
Haedrich, E. M, ‘ . ‘ : 52 

Hadley Co ° . ‘ » M0 
Hanna-Se hoellkopf Co, ° ‘ - 51 
Hart. Chas. _ 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In 

surence Co., 175 

Harwood, Geo 5 5. & Son, Outside Back Cover. 
Hawes, 0.8., & Bro., . j ‘ « 137 
Hepner & Horwitz, ‘ ‘ e ° - 168 
Hepworth, John W, & Co, ‘ E o m= 
Herbst &Jones, . 2 . e . . 189 
Holbrook Mfg Cc Oo. . 156 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, . ° « 14 
Hopkins, A, & Co, . ; - 159 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 0, 

Howard, Geo. C 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co., 
Hunt,C. W. ‘ e 
Hunter , Jas, Mac hine ¢ o, : 
Hunt, Rodne y, Machine Co, 

Hyde. Edward 8. ‘ 

India Alkali Works, 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Ives, Loyal 

Jaeck, The, Bros Co . 

Janney. 0. 8., & Co., 

Jefferson, Edw, & Bro., 

Jenckes, E., Mfe. Co., 

Johns, H. W. Mfg. Co 

Jonhason, Chas. A., & Co., 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co 

Jones, L 95 e 
Jones, w. Foundry and M: ac hine 
Keller, jane J., & ©o, ° 

Kennehec Woolen Milis, . 
Kennedy, Thos, " 
Keystone Knitting Mac hine Mfg. Ce a + 167 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. . e 6 
King, Alex’r & Co., 137 
Klipstein, A, &Co., Outside Back Cover. —151 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, . ° ° . 
Kront & Fite Mfg. Co.,  . . . 
Lamb, Mfe Co ° - 163 
Laminar Fibre Co, . ° , . 18 
Leffel, James, & Co, - ° . > « om 
Leigh. Evan Arthur, . . ° ° . 10 
Leighton Machine Co., e " 16t 
Lineoln The. Co. ‘ P ‘ p 153 
Link Belt Machinery Co., ; , . 17 
Little Hustler Napper Co. ° ° ‘ . «i 


- 1LA8 
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Littlewood,G.J,&Sons . ° 
Lombard Water’ W hee! Governor Lo., 
Loom Picker Co., — sagas 
Lowell Machine Shop, 
Lowell Textile School, 
Lydall, H., & cma 
Magnesia 
Maicolm Mills Co., 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Cc oO. 
Mason Machine Wkz., 
Massachusetts Fan C 0, 
Massink, H. : . 
Mathesen, & Co., Wm. J., 
Mayo Knitting Mac hine ‘& Ne e dle C 0, 
McKnight, 8. 
McMichael & Wildman Mig. Co, 
Merchants Sample Card Co. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, 
Merrow Machine Co., . 
Mitchell Jas. E., & Co., 
Montgomery, J. R., Co., 
Monument Mills,. 
Moore, o & Co., 
Mueller, 
Mutual Bolier Insurance C 0, 
Nanz & Co, 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin C 0, 
New Bedford Copper Co. 
New England V entilating & Heating Co., 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, . 
New York Filter Mfg. Co, 
Outside 

Novelty Textile P ramereaies 0, 
Nye & Tredick 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 
Orsweill Mills, 
Pawtucket Dye ing ‘& Bleac hing Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 
Pearson, J.T., ° ° ‘ ‘ P 
Pepper Mig. Co., . 
Phenix Iron Foundry, . 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co On 
Philadelphia Textile School, 
Phillips & Anderson 
Phillips, The Thomas, Co, 
Phoenix Mills Co, . ‘ ‘ 
Pickbardt & Kattroff, . ° 
Pownall, F. H, lron Works, 
Pratt, Daniel S. ° 

uilter, James H, 

evere Copper Co, ; 
Riverdale Woolen Co, . 
Rockwell, E. M., ° 


Back Cover 


144 


2 
ls 
169 
Outside Back © over 
142 


169 
154 

21 
148 
165 
15% 
166 

17 


168 
137 
138 
140 


154 
160 
150 
138 
145 
168 


136 
171 
156 
159 
139 


page 
149 
144 
173 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chomtont Oe, 
Ryle, William, & Co., 

Saginaw Mfg. ‘Co. . 
Suantord Ce fo ° 134 
Sargent'’s, C.G ons, ° ° ° ° — 
Scott & Williams . ° . 163 
Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co., - 2 
Shimer, Geo, & Son p 143 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, ° ° ‘ - 14 
Solis, Andrew J. Jr. &Co., 140 
Stafford & Hoit, e 168 
Stamford Mtg. Co., 150 
Standard Machine Co., 167 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, ° ° - 155 
Stein, Hirse + & Co., ; - 161 
Stillman. Randall Mac hine C 0., 159 
Stockwell & Ensor, ° - 4174 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & eee. ‘ 6 
Stohn,C. . ° ° ° - 
Stone & Ware C a” e . 151 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. Inside Back Cover 
Sullivan Machinery c 0, ° 17 
Sykes & Street, ° ° , : 150 
Thomas, N. Spencer ,Co, m ° ° - Wi 
Thurston, A.G. & Son, ° ‘ ° “ — 
Torrance Mfg. Co, ° ° . ° ° = 
Townsend, Thos, . . ° ‘ ‘ , 13 
Treat, Orion, ° ‘ . - 168 
Tuc ker & ( ‘ook Mtg. Co. ‘ p . wer 
Universal Winding Co. - 134 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning C 0, 141 
Walder 

Ward & y ‘ande rgritt, 

Wardwell Needle Co., . 

Warren, W.. Thread W orks, 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, 

Waverly Worsted Co, 

Webster Dye Works, 

Weimar Bros, . ° ° 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, 

Whitin Machine Works, . 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring C 0. * 
Whiton D. E. Machine Co., 

Whittier Cotton Mills, 

Wildman, Joseph, & Co, 

Witmer, D. L, Bro, 

Woolford, George, 

Woonsoc ket Machine & Press Co, 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co, 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co, 
Wright, Brown & dened ° 
Yerrington, F. M, 

Young, Wm. M, 





Woolen Mills and 


MILLS FOR SALE! 3°." 


other manufacturing plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD. 





or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as tall particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able ngents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturer 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until po-ition is 


secured. 


rhe business of this department is held strictly confidential 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers sre invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 


case wil 
manufacturers, 


be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





] } 1'4 Agent or Supt. of Woolen Mall. 
. Awe 42; married Hus been man 
aver, Supt. oF uesi tant supt for the Iaet 
twenty years. Experience: din all classe of 
goods and makes of merchinery. Has good 
references. A first-class manufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or Wesigner 
Ve forwovuren mill, Age 42; married, 
American. Has had a large experience, and 
is well recommended, ut of employment 
at pre-evton account of his mili shutting 
down, and cintake a position at once on 
moderate sulary. Has worked on all cla-ses 
of woolen goods, cotton warps,a dhas bad 13 
years’ experience on fancy woo'en dress 
goods, Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Fu: ber cares and mu'es 





1398 W ovlen *uperintendent or De- 
eu’ signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessury to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
an a pesiiion as designer in a goo! 


woolen mill Understands fancy cxs-i 
meres, clouakings, dres» goods, kersey-, 
unions and worsteds Can produce the 


Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. R«fers to goo! mills 


1203 Superintendent, W oeclen, or 
a? superintendent and designe r. Age 
29: married. Has held a position as supe 
intende: t 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, » overt-, cassimeres, wor 
ste 1 an: kersey~; also serges 


QF Woolen Supt. and Designer. 
FOOD Graduate of German exrtile school 
Has managed soecessfully two mill's In the 
West. throughly up on destening ard 
geveral mill management. Age35. Married. 
References first.cla-s 


13 


experience in setting up an | ope 
en mills Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change Correspon 


dence solicited. 


emt, One 
practi: al 
rating wool 





7 Wooelen Superinten 
who has bad a thorou 








1268 Woelen superintendent | or de 
#VO signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds. cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots, 








COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 






1326 Assistant Superintendent. Amer 
=“ ican. Has taken « full course in the 
Philadelphia Textile school, and holds di 
ploma trom same. Has al->o had practical 
experience in the variou~- departments or a 
cotton mill, two years in the designing 
room, Part of the time as assistant de 
signer. Has werked on damask, Mar 
seilles and crochet quilts, and other cotton 
xoods, and has a practical knowledge of all 
the prominent makes«f machines. Refers 
to former employers and others. Dot at 
present employed, Can take position im 
mediately. 


296) Supt. with long experience 
VV in voth Northern and Soutuern mills 
Has started’ 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all pa-t posi'ions. Age 48. Might accept 
ro-ition as overseer of large weave room. 





1265 Superintendent wants position as 
a superintendent of cotton cloth mill 
Has had charge of each department in the 

mill; aged) 28 vears; married, 


3( te Young American wants position as 
‘ > i 4 7 
cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps, Has been book. 
kreper, Over-eer of carding and spinning; 
vison superintendent in Meaessehnaetts mills 


| 1s84 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 

wants position Ave 50; murried 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
atone mill 





578 Cotton Superintendent with expe 

wis ri: nee us boss cxrder, master me 
chaunic and superintendent on prints, sheet 
ings, twills and +ateens. An American of 
high character, and whore ability is proved 








by pi-trecord. Age 35, married; can accept 

po ition at onee, 

1390 Cotton Su ‘intendent. Fspeci 
ve ally qualified fora mill making dress 
roods and fine shirtings Experience with 

first-class mills as designer and manager, A 

young man of high character At present 


employe 1. 

1269 Cotton) superintendent, cxurder, 
me spinner and dresser; 48; married 

Has held position in some of the best mills 

is strictly temperate, an well recom 

mended Cotton, flennels, ginghams, cro 

chetand Marseilles quilts, ete 


12: 


) 


6 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
change position, Ix thoroughly 





ec mpetent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, mans ger,nush and executive ability 
Over 15 years experience, and fu'ly under- 
stan¢s how to keep production right as to 
quantity. quality. and lowest cost. Rest 
system of economy maintained. First-class 
references can be given 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


| 139 Second Hand in Card Room. 

"Has worked as second hand and bess 
carder in knitting and woolen mills. Age 
38; unmarried. Can take situation at 
once. Accustomed to all clas-es of work 
Familiar with Davis & Furber machines. 


Refers to former employers. 
1321 Boss Carder. Over 30 years’ ex- 
Ve perience in woolen mills. American, 
Willexcept second hand position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 
15 { Woolen Carder. American. Age 
30. Married. At present employed. 
Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi 
ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill 


1197 
best woolen mills. 
ot work. Age 50; 
mended. 


Weoolen Carder wants position. 
Overseer over 16 years in some of the 
Accustomed to all kinds 
married. Well recom. 


| 180 Wants position as 2nd h.nd ot card 

ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like posi 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re 


quired. 
1233 Felt Overseer of Carding. A good 
=~" wan on felt or woolen goods. Aged 
35; married. Can refer to past employers. 
Carder 


DAC 
1249 wants position. 


great variety of goods. 


942 
1248 married, 


best mills in New 
beavers, blankets, cotton 
and kerseys. 


and Spinner, woolen, 
Familiar with a 
387 and married. 
woolen. Age 37 years; 
10 years with one of the 
Engiand. Dress goods, 
warp hair lines 


Carder, 


1378 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
“ American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 13 years, and another4 years. Ex 
cellent references from each A first-class 
carder in every way. 





COTTIN CARDERS. 


] 130 Cotten Carder just out of work 


because of mil! closing indefinite 
ly. Has had long experience in Conn. avd 
Mass. mills, and refers to past employers. 
Can undoubtedly give satisfaction on any 
kind of goods 


l {32 Overseer Cotton Carding. This 
= man has worked up from sweeping 
boy to overseer in the same mill and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 
and character. Age 30, Married, 
495 Cotton Carder or Supt. At pres 
ase ent in the South but desires to return 
to the North. Early training and most of 
his experience was in N. F. mills. Under 
stands combing. Age 38. Married 


1 Si tol Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
e ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would takea 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


hand of cotton carding. 


1238 Second 
mie K Open tor engagement, 


37; married. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 

ae rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on eloak 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 


England mill. 
\ : 
1 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ $1; married. Experienced on yarns 
from 1lto71-2run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as oversee! 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticat. Is an experienced overseer. 


137 

vl makes of mules, bas had charge in 
good mills. Experience covers yarns for 
hosiery, fancy woolens and worsteds. Age 
28; married. 


Overseer Woelen Spinning. A)! 


633 Woolen Spinner, now overseer in 
good mill, wants to change on ac 

count of wife’s health to N. E.or Western 
states. % years experience as boss in good 
mills. Would start for $2.50aday. Age 37. 
First-class references. 

1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 

al from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 

nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref. 
erences. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


| 194 Overseer, Spinning. Mules pre- 
= ferred. At present employed in N 
B. will, Has held position as overseer 6 
years. Single. Will go anywhere, 
] 107 Cotten Frame Spinner now in 
charge of nearly 30,000 spindles in a 
Southern mill wants to return north. First 


class reference bothinorth and south where 
he has worked. Age 30. Married. American. 


] 138 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 

VO worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 

] 129 Cotten HRing Spinner who has 
= been overseer 5 years and second 

hand 8 years. Worked on white and colored 

yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 

employers in Maine and Mass. Age 36. 

Married. 


1350 First-Class Ring Spinning ove! 

umn seer, also spooling, wurping, slash 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


Dressing or spin- 

' ning wants a position in a cotton 
mfll. Is an Al man @n colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married. 
Has had charge in some of the best mills of 
New England. Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, flannels and sateens. 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell 


machinery. 

1344 Mule or Frame Spinner, is at 
present employed in first-class print 

cloth mill in New England, where he has 

been for9 years. Can take charge of room. 

Age 28, married; good references from pres 

ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 


L187 Overseer of 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1433 Overseer Woolen 

, More than 18 years’ experience in 
large mills in Canada and the States. Heis 
highly recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar 


ried, 

] 3 Boss Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
ajob in & lurge mill and can handle 

same in good shape Age 36. Married. Has 

made ftuncy worsteds, fancy cassimeres 

meltons, dress goods, ete 


Weaving. 


1340 Worsted W caver would like posi 
b tion in a smali mill at moderate sal 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room 
Age 38, married Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


106 ys Wants boss job in fannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
a good man for dresser or fixer, bas 
cheviots, fancy 


also 
worked on flannels, serges, 


dress goods. Is 34, married. 
1385 Worsted or Woolen 
YO” of fancy worsted and wool 
wear and novelty 
positions in leading N. E. and Phila. mills 
Expert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references Age 38; married Can start at 
once 


1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 

references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc, At present not employed, for good rea 
sons. Age44. Married. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 

wants position. Would accept 2nu 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
protestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1242 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
fj] Familiur with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes, box looms and 
lobbies. Reterences Age 43; married 
One weaver, one twister in familv. 

Over 


»)- 
] b20 Age 38. Married At present em 
ployed in large Mass. mill where he has 
been for 7 vears as Overseer. Worked on 
all kinds of goods and is well experienced. 
American. Refers to past and present em 


ployers 

*22() Overseer Cotton W eaving. Held 

eK overseer’s position for 5 \ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England Will 
go South to a good position 

1373 Overseer Cottoa Weaving. A 

voto man with especially good oppor 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; best of references. 


dress goods 





per. Cotton Weaving 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
mate and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 


Age 38; married. 


references. 
133; Overseer of Cotten Weay ing 
vv" with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37 


DYERS. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former employers and others. 
| | 1? Boss Dyer. Age 30 years; married 
“~ Has worked on all kinds of goods 
except cotton. Has excellent references. 
Refers to formeremployers and others 
| { tO Dyer. Age 50; married, American 
Hus been in first-class mills and re 
fersto them. Has worked on raw +tock, 
wool, shoddy, and cotton, also piece dyes. 


1426 

= ried Italian Learned trade in 
France. Has worked 23 years in this country 
in good mill Refers to past employers 


| {97 Second Mand Cotton Piece 

a Dver. Age 38. Married. Worked 
on canton flannels, sateens, drills, ducks and 
all kinds cotton piece goods. Was 12 years 
in one mill as second hand At present em 
ployed but can leave at once. Well 
mended, 


1327 Skillful Dyer with 
“—' on raw cotton and 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ 
and men’s suitings. Age 45; married 
class references from good mills 
| | l 5 Dyer. Now out of work on account 
“ of the mill being stopped. Aged 30, 
and married. Will start for small pay Ac 
customed to Beavers, Broad and Carriage 
cloths, Repellents, fancy Cassimeres, Raw 
Wool and Cotton, light shades or piece dyes 
Refers to past employers, 


DPyer, silk orcotton. Age 45. Mar 


recom 


experience 
woo!, indigo 
and woolen 
dress goods 


First 


13 16 Chemist or Salesman. Graduate 

Crefeld Textile School, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em 
ployed for 3 years in this country asx color 
ist Young man, single 


1292 Woolen Dyer with experience 

a= alsoin mixes, piece dyes, rags, bosi 
ery, black cotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several years. Age 34; mat 
ried Very good references 





FINISHERS. 


| {28 Overseer of Napping. Young 

_ Inman just out of position because 
his mill stopped making fleece lined under 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers. 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom he has worked. Will go ¥ est. -Single. 
1359 Woolen Finisher of all kinds of 

“«" woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills At present out of en 
ployment; expects $4.00 a day Age 45, mat 
ried; references first class. 

job tor 4 


1437 

ve one paying S2.50 OF 
Has had a wide experience fora young man 
Has worked on many kinds of machines and 
has good references. Single Age 30 


99 Worsted or Woolen Finisher. 
#j<“ One of the best men in the country. 
Age 36; married English. Has had charge 
of the leading mills inthis countrv. His ex 
perience covers woolen and worsted men’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking,etec. Understands the new German 
finish applicable for dress goods up to eight 
ounces, By stiffening on the back this finis} 
makes single warp filling goods equal to 
two-ply. 


Finisher wants to change present 
more, 
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KNITTERS. 


1450 Foreman or Superintendent 

ef Bosiery. Age 40; married 
Has woréed on cut icet, seamless half hose, 
ladie»’ and children’s hosiery Is failing 
with every standard make of Knitting and 
sewing wachines. Is first-class finisher, 
and cun start new plant, Salary 
Prefers to go South, if possible. 


tormer and presentemployers. 
| | }] Supt. er Overseer in Mosiery 
Mili. Age 4¥; warried. Wisies lo 
obtain a position neur Boston. Cannot take 
& position before January Ist, 1899. Hua~« 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
tamiliar with all the lending makes of ma 
hinery. Refers to past employers 
1405 Boss Knitter. Young man with 
“ good knowledge of knit goods Al 
on circular ribber-. Thoroughiy experi 
enced on mittens, leggings and golf hose. 
owns 3 machines. Can bring best of r fer 
ences from large concerns, Desires position 
with good house 


Refers to 


14 10 Knitting Machine Fixer. Young 

man who wants to gain large experi 
ence in this live desires a po ition in the 
Eastern or Central states Is expert on 
many kinds of machines. Leggings, bicycle 
hose, gloves, mittens, etc. fiighly recom 
men ted as to charact«r and ability. 


1362 Boss Rib HKuitter, young man, 

=~ now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of my present 
employers as to both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 


Boss Knitter Underwear, astra 
khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
ete. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needle machine Ave 36. Murried 


DESIGNERS. 


1444 Designer. Has made a special 

study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 
looms 


l aa 
mill. 
flas 


1435 





Designer or Finisher, or will 
take position as supt, of a small 
erman, protestant, age 86, married. 
wouned in several New England 
mills and reters to them. Gradvate 
of the Werden Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers, cassi 
meres, cheviots, ete. Is familiar with all 
makesof American and German machinery 


] | 17 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 

American. A graduate of Phila 
lelpbia Textile school and has worked in 
Philadelphia and Massachusetts mills 
Wishes to obtain a position in Philadelphia 
or vicinity. Has worke! on cotton shirti: gs, 
woolen and worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear. Is familiar with all American makes 
of machinery. Can give good references 


14 19 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri 
can. Thoronghly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing for two years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former emplot ers and others 


1259 Color Designer or Woolen Super 
intendent. Age 89. Good, steady 


reliable man. Refers to past employers. 


moderate, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 

Age 37; warried; Amerauts. A 
first-class mec anic and engineer. At pres 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a post 
tion where Ltbeire isa better chance for ad 
vancement, Hax bern 24, yeurs in present 
position as Muster mech.nic, und was pre 
viou-ly for 13 years withone firm as dep. rt 
ment foreu av, engineer and master me 
ch nic. Refersto tormer and present em 
ployers. 


1448 


gimduate 


Cashier or Bookkeeper. Axe it 
Americun, single In a college 
and has been bvokkeeper and pay 
inaster for one tirm tor eight years, to 
whomhe refers. He is competent to take 
BNnY porition of tru-tin a moll office. 
1446 Boss Machinist or Engineer 
American, 35 \e@xars old, tmuarried 
12 years in last piace Refers to former and 
present employer- Familiar with all re 
pair work in cotton mill, 


Ll: 363 Rwisting, Spevsting, Warping 
overseer, ExXperience ob sli gie and 
twisted yarns up to 2/l0vs in one of the best 
New Engiand mills. Now employed a~ assis 
tant; young mun, but is confident that he 
coud satisfactorily fill overseer position. 


26) 
1399 ence from bench werk up to tore 
man. Has worked in cotton mill and cotton 
machinery works, First-class workman. 
Can get the best results from power plant 
and machinery. 


Master Mechanic with experi 


l 104 r hief Engineer and Machiniet, 

lian Who is filted by education 
and I to take ch-rge of a iurge 
plant. Well acquainted with all kinds of 
mill machinery. Has hadcharge of erection 
of steam, Waterand electrical plants, pump 
ing machinery and cotton mill equipment 
Would be an excellent man to superintend 
the erection of a new plant and economical 


operation of same. 
138] Cloth Examiner. Worsteds or 
woolens. German, age 50, single 
Man of high character, 9 years in one of the 
leading N. E. mills and also in large N. Y 
clothing houses. Best of references 
1395 Overseer of Slashing, Spocling, 
uur warping and drawing, a man who 
thoroughly understands his business and has 
exec llent habits, well recommended from 
leading mill-. Age 42; married. 
1379 Overseer, Cloth Reom Out of 
Ole work becau-e o! cl ange in manage 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wice experience. Refers to several prom 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American. 
1335 Loom Fixer or Second Mand. 
Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger 
man; Protestan!; age 37, married Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 


well recommended, 
1436 Bors Dresser. At pre-ent out of 
e work because mill is running slack 
Experience covers a large line of goods on 
D. & F. and cleveland machines Would 
start at $2.25 aday if work was steady. Age 
24 Snele. A verv reliable young man. 
1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em 


plovers., 
1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
clerk or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
enlored cotton goods. Is well recommended 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 
around accountant 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 
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when, owing to the searcity 











Facts and Gossip. 


Nor Carolina Raleigh Business 
1 f Ri gh and Harnet yunty are 
sidering the building of a new ytton 

ll eal his place It i ilso rumored 

i i company will be organized » put 
i small mil rf ibout 5,000 o 7,500 
tiles I t nad f nh year 












) tto m yw d by Fr cis 
eSnroder é ‘ Ww re rece! ly ld for 
mM) i m pr I was 11S »f- 

a for i l ips p was 






P ! Vania Philadelphia William 


ders 21 carpet manufacturer, 
Ww t rifth and C imbia Avenues, 
| hortl mov to | new mill o he 
rner f Mascl I 1 Oxford Str 3 
















Per ly i Philadelphia W.&R 


re- 


fron their r ) tion it 








































M iring Company, formerly of 
} p> W mov their jant 

} a Will manufacture cloth 

ad make { ip Into clothing The capl- 

€ the ympanv $75. 000 President 

J. Marble treasurer, J. Carlton Mar- 
The plat will consist of six looms 

oe f rds and eight sewing ma- 

ne vir mployment to about sixty 

nersor Ss im and ad 

Rhod island Woonsocke Messrs, 
mone ind La Poutr yt Ver- 

rs. France’ al ynsidering the ques- 
yn of leasing or buying the mill prop- 
y of the Harr Woolen C for the 


irpo f manufa ring wool ind 
rrsted | This mill has been 


Sonth Caro i, Chester "he plant of 

the Chester Cotton Miil Co. will be sold 

Lue ym Nov 17th The upset price 

be $60,000. This is the outcome of the 

e brought against n mill ympany 

he D ‘ Tompkins Co of Charlotte 

fh Bb. M. Sprat s receiver of the 
npany 

Scuth Carolina Fork Shoals The 

Oak Lawn Co’s mill at this place has 


een purchased by J. H. Latimer Mr 
Latimer heid a mortgage of $12,000 on the 
property ard bid it in at that price. The 
mill has about 3,200 spindles. It is under- 
od that J. H. Latimer and James P. 
satimer wiil operate it in the future, 
ind probably nerease its capacity 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 


yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 


shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





Chas. B. Cook, Pres Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000 . 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,V000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp 
tians. Cops and Cones, 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, onestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














YAKN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn:—Spinners 


lew orders, 


Mmneing 


weight underwear, and 


ous to place heavy orders on a declin 


ng market, The knitters have or 


dered some yarn to cover immediate re 


quirements. The -called combina 


tion has reduced list prices one cent 


per pound. Speaking of the combina 


tion: It is getting to be a farce and is 


a positive detriment to the spinners in 


one ol its 


the organization. Here is 


methods These mills in the combina 


sell all 


when A hard buyer insists on 


tion but 


yarn by list price, 


lower 


1 mills, than loose 


while 
price, 

a yarn and mark on 
ind sell from on 


and one-halt ts under 


tion price is exact 


and 1 ‘ ifference n 


same 


transaction is word “spe 


s marked on 


frame yarn 


amount of business 


ivers running corte 


used in 


»/408 


om on account 


ton We think one o ie cheekiest 


tions we ever heard of was 


transi 


that which befeil a certain comimiss 


hous , yo This concer 


been selling cotton warp for a 


Sout he spinner This spinner had 


written the steamship agent request 


ing him to follow up the delivery, and 


try to find out where the yarn was 


rating of the concern 


sold to 


know as 


going and the 


the yarn was and him 
(the 
ble (They 

The 
yarn are getting some orders, but are 


spinner) soon aS possi 


enclosed a postage stamp.) 


spinners of combed yptian 


not running full time rhose spinners 


making the best yarn are getting the 


order Knitters are beginning 


LOS 


alize the difference between a 


1 combed yarn and aie ~partially 


ombed Those who, heretofore, 


yarn. 


used the better have 


grade of yarn 


trade, as their garme 


nselyes, 
coods and 
are selling. 


20s 


balbriggan, are 1 


read is to be run, and 1/40s 


garments rhe 
en fairly well em- 
] 


used much colored 


varn, and also combed Spin- 


yarn. 


lets 1] } ( scouraged 


many 
xyception arns in 


mo bed hold- 


off in 


> 
en 


STOCK. ar are 


little bus 


lined kn 


West con- 
bulk of the 
underway 
about 


rhe 


Spinners are getting 
m! occasionally a fail 


compared 


very low as 


i© wool to make the yarn 
Aus- 
sold 


The wool, to make on to- 


today’ market 


2/408 fine *k is being 


enis 


market, would cost 75 to 


Continued on page 137 
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Frank E. Patierson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s 


/ 
y} 


Ww 
ees 


a7 
—_ 

= 

Sess 





Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








AMERICAN) SPINNERS’ 


\ Cotton Yarn Exchange. 


From Northern and Southern Mills 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 


45 Milk Street, 





saeestec- BOSTON, - - MASS. 
Bday & Street, | DANIEL S. PRATT, 

— = pret | pen one a =e 
on BRAIDS SPUN SK. | SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 

PUA OOS Be | sn sea ose cnet ce Oc Hane 





Cohannet Mills, WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 
TAUNTON, "ASS. aeons on 
Spinners of High Grade 


Ww 7 
HOSIERY YARNS w.2t eZ Worstren Yarns 
DESCRIPTION. | 
: : FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 

Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, | 


Philadelphia and Boston. 


| Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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fret page 185 


\ustralial 


Cuonmtiiued 
cents; and a good, fine 2/40s 
half 


still manufacturing h 


Delain, ¢ 


6 cents. 
IVY Weights, and 


one of the largest mills in 


is about to start 300 looms to be run 


hight and day. The run is to be on 


cotton worsted and undoubtedly heavy 


weights will be run also The light 


weight season generally starts in July 


Ist, but this year the samples were not 


shown before Sept. Ist. The weavers 


of Rockville and vicinity are running 


fairly well, and report orders fully a 


nlthough buyers 


livery. Norwith 


month hate Xpect im 


mediate de standing th 


fact that weavers are running, vers 


few new orders are being placed for 


yarn. Many manufacturers are run 


hing their iaills onvarn purchased ove 


a year ago. The class of yarn called 
make a medium class 
half blood 


enreful 


for. is 


yarn to 


of fabric, about one qual 


ity. Weavers are very about 


changing the “feel” of their eloth. It 


has got to such a time when the 


different 
finer, for 


weaver will not put a yarn 


into his cloth, even if it be 


fear his customers will reject his 


goods because they were not exactly 


“others.” ‘There is no doubt 


like the 
all-worsted 


of there being much more 


ber of mills m 


sold. although there are a num 


uking tine fabrics which 


well We do hot look 


heavy 


are not doing 


for much business for yarn on 


weights until after January Ist, as 


place orders for yvarn 


cloth 


mills will net 


until orders for have been se 


cured. The chances are that buyers 


will get stuck for not buying in No 


vember and December, as after the 


first of the vear any demand for fab 


rics means a sharp advance on yarn. 


The chances are that there will be a 


good demand for heavy weights. Even 


now, there is a shortage of heavy 


weights, and every “cold snap” enables 


inmanufacturers to work off theirsurplus 


stock of these. There is plenty of 


cheap “truck” on the market, and 


buyers are giving this class of goods 


the “go-by.”. We know of one mill 


(Continued on page 139.) 


Mills are 


Providence 


CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 


—— 


ALEX’R KianG & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St... New York. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 6€0,, 
Commission Merchants. 

22 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & S Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


ve WARNS. 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


voices, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 380s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 














GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


VARNS °s” 


AND 


mass. WAR PS 


E. JENCKEes mF C. co. 


YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN ny 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cop 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


Tron YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


( Whey will not shrink nor stretch. 
| Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 

We claim for them Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 
| Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Merceriz d C:tton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 





PUAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
Fer SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low Bist, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and farns 


| 
In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 4 
and 6-piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS coLoreD COTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in | 
various patterns and colors. } Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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has been making cloth whic) 


ill 


loaded with shoddy. 


that 


shaken Ww almost come apart 


Some spinner 


out of stock, while some of the 


larger obes own thousands of pounds. 


One spinner, we know of, has over 


\ustrali 


left the store 


~,UU00 in wool which has 


No one 


bales 
hever Louse 


knows how much wool is owned by 


ones have 
maller 


Spinners 


manufac 


‘turers, 
to “burn, mills 


ire about are 


buy 
he tops stances 
quantitie 

indeed, 

own, Wi 


} r 
iC 


Spinners 


thell Ve rece 


ting er trom a= spine 


how things have worke 


SHOWS 


lust ten months. In speaking about 
Sulniner ne 


all 


Ing 


the past 


Suys: 


|) rience 


have done well sum 
closed 
off 


would not 


but hav 


stock, 


we have been doing and 


on during the past year, we 


take the business, as we have been 


and if we 
We 


doing 


trving to get a living price, 


could not get it have stopped 
mistake in 
blooded 


cents 


may have made a 


as in the case of the % 


this, 


work. This stock was worth 5 


per pound more when we stopped than 


what it has been sold lately for. This, 
of 


stock is owned at 


quite an item where 


course, is 
high price, and 


judg 


had we 


the 


it might have been bad ment in 


not running, for run we 


saved that 5 cents per 


could 


a profit; 


would have 


pound, though if we had run we 


not, at the time, have figured 


vet by careful management we might 


have figured a smallemargin, and, any 


way, it would have kept the help to 


gether, giving them work, and cer- 


have done the machinery more 


We 


Hany 


tainly 


good by being kept running are 


ho of the opinion that other 


spinners have been glad to run, and 


clear expenses until the time would 


come when they could do better. Of 


course we must expect failures, as it 


is one of the laws of economics, but 


there is money in the business, as the 


(Continued on page 141.) 


Colchester Mills, 
SPINNERS OF 
Mule Spun Cotton 


Hosiery Yarns 
f A. D. SALKELD, 


Sales in 
Charge 


Receivers Colchester } 





Special line for Bi 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


E A R N Ss. Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


yi 4 nee ‘camps. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 








A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 


MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
C. MOORE & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al! kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladeitphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


NEW YORK, 











530 Broadway cor. Spring St., 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored, 





Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached,.or Colored. (: 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, etc, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRIY, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehkhair and Worsted 


pau a E Hdteala ees ai YARNS 











=] Mehkhair Plushes, 


= Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. 


—MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and_ 

Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Poteet cnt eee Teas PA WTOUCERT, B.I. 
A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 


paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Continued from page 139. 


future will prove.” By this it will be 


seen that the spinners are hopeful, 


lave had hard imes, 


even ib they 
The 


urers have been felt 


failures of the woolen manufact- 


very little by the 


trade in general. The indebtedness of 


the largest 


carried by the banks, and 


concern, altheugh using Ian 


ge quan 


tities of had most of its indebt 


yarn, 


edness placed with one large spinner 


The Plymouth was largely oversold 


and was making 


The 


parent prosperity 


upparently money 


failure of this concern from ap 


to failure was a su 


prise to salesmen offering yarn. The 


senson seems to have been 


astrachan 


a failure this vear:; even those using 


the cheapest kind of lustre yarn have 


unable to make business this 


beelk 


vear. We know of one manufacturer, 


who built a good-sized mill with the 


inteation of doing all his business on 


these goods, but wp to date he has had 


no business whatever. One prominent 


manufacturer says that the tariff is all 


right, but that he does not understand 


what has got into the worsted indus 


try. The spinners of French spun 


getting some orders for fu 


yarn are 


ture delivery, but knitters are rather 


shy at placing orders, even where the 
placing of large orders have been ser 
iously contemplated No doubt «an be 


expressed that the early part of the 


year will see orders placed in large 


quantities for these yarns, and at full 
prices The hosiery manufacturers 
are using this class of yarn more than 
ever and more worsted hosiery is be 
regular wool spun 

Australian, 2/40s, $1. 
Delaine, half 
Half blood, 2/40s 


to half 


ing sold than 
We quote All 
2,50s $1.95, half 


2/408 95 cents 


Austra 
lian, 
ghths 


821%, Phree-e 


blood 


cents 


yarn, 2/36s 70 to 72% 


cents. Three-eighths blood, 2/20s 65 to 


66 cents. Good quarter, 2/148 59% to 


62 cents. 
Woolen yarn: 


Spinners have been 


getting some sample orders for hosiery 


varn, and as the hosiery trade is late 


we contidently believe that further 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cotton 





All numbers and 
Yarns, special'ies in 


*“Silkoline,” “‘Ramie” and Fancies; 


also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, ete A BC Code use. Telegraphic 
address “Tenrab, Gla-gow " 


B. F. BOYER & CO., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


qualities of 





MILLS AND OFFICE AT 
CAMDEN, . . N. J. 





orders will be placed. Some 2-ply 


will 


many of 


yarn is being ordered and more 


” required next month, as 


last being forced on 
The 


vear should see a 


the buyers are at 


the market, beginning of the 


great improvement 


in this industry The heavy weight 


cloth manufactured by worsted mills 


will require its usual quota of yarn 


Concluded on page 133.) 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


} 


The iarket has 


but fairly 


yaru been weak, 


steady the past month \t 


present there is considerable pressure, 


however, to sell Prices have weak 


ened considerably the past week or 


two, especially on hosiery 


yarns, on 


account of the Eastern Combination 
making 
The 
The 


and 


a further drop of their prices 
dull. 
better, 


stocking trade is 


very 


underwear trade is much 


mills, especially the Seuthern 


mills, are generally well sold up 


(Continue: on page [43. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Ss i Fine 
Toe J Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Toa, A ' Wo rsted 


..... 


"_ FINE FRENCH SPUN 


ALL NUMBERS ft 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, = Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes, 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are she only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 
BRISTOL, mR. I. 


6 GE Camplelld bio. 
pA Bn 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNCT AT... PHELA. 
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Continued from page 143. 12s ss ‘6 12 to 
Two-ply Southern yarns, both warps lis ee os 13 to 
and skein have decreased considerably 16s ; ™ 134 to 
20s “ ‘ 14 to 
22s . “ 144 to 


; 24s “ “ 5 
though a considerable volume of busi 26s lo to 


in value, on account of the dulness of 
the upholstery and woolen trades, al 


ness is being done. 80s “ rT 174 to 
We quote: 
SHUTTLE COPS. 

6s to 8s , ‘ P . 114 to 
20/1 . . . . . 167i. , : " - 114 to 
22/1 . . . . a © 2 163... , ; ‘ . 124 to 
26/1 . ; ‘ - ..18 : 26s. : : ‘ . 13 to 
12/2 . ‘ , , : y 40s. ‘ , : . 18 to 
14/2 . : , 
16/2 . _ 193 ‘ MIXED COLORED CONES. 
20/2 . . ‘ : : 6s to 8s : PF : 
30/2 . , , ; - 18 ; 10s... ‘ ‘ d . 134 to 
40/2 . , ; : 25 128... ‘ , . 14 to 

14s. : ‘ ; . 144 to 


Po See Ge Ge 

20/1 . > . ‘ . EASTERN COPS. 

19/1 . , ' . . 10s hosiery 

4s to 10s soft . ‘ . 104 to 14s we ’ . 

12s soft ° . i . 39 eae 16s se , ; ; ; 134 to 

12/2 . . , : ; 20s wa: ’ ; . 

14/2 . ° ° : . 11 to 10s shuttle ; ‘ .12 to 123 

20/2 . ° : ; . 124 to l4g « F ’ . . 124 to 13 

30/2 . ‘ ; , : 

40/2 . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 91 to 81 Eastern skein one-half cent above 

8/3. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ cops. 

10s double reeled ‘ - 10 to Eastern cones, one-half cent to one 

16/3 slack . ‘ ‘ . 119 to 

16/4 medium ; j . 119 to 

16/2 slack . ; , . 114 to 
SOUTHERN CUNES. 

6s to 8s, various qual. 114 to 12 

10s - oe 12 to124 ®bove carded, 


and three-fourth cents above cops. 
Egyptian, four to five cents above 
white. 
Combed yarn,. four_to five cents 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SHERRY & 00, 47 LEONARD 54T., NEW YORK, 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited. Samples furnished on application. 
BosTON “FFICE: 629 Atinotic Ave. MILLs: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 


Rooms 10 and Il. Che-ter. Pa 
PHILA. OFFICE. No. 13 LETATEA AT. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 


5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons -» Piece Silks, 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : #77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure ae Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORK. 








Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. xBLEACHERS ot 


Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. ebegnene Connestion, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap- 

plication. Write for samples and 

compare with other roofings. 
Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Rooting, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 








UYEING, BLEACHING, ETC 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~-Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS, 
FIRTH ct& F'OosTaER Cco., 

OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 

New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 

WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adama St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 











NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fianne!lFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, MR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *Yoven"c'” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ana other Chemicals. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 





PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOBCHL & 00. **xEw?ESiue™ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; | Philadelphia, Pa., 39 W. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


DYE WwWOOo-Yp BxXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool, 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 








Established 1834. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER w 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 


Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ita, 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


EROXIDE 


SOTA 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO.. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
Peroxide Wo 


RB 21 
ny Chi vena bap 


0.S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dyestufis, Extracts and Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEV YWYorntkz. 


_ BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
a 





| Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 
— oe © 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


133-137 Front Street, ~ INew Work. 





Established 1865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURINC CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Alizarine and Mazarinae Colers for Wool; Havana Colors tor Cotton; 
One-Dip Blacks and Blues, for Mixed Goods. 
New Belgium Blue, Archil, Cudbear. Colors of every description. 
ACID BLACKS, 
462-2«4GG Cherry St., - New Work. 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





DYESTUFFS, ETC. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCANNATE, HA™MIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2CO Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


®t Cotton, Wool and Silk. 





Caustic Potash. 








THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia, 
The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 





Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. }vivi eso. 


Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool {| One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialtv. , — |utely Fast and give a silk finish. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO, 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. cscs nP20"iEmons, 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF PURE 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “ss.c%. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR TH 
UNITEO STATES AND CANADA. 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





S, J, COREY 


Extrcts, 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &c. 
Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 


Boston, Mass. 


London; W. F. 
273 Congress 8St., 


Stutz & Co., 
Co., Madras. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
full particulars sent on one ition 
Nubia One.Dip Fast 


Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Shades matched and 
Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Agt.for 


DYESTUFFS 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD0 EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tae Boursgs, PHILADELPHIA. 


Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


DYEWOODS 


PH!ILADEDPHIA, 


EXTRACTS. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 


LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC, 
BARE. 





Extracts of Indigo, 
Indigo Substitute. 


Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydregen. 


\e ae 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% \ » ’ 
Soaps. oh Acetate of Chrome, 


o* 


er” 


Indigo Carmine. 
Indigotine, Retined and Redueed Indigo. 


BLACK DYE. 


CUTCH. 
ey 


Fast Black. 


on and Gambier Extracts. 

Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 

French Dressings and Finishings 

for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 


_*. 





WEBSTER DYEWORKS, 


Muanutacturers and Dealers in 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, ec. 


Address, P. 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 


THE SECRET cecret:ecurcusssmers. 
Experience has taught 


them that we give them better work and better service than 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Diying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natu’ al 
Reurnd Water Grown 


Ce‘ar for Cotten, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No 1 and ‘“Seiects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and al! enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
314 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 


1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH 


MANUFACTURER DYER’ 5s CLOGS 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 





BLEACHING AND DYEING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING — << DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY B BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 


CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. 1! 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M.W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDE oRDYD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Work, Prompt Shipment. 








Perforated Copper. | RILEY'S ,RicciNe. MACHINES 


For Wool Washing | PATENT FOLDING 


and Rinsing Boxes. Sur ait kein is of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Perforated Duster yoolens, Worsteds, etc. 


Screens on Trial. | ‘oan 
A. J. BECKLEY & 60, | CHAS. A. JOHNSON ye N. 


AMERICAN 


Garwood, N New Yo.k and Providence. ¢ Agents. 
N.Y. Office, 123 L ons St. 


The i 
TANKS | Uh aume Gi 


All Kinds 
and Sizes | 








For FACTORIES, | 
DWELLINGS 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 


pecialty. 
ewe CYPRESS **fccrory. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


3105 Migh Street. . Boston, Masa. 
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Years Have Proved That for Removing 


STEAM, DUST OR BAD AIR, 


THE 


DAVIDSON EXHAUST FAN 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
STRONG DURABLE AND EFFICIENT. 


Prices, Estimates and Catalogues Free. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO., 


642 Exchange Building, - BOSTON. 





THE REMOVAL OF 


S'D EA Wo 


AND THE 


DRY IN G 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


“posToN. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


From 1 to 6 ft, in Diameter, 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


Printers snc EMDOssers i veut ant CONSULTING CHEMIST 
J J an 
of Textile Fabrics. 
Examination of Mill Supplies 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etec. @ Specialty. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
The Power Loom sx» r= Art of Weaving, Texti/e World’s Employment 


By Alex. Brown, 


For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. Bureau. CONSULT /T/ 
BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


. - 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 

Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Window =.d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 


el ee ; , 
TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 
Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, , BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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The Number... 
OF CONCERNS THAT ARE (sing 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


IS THE BEST EVIDENC® OF THEIR MERITS. 
SCORES OF THEM IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY 


CYPRESS TANKS. STEEL TOWERS. 


A very complete illustrated catalogue mailed 
on application. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO.. 202 Brook St, LOUISVILLE, KY. 























CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


: Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
= 418 Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
Th ete RESERVOER TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 

mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 

















A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 7 


Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. it John St., New York City. 





OPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,”” “soston. 





THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





WASHER AND POWER MACHINERY 


HUNTERS IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





i; 
| 7 


Hames HUNTER | MACHINE) 
Oe f= 


=~. f ; | 
OOOO Or 


ADAMS, |} MASS 


‘y 


NORTH 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjastable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
North Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 
SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Macuine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, ~ Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 50 Cambridge St, near Webster Sg. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Cloth «° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

_. Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
ie ] by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
Eee ai uniform speed, and mest 
important of all, makes 








PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 





WOOLEN MACHINERY, ETC 159 





ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 





Every manufacturer has had ¢ experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, aad 


great annoyance to manufacturer and customer, 


This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH- TESTING MACHINE. 


[Patented Aug. 2, 15: 


The ck thing manufacture fa € expe eet g 
test, are likely to be classed “‘tende a 
the el thie rs use, viz: THE hcampe U L ES. 


is machine 


Is} 61bs.), small (86x 5 in. ), handsome (poli 
and sin a fy a boy can operate it. 


Ss. McKNIGHT, 


PRICE $25 


ods that will stand a strain of » the incl 
enables you to know how your goods 


shed brass and stee 


1, and if they don’t come up to tha8 
test by the same standard thas 
reliahie 


lon an oak base) and inexpensive, and so 


00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


771 Broadway, New York. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Steck. including Aus- 


tralian, Cape:and South American Wools, 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 


JOUN LUNN. Proprieter. 


Noils, etc. 


2025 Naudain St., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, - 


Of all 


R.I. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 


eteeniagr 





Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


You want the best, We bulld them. 
A. HOPKINS & €O., 


BRIDGETON, - R. I. 


FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


106 Church 4&t.. Philadelphia. 





D. W. ScHwas, Sec. 


M. B. ScHwas, Pres. 
Ep. GLugck, Gen, Mgr. 


H. RawIiTseErR, Treas. 


Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


Specialty. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 
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CONSULT IT! 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office andci Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Lewis TOn= zs, CRANE MEG. CO. 
60%; and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N.H. 


GAS ENGINES {:..%i7 ° | EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOWIN PRICE, 4 97°*e ey eerie ated ten” Wheels 





H. BRINTON <& CoO., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





EDGINGS, ETC. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


TO PLACE ORDERS FOR 


FRIEDBERGER'S EDGINGS. 








Our Spring, 1899 Line, Embracing Extra 
Fine Lace Effects, has Proved an 


... Unbounded Success. 


We have already booked some large orders, and 
on account of the slow production of lace effects, 
we wish to impress upon all our customers, the 


ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 


of placing with us their orders at the earliest 
possible moment in order to insure correct de- 
liveries. We have largely increased our plant 
which is capable of handling all our orders pro- 
vided same are placed early enough. 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


AND ORDER NOW. 
WEEKLY OUTPUT INCREASED TO : ; 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERCER & CO., 


- MILLS AT... 


Cermantown, - Philadelphia. 
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BRANSON MACHINE (CO, 


+.» BUILDERS OF ... 


ili M nl 
Knitting Machinery. 
Hand : Welt or 
or ! Two-Feed 

| | Ribbers. 
Power, a 


| Loopers and 
Parts. 





NZ Wes. Presses 
Or se edi aed 
Hold Down. a, lies a Boards. 
Pre NES _ Estimates 
2 “4 ne ) | — for Plants 
| Complete. 


1 


or Branson 34 Aulomatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 





KNITTING MACHINES 





ROBEKT W. Scorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


.— OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
o> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 





OLDEST and BEST KNOWN KNITTING MACHINE. 


USED in every civilized country in the world. 
For description, REDUCED PRICES, etc., see Catalog. 
FT ae 8 A oro 
P "3 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 
New York: «1. D. SANBORN Room 50) Wool Exchange 


Or }3: E. WOODHEAD, 100 t2d4 St... ¢hicage. 
Ss. P. CURTIS, 671 Washington St,, Boston, 
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Pepper Monujacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers ei 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
o*her styl of machine fo: 


SWEA'ERS, 
UNDERWEAR 
LEGGINS, 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needles for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H 














Machine Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


34 and % Automatic 


KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA, 


KNITTING MACHINES 


The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 





Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


— 


—— - 


We invite Comparison High Spliced Heel 
All Along the Line. and Double Sole. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large ’ ’ ' 
and fall. — Ithas the only perfectly 
—_— oa j practical automatic device 
s, — 6 for changing the yarn in 


Extra thread in heel heel and toe. 


does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re 4 
inforeing threads, the It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 
Length of Stitch Light Running, 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. : and Economical. 


At any point. 


Simple, Durable, 


Every movement posi 
tiveand fully automatic. A mil] fitted with our 
machines can produce 
oma | a far greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
Best method of trans j any other machine on 
fering ribbed legs and tops. ‘ the market. 


aS 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co.. 
FRANELIN, N. Ht. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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B. denckes Man'f's Co, Mclichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 
15 WEEDEN STREET, 


rawroomm, m. x. Rip KNITTING MACHINERY. 


Proprietors and Builders ot AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN. 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosierv and Un 
derwear, Combination Suits, Swenters. ete 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric. Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 
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“ELECTRIC” 


auromars KNITTING MACHINE 


FOR 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, ~- / meet — 








From the Coarsest to the Finest Gane 


Among the many strong claims for 


‘ » Slee ver »—#F LY 5 , 
this machine are Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 


Machine. 









The Highest Speed, Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 
First Quality Work, rn 
Simple Construction, Full particulars, Description and Samples 


urnished upon Application t 
Easy to Learn . hed upon App some 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, |  MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
New England Office: 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 








KNITTING 


MACHINES 





“STANDARD BY 








HEPWORTH & CO. 


Loopers and Automatic 
Anitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KEYSTONE 





Knitting Machine Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM WNEEDLE for 
Knitters. 


Seam/ess 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


= | LESS KNITTERS. 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for complete 


Hostery plants. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, tc. 


Have you seen vur double knee 
machine? 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 
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_¥% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


-~ 
| | Yer particulars and samples, address 
bn} 

» 

s 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices an. show Rooms: 
Reom 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segme of Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. . Little Falls. 









N. Y. 
























3. STroHnn, A Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 


Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


Manufacturerof MOQVELTIES 178 green Street, ee heaiilen Plain, Mass. 
LACINGS “rut'vticrrea, THOMAS KENNEDY, 


and Underwear, Successor to N. H BRUCE, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and Established 1872, 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. COBROES, N. Y.- 


For Samples and other information, address SPECIAL M ACH | N ERY 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard $t.4.Y. sor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


ORION TREAT CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hani. 
4 Rng et WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
MANUFACTURER OE chines, automatic. 
POWER NECK MARKERS. 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE = 818 currers. 


RIB NEEDLES. Irregular Form 











(Patented May 6. 1890.) CUTTING MACHINERY 
Manchester Green Oone. for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
All work guaranteed sg Write for Catalogue. 








CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOCRAN saa 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


KNITTING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Swexaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 





Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired. altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear »pnd con 
cealed atitch for hosiere ard welting 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 











Boss Knitting Machine 


wWwoRss, 
Elim and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im- 

proved 15-16 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma- 

chines with or without Web- 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ an! Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

fancy mbbed 

goods. High 

Speed. Newus 

no Skilled ope 

rators. The 15- 

l€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
fiom 21-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WwmM. M. YouNneGaGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. tourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all hinds of Sewing "achine Needles, 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg 





, and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings end General Mill Supplies. 
N a ¢ a 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTUREK OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


National 











STAMPING INKS ' 2" 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE ees — 
ickly, Always Uniform, Mixes Freely wit ater, 
_ Will At Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5m ST. AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers or Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. HE. 
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‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
7 COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N 1. /* 


‘SoUTqOeW yn 


Je}4 UOI}D9S BAL pue IND 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attac hments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machine ry supplies. P. atent Springs for Dyeing Boards. 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, p,.0meroe "> * 


New and imp proved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, -ubs«t-ntlally tatit, 
Filtering Oilers, Parta Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadeiphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jazmmosburs, 


Steam Hosiery Presses Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














~ BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





Jos T Pearson IS31-21 TaYLor ST. 
HY KENSINGTON Pai a 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manulactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 
WEIMAR BROS .., “ruractunrens or 


Silk. Cotten. Wedeum ued Supertiae. and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Med:suam and Supertine Tapes « *peciaity 


1817 East York St., F*hilacteciphia. 








LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO.., ... Manutacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FAERICS, 


Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


TLzaACH BDGiIines 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. = ajir gheny A¥s. anu Eve. 1a St, Phitadelphia, Pa 





James H. Quicter, = peererne 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied | 
trades. ‘ety 





Editor and Sole Proprietor of the | 
KNITTERS CIRCULAR | NEW mmm 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. SU BSCRIBERS. 


The only British journal solely devoted to | : : 
the interest of the hosiery trade. The TEXTILE WORLD offers L/BERAL 


é INDUCEMENTS to those who sen 
Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. wee 1 a 


new subscribers 
Send for sample copy. 
Some men have added considerably 
ADDRESS: | to their income in this way, witheut in- 
terfering with their regular work. 


ii! Millstone Lane, | 
LEICESTER, England. If interested, send for particulars. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OCO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan § 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to any prac 
tical man. The full gate 
P principle at all stages of 
ns ate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last and war s. Will sheer off obstructions. On, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efflicient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gcars or chain bolt and — wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of «/1 kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Address, P.O. Box 1244. 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from$ inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles trom 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperiormanner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y¥. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








Hundreds of Pleased Patrons 


are evidence of sati+faction, which is PROVED by the 


DUPLICATE ORDERS 


— a 


Frisbie Friction Clutches 


that have been received. Of course we are anxious to 
add to our list of patrons. If you want anything in that 
line please write to 


THE EASTERN vinta CoO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING O0., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run for Years WITHOUT @il or Grease. 


and Years 








Pulley Bu-hings a Specialty. 





THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. BUY THE BEST 


The Wesson-Wilson 
COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. BELT Hooxz ss. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Widdle 8t., Lowell. Mass. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H 
" North Clinton St. 
Ce aennanennd a FRANK E, FIELD, New Haven, Conn, 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light an¢ Success *r to H. M. Wesson & Co 


rable») and Hand Power Baling Presses for SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 
n aste, , ’ 


N IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
bets Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


the largest manufacturers always 
lattention to this work, and many of y 
c Bak tag yt the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep away from the TEXTILE WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU ; they know tney can get 


no job through us, 
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AUTOMA Vie ‘ 
CutT~Orr 


tle) 
_/Steam Fhninn 





Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 to 75 ner 
cent. less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. ‘They are used by all first. 
class up-to.date manufacturers. The “ Econom 
ical” 1s made in every style, shape and weigh’, 
to suit all trade using pressingirons. This iron 
is notan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Stockwell & Ensor, 
PATENTEES 
614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas [rons. 


V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York ¢ ity 
C. Kenyon Co., Mfg. Clothing, 
The R ‘senthal Mfg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, - “s 
NEW YORK OFFICE, gon. F Whire & Co., Mfg Hakf., ‘“s “ 
Jaros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, “ 
305 & 307 Mercer St. ©. Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, “ “ 
Mirks Amhbeim, Custom Tailor, . “ “« 
Sweet, Orr & Co,. Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & (o., Mtg, Pants, Pongnkeepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, Phila. Pa. 
Wise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Mad. 
Guggenheimer & Co, Mfg. Pants, Lynchhug, Va. 
Dixie PantsCo. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N. Cc. 
J Kyie & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfe. P#nts, Waco, Texas. 
The T. Faton Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 


ns 
23k we 


Call or write tor Cat 
alogue. 








J. H. BILLINGTON & CoO., ALEXANDER Bros 
‘ . 


Successors to The Danforth Belting (e. 


BETTING, JBEST OAK BELTING. 
CEs att. eee PHILADELPHIA. 


113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TOOLS AND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 





ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


P. BLAISDELL & CO.,  orpay BOILER EXPLOSIONS 
ge 
Machinists’ Tools xc tinteiccrsise 


\¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
WORCESTER. MASS. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
=——MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


K specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fal) River, Mass. On application, we shu!) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 





latest improvements Send tor our Sheet of References. 


= THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street. New London. Conn. 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER 1¥ ACTION, 


Tested to 400 lbs. and fully warranted 





Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. UsED BY Provident Lite & Trust Co 
George V.Cresso Co Commonweaith Tithe & Iru-t Co. 
Harrison Bros. & Co., incor. rhe George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 

The Franklin Sugar Ref. Co Thos. Potter, Sons & Co. The Academv_ot the Fine Arts 
Baugh & sons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co The I(ndustrial Art School 

John T. |.ewis & Bros. Co, Rerkshire Mills Co Merion Cricket Club. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. Jobn Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club 
United Gas Imp’ment Co A. Platt & Sons Green’s Hotel. 

American Pulley Co. Jefferson Med Col. and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 

Warren Webster & Co. Pennsvivania Hospital Colliery Engineer Co 


Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally 


H. R. BENNETT, 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
Hwith twotiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying We 
buil | any arrangement of string 

& ng and furnish any desired num 
aber of cans, of any length, eithe 
y with Phillips Steel Head or Cas) 
,» fron, We strongly advise ou 
‘ It is a big im 
7 srovement as seven years’ expe 
has demonstrated rhis 


without wide intermediate 

J spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid 

ing ‘‘scrimps.” We alse build 

Horizontal Frames, but on radi 

———_ cally different principles fron 

most others. Our lilustrated cat 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
stvles of stringing. It may be had for the asking 


THE THomas Puittuips Co., 


PROVIDENCE. RR. I 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks. J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, He: bert Lyman, James S Murphy, 

Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Batcheller, John ¢ Cobb 

EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasure: 


Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam be 
ing and economy in handling coal, 





iler and pipe coverings; on stok 
and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 





YOU CAN BOUNCE’EM ‘*s5ycvvion'*” IF YOU'LL USE ’EM 


Of meledema 


OF Oe ee a 1) — ee — 2 ee 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO,, Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
LIMITED PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A- 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors aud Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges, 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 





189 Front 8t., New York. AN | LI N E SALT, 


Braneb Offices: K. OEHLER’S 
BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUD EXTRACTS. 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. ANILINE COLORS, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. 
31 South Frent 8t., Philadelphia. 
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Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents, 
Highest Efficiency — Lowest Price. 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtratien. 


0. H. JEWELL FILTER CO., 40-42 West Quincy St., Chicago. 
NEW YORK FILTER MFG. CO., 


——— 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FAN S For handling Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


all kinds of 


¥ ... DUST. SAVES 


“SBAVE IVOO iva4u0 AHL 





© Dust Cotlectors and TIME, BELTS 
Blew Piping. MONEY. 


The Allington & Curtis Mig.Co. Greatest 8 


: : READY TO APPLY FINISHED Jowy with Least Metal. 
Saginaw, E.S. Mich. 


—_ + 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
29 Otis Street. THE BRISTOL CO., - WATERBURY. CONN 





EAST CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, RIDGE 
Builder and General Contractor. | 

Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Building a Specialty. 

References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 

Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 

Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others 

A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, | SUBUTLDING 


SSS Peart St., OUR CATALOGUE 


NEV Von kk. 
OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 


Dyestuffs and | ™osxoscuenc «tance somaen o 
. BRIDGES Designed and 
Chemicals. BUILDINGS fw usa 
BRANCHES: AND ROOFS ned on ap 

Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, HMamilten, Ont. THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE co. 
See Special advertisement inside. one EAST BERLIN, CONN. . >) 


BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
PULLEYS | Largest Manofacturers in U. 8. 
CEARINCS Bee Advertisement on inside, 
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